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Simmons College is accredited by the New England Association of Schools and Colleges, the 
American Chemical Society, the American Library Association, the American Physical Therapy 
Association, the Council on Social Work Education, the Interstate Certification Compact, and the 
National League for Nursing; and is approved by the American Dietetic Association. 

All requests for application forms or for information should be addressed to the Director of 
Admission, Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115. All other requests should be 


directed to the Registrar at the same address. 


Statements in the Simmons College catalogs should be taken as the College’s current determina- 
tion of courses, programs, tuition, and fees as presently established. Admission to specific courses 
and programs will be dependent upon qualifications of students and the availability of instruction. 
Simmons College reserves the right to change its courses, programs, tuition, and fees subsequent 


to the publication of this catalog. 
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Calendar 1990-91* 


First Semester 


August 
l First-semester payment due 
September 
3 New students arrive for Orientation 
3-9 Orientation continues for new undergraduates 
6 New student registration 
7 Check-in for returning students 
7 Courses must be dropped for full refund 
10 Classes begin 
October 
‘] Final day to add a course 
8-9 Columbus Day Holiday 
November 
2 Final day to drop a course 
12 Veterans Day (classes will be held) 
19 Registration for second semester begins 
21 Thanksgiving recess begins (3:30 p.m.) 
26 Classes resume 
30 Registration for second semester ends 
December 
13 Classes end for undergraduates 
14 Reading and review 
17-21 Final examinations 
Zr Second-semester payment due 
Second Semester 
January 
20 New students arrive for Orientation 
21 Orientation continues 
21 Martin Luther King’s Birthday Holiday 
22 Undergraduate new-student registration 
22 Check-in for returning students 
22 Courses must be dropped for a full refund 
23 Classes begin 
February 
iS Final day to add a course 
18 Presidents’ Day Holiday 
March 
8 Spring Vacation begins 
18 Classes resume 
22 Final day to drop a course 
April 
15 Patriots’ Day Holiday 
26 Registration for first semester 1991 
May begins for undergraduates 
6 Classes end 
a Reading and review 
8-10, Final examinations 
13-14 
15 Grades for those graduating due 12 noon 
Ly, All other grades due 
19 Commencement 
June 
4 Registration for first semester 1991 ends 


Summer School 
Session I: May 20-June 28 
Session II: July 1-August 9 
*This is the calendar for the undergraduate college. For 
information on graduate programs and schools, please 
consult individual graduate publications. 


1991 


FEBRUARY 


Directory 


Main College Building, 300 The Fenway, 


Boston 02115 


(617) 738-2000; after hours: (617) 738-2277 


Administrative Offices 
Accounts Payable 738-3173 
Accounts Receivable 2121 
Admission 2107 
Alumnae Affairs 2125 
Archives 3141 

Associate Deans of the 
College 2105 
Athletics 2240 
Bookstore 2212 
Business Manager 2117 
Cafeteria (Fens) 2130 
Career Planning and 
Counseling 2179 
Career Resource Center 3185 
Career Services and 
Placement 2115 
Comptroller 3170 
Computer Facility: 

Director 2127 
Programming 2128 
Operations 2129 
Continuing Education 2141 
Copy Center 2265 

Credit Union 2260 

Dean of Admission 2107 
Dean of the College 2105 
Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Social Sciences 3127 
Dean of Humanities 2256 
Dean of Sciences 3175 
Development 2131 
Graduate Studies 

Admission 3162 
Grounds 2237 
Housekeeping 2294 
Library: 

Office 2242 
Circulation 2241 
Media Center 2243 
Reference 2244 

Mail Room/Switchboard 2213 
Maintenance 2140 

Mary Garland Center 3160 
Parking Control 2297 
Payroll 3172 

President 2101 

Public Information 2124 
Receiving/Shipping 2150 
Receptionist: 

Main Lobby 2280 
Commons Lobby 3197 
Library 3110 

Science Center 2298 
Registrar 2111 


Security: 

Commons 2288 
Control 2277 

Library 3110 

Science Center 2298 
Sports Center 2292 
Simmons News 3189 
Special Programs 3106 
Sponsored Programs 3126 
Sports Center 2274 
Student Accounts 2121 
Student Activities 3116 
Student Employment 2177 
Student Financial Aid 2138 
Student Government 
Association 3191] 
Summer School 3131 
Supportive Instructional 
Services a2 13/ 

Tennis 2297 

Treasurer 3170 

Vice President 2101 
Women’s Center 3298 


Academic Departments/ 
Programs 

African American 

Studies 738-3156 
American Studies 2144 
Art 2145 

Arts Administration 2145 
Biology 2191 

Chemistry 2181 
Stockroom 3146 
Children’s Literature 2258 
Communications 2215 
Communications 
Management 2261 
Computer Science 2166 
Economics 3156 
Education and Human 
Services 2157 

English 2143 

Foreign Languages and 
Literatures 2152 
Health Care 
Administration 2211 
Health Studies 3153 
History 2160 
International Relations 3159 
Language Laboratory 3101 
Liberal Studies 2160 
Library and Information Science: 
Administration 2225 


Admission/Registration 2264 
Faculty Messages 2223 
Library 2226 
Management: 

Graduate 2204 

Prince Retailing Program 2267 
Undergraduate 2201 
Mathematics 2166 
Music 2147 

Nursing 2206 

Graduate Program 2255 
Nutrition 2155 

OPEN 2178 

Philosophy 2164 
Physical Education 2238 
Physical Therapy 3180 
Physics 2168 

Political Science 3156 
Psychology 2171 

Social Work 2293 
Sociology 3156 
Women’s Studies 2160 


Residence Campus Offices 
Director of Residence 738-3115 
305 Brookline Ave. 
Food Service 2246 
84 Pilgrim Rd. 
Health Center 2251 
94 Pilgrim Rd. 
Maintenance 2140 
84 Pilgrim Rd. 
Manager of Residence Halls 2248 
321 Brookline Ave. 
Quadside Café 3136 
54 Pilgrim Rd. 
Security Control 2277 
255 Brookline Ave. 


Residence Halls 

Arnold 78 Pilgrim Rd. 
738-2273 

Dix 30 Pilgrim Rd. 2275 

Evans 305 Brookline Ave. 
2291 

Mesick 291 Brookline Ave. 
2281 

Morse 275 Brookline Ave. 
ose ih 

North 86 Pilgrim Rd. 2283 

Simmons 255 Brookline Ave. 
2285 

Smith 54 Pilgrim Rd. 2287 

South 321 Brookline Ave. 2289 


The College 


Simmons College is a private nonsectar- 
ian four-year institution serving some 
1,585 undergraduate women and 1,275 
women and men in graduate and related 
studies. It was founded at the turn of the 
century under the will of a Boston busi- 
nessman who had a novel idea about the 
higher education of women. John Sim- 
mons believed that women should be 
prepared for lifelong careers in the world 
of work and human affairs. 

Simmons College was chartered in 
1899. When it opened its doors in 1902, 
it was one of the first colleges in the 
nation, if not the world, devoted to the 
career education of women. 

The Simmons idea is not novel today; 


indeed, its time has come. Since the early 


1900s there have been dramatic changes 
in society’s attitudes toward women and 
in women’s perception of themselves and 
what they contribute in every field of 
activity. Simmons College has not only 
kept pace with these changes, it has 
helped to shape them in its classrooms 
and by the example of its graduates in the 
careers they have undertaken and the 
leadership they have provided. 

To be sure, Simmons was founded to 
prepare women for specific careers, 
either immediately upon graduation or 
following postgraduate education. But 
professional education is not enough to 
equip Simmons graduates for the lives 
they may expect to lead. It is for this 
reason that a Simmons education embod- 
ies the principles of a liberal arts and 
sciences education with professional 
preparation. 

Simmons believes that this combina- 
tion will make a graduate’s employment 
more satisfying in itself, help her plan 
intellectual growth and advancement 
within her chosen career, and enrich her 
life outside of it. 

The ways in which Simmons responds 
to these needs are detailed in this catalog. 
Flexibility and individual responsibility 


mark the curriculum. A student may con- 
centrate (or major) in a single discipline 
or professional field—English or educa- 
tion, biology or management. But 
undergraduates frequently combine con- 
centrations, and the distinction between 
an academic and a professional field 
fades. Thus, a student may concentrate in 
English and communications, manage- 
ment and mathematics, biology and nutri- 
tion, and so on. Or she can create what is, 
in effect, a new concentration by combin- 
ing groups of courses that previously have 
not been combined. 

Independent learning is a central part 
of the Simmons experience. A low 
student-faculty ratio allows for individual 
attention: The professor will be closely 
involved in a student’s work and she in 
her professor’s. Most independent work 
comes in upperclass years, when a stu- 
dent has better defined the scope of her 
academic and career interests. 

The larger community of metropolitan 
Boston is as important to Simmons stu- 
dents as the classroom, and much learn- 
ing takes place off campus. Many of the 
departments include field work and 
internships as part of their regular course 
of study, or provide opportunities for 
field work, which students plan them- 
selves. The office of a business or 
financial enterprise, a publishing house, 
a government department, a hospital, 
or a welfare agency—any one of these 
may play a major role in a Simmons 
education. 

In these and other ways, Simmons 
strives to help the individual find her 
place in current urban society. The Col- 
lege is very much an urban institution, 
deeply involved in and committed to the 
solutions of the city’s human problems, 
with programs and a location that make 
for a variety of associations. Simmons 
students go to nearby institutions for 
courses, field work, and volunteer or paid 
employment opportunities. Students from 
other colleges take courses or participate 
in activities at Simmons, and many 


women are enrolled in continuing education 
and professional programs at the College. 


The City and Beyond 


The College has limited formal coopera- 
tive relations with The School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, The New England 
Conservatory of Music, Hebrew College, 
Emmanuel College, and Wheelock Col- 
lege. Also, some Simmons departments 
conduct portions of their academic work 
at neighboring institutions—hospitals, 
for example—and, on occasion, a stu- 
dent can make arrangements for work at 
still other institutions as part of her Sim- 
mons program. All of these arrangements 
are limited and must have prior institu- 
tional approval. 

Often Simmons students look beyond 
Boston for study opportunities. Under 
approved foreign study programs, stu- 
dents may earn credits (taken over the 
span of a semester or a year) for a pre- 
scribed course of study at a foreign col- 
lege or university. The College also 
participates in an exchange program with 
three other colleges in the United States. 
Double-degree programs are offered in 
cooperation with Hebrew College, Mas- 
sachusetts College of Pharmacy and 
Allied Health Sciences, and Boston 
University and Dartmouth College 
(engineering). 

Simmons students may also enroll in 
the Washington Semester at American 
University in Washington, D.C. Each 
year a limited number of qualified 
undergraduates, usually juniors, study 
political science, economics, public 
affairs, and international relations in the 
capital with a group of students from 
colleges all over the country. Often this 
experience opens the way to summer 
employment and, possibly, a career in 
public administration. 

Full-time Simmons students may apply 
for admission into the Army Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC) Pro- 
gram offered by the Department of Mili- 


tary Science at Northeastern University. 
Simmons students are eligible to apply 
for both two- and three-year ROTC 
scholarship assistance programs. Academic 
credit for courses taken in the ROTC Pro- 
gram may not be transferred for use 
toward the Simmons degree. Interested 
students should contact the Professor of 
Military Science, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, 430 Parker Street, Boston, MA 
02215, or call (617) 437-2375. 


The College Community 


Simmons College is first and foremost an 
academic community whose primary 
goals are to prepare students who are 
well informed, open-minded, and sensi- 
tive to values. To attain these goals we 
seek to create an atmosphere within 
which students may learn to become 
actively engaged members of society and 
to develop the resources to lead rich 
personal lives. We hope to achieve these 
goals through an active and continuing 
exchange of ideas among students and 
faculty and the general college community. 

To insure that these goals are attained, 
Simmons has committed itself to the fol- 
lowing principles: 

Simmons College supports the principle 
and spirit of equal employment opportu- 
nity for all persons, based on each 
individual’s qualifications and fitness. 

It is the College’s policy to administer 
its employment and personnel policies 
without regard to race, color, religion, 
national origin, sex, sexual orientation, 
legally recognized handicap, or veteran 
status. 

All students are given equal access to 
the College’s programs and resources. In 
accordance with applicable law, admis- 
sion to the College’s undergraduate bac- 
calaureate program is reserved for 
women. The College is committed to 
admitting students of any race, color, or 
national and ethnic origin to all the pro- 
grams and activities generally made 
available to students at the College, 


including scholarship and loan programs, 
athletic programs, and other College- 

administered social, educational and rec- 
reational programs, and student services. 

Simmons College subscribes to the 
policies set forth in Section 504 of the 
Federal Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
which mandates equal opportunity for 
qualified handicapped persons in educa- 
tional programs and activities. 

Simmons College strives to insure that 
all decisions concerning hiring and pro- 
motion of faculty and staff, or the educa- 
tional progress of its students, are based 
on considerations appropriate to an aca- 
demic institution and not on factors such 
as race, color, sex, sexual orientation, 
religion, age, national origin, handicap, 
or veteran’s status. 

Furthermore, Simmons College is 
committed to creating an atmosphere 
within which the diversity of its mem- 
bers’ individual roles meets with under- 
standing, respect, and encouragement, 
and where discrimination and harassment 
by any member of the faculty, staff, or 
student body against any other will be 
condemned and redressed. The College 
does not tolerate sexual harassment of 
employees or students. 

Complaints of discrimination or 
harassment should be addressed to the 
Simmons College Vice President or 
applicable Dean for appropriate action. 

Simmons students are actively 
involved in and concerned with the 
affairs of the College, and examine in a 
variety of ways the principles by which 
the institution is governed. 

Students are regular participants in 
formal and informal discussions with the 
President, other administrators, and the 
faculty. Students also serve on faculty 
committees that work on problems of 
curriculum and College policy. The vari- 
ous academic departments keep in touch 
with student opinion through liaison 
meetings. 

Individual responsibility is the founda- 
tion of the Simmons community. The 


Honor System is based on the premise 
that everyone can uphold responsible 
academic and social standards of conduct 
without supervision. A full description of 
the Honor System appears in the Student 
Handbook. 

The student’s enrollment at the College 
carries with it the expectation that she 
will abide by the Honor Code of Respon- 
sibility and accept the standards of con- 
duct and scholarship established by the 
faculty, students, and administration. The 
College reserves the right to require the 
withdrawal of any student who does not 
maintain acceptable academic standing or 
modes of behavior as outlined in the Stu- 
dent Handbook and other official College 
publications. 

A student is responsible for her success 
at the College in yet another way. Enroll- 
ment in a course means a reciprocal 
agreement has been entered into between 
the instructor and student: The instructor 
is obliged to teach, to evaluate student 
work, and to be available for conferences 
during designated office hours; the 
student is obliged to complete all work by 
the assigned deadlines, to attend all 
classes, and to devote sufficient out-of- 
class time to course material, so that what 
happens in class reaches a mind prepared 
for that day’s lecture, lab, or discussion. 
Three hours spent out of class in prepara- 
tion for every hour in class is a reasonable 
expectation. 

Attendance and punctuality are 
expected at all classes. There are no 
established College-wide penalties for 
absences, but the instructor will take 
attendance into account when evaluating 
the student’s achievement. The responsi- 
bility for explaining an absence rests with 
the individual student, but she must 
understand that the instructor is not obli- 
gated to grant requests for make-up or 
supplementary work regardless of the 
reason for absence. 

While recognizing that some of a stu- 
dent’s time might need to be set aside for 
outside employment and other non- 


academic obligations, College obliga- 
tions—especially class attendance— 
must take precedence over all other com- 
mitments. In addition, attendance may be 
required at class meetings, lectures, or 
examinations scheduled at times outside 
the regular class hours. 

For many students, substantial outside 
employment is a necessity. But a student 
who puts her paying job before her 
school work is cheating herself. The Col- 
lege thus urges a student caught between 
the demands of school work and a need 
for earning money to consider reducing 
her hours of employment and to consult 
with a Financial Aid officer. No one can 
set aside sufficient time and energy to do 
justice to a full course load, and at the 
Same time work at a paying job for more 
than ten hours a week (for freshmen) or 
15 hours a week for upperclassmen. 

As required by the General Laws of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the 
following section of an Act excusing the 
absence of students for their religious 
beliefs is included for reference by our 
students: Chapter 151C, Section 2B: “Any 
student in an educational or vocational 
training institution, other than a religious 
or denominational education or voca- 
tional training institution, who is unable, 
because of her/his religious beliefs, to 
attend classes or to participate in any 
examination, study, or work requirement 
on a particular day shall be excused from 
any such examination or study or work 
requirement, and shall be provided with 
an opportunity to make up such examina- 
tion, study, or work requirement which 
she or he may have missed because of 
such absence on any particular day; pro- 
vided, however, that such makeup exam- 
ination or work shall not create an 
unreasonable burden upon such school. 
No fees of any kind shall be charged by 
the institution for making available to the 
said student such opportunity. No 
adverse or prejudicial effects shall result 
to any student because of her/his availing 
himself of the provisions of the section.” 


The College’s practice in regard to 
student record keeping is based on the 
provisions of the Educational Privacy Act 
of 1974, and is intended to be a safe- 
guard against the unauthorized release of 
information. Information on the Educa- 
tional Privacy Act and students’ rights 
under the law is available in the Student 
Handbook. In addition, data regarding 
retention at Simmons is available from 
the Registrar of the College, in compli- 
ance with P.L. 94-482. 

An undergraduate student who wishes 
to withdraw from the College must notify 
the Registrar, in writing, in advance of 
her withdrawal. Students are urged to 
consult with a dean of the College and 
with their parents or guardians before 
making a decision to withdraw from the 
College. 

Simmons College provides housing on 
a space-available basis for full-time un- 
dergraduate students and a limited number 
of graduate students interested in living on 
campus. Housing may also be provided at 
nearby off-campus locations that are 
rented and staffed by Simmons College. 
Rooms on the campus are reserved for an 
entire academic year, and a student is 
expected to maintain her residence on the 
campus for that year. Any changes in 
room assignment or in residence during 
the year must receive prior approval from 
the Director of Residence. The College 
does not provide housing for part-time 
students or families. Permission to con- 
tinue in residence following marriage 
must be secured from the Director of 
Residence. 

Full-time undergraduate students who 
wish to change their residence status after 
enrolling at Simmons must notify the 
Director of Residence. Students are 
urged to consult with their parents or 
guardians before making a decision to 
live off campus. 

All students who live on campus are 
required to eat their meals at Bartol Hall 
at the regularly scheduled times. Special 
dietary arrangements for reasons of 


health are possible with the authorization 
of the College Medical Director. For an 
additional fee, resident students who 
wish to follow Kosher dietary guidelines 
can join the Kosher Kitchen, a small, 
student-run organization. 


The Office of the President is 
responsible for the supervision of 
College activities and the determination 
of College policy. To implement those 
responsibilities, the Office, each year, 
develops a budget of College expenditures 
and income, and also recommends 
appointments of faculty, administration, 
and staff to the Simmons Corporation. 


The Offices of the Academic Deans 
are responsible to the President for the 
College’s academic departments and pro- 
grams, faculty, budgets, curriculum de- 
velopment, and, especially, for matters 
pertaining to students who concentrate or 
elect courses in their areas: humanities, 
sciences, and social sciences. The depart- 
ments and programs for which each Aca- 
demic Dean is responsible are as follows: 
Dean of Humanities: Art and Music, 
English, Foreign Languages and Litera- 
tures, History, Philosophy; Afro-Amer- 
ican Studies, American Studies, OPEN, 
Women’s Studies. 

Dean of Sciences: Biology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Nursing, Nutrition, Physi- 
cal Education, Physics, Psychology; 
Computer Science, Engineering, 
Pharmacy. 

Dean of Social Sciences: Communica- 
tions, Economics, Education and Human 
Services, Health Science for Physical 
Therapy, Management, Political Science, 
Sociology; International Relations, Prince 
Program in Retail Management. 


The Office of the Dean of the College 
is responsible to the President for viewing 
and interpreting the overall impact of the 
College’s educational mission and pro- 
grams on its students. The Dean and the 
Associate Deans function collaboratively 


in order to implement the Office’s primary 
objectives, which are to provide individ- 
ual guidance for students and to assist 
them with the development of their ideas 
about the College and their related experi- 
ences. The Dean, additionally, coordi- 
nates the activities of the College’s 
student services offices. The Associate 
Deans advise disabled, and AHANA 
(African American, Hispanic, Asian, and 
Native American) students, and adminis- 
ter the following programs: academic 
advising, commuter student advising, 
retention, and domestic exchange. 


Student Services 


In keeping with its philosophy of individ- 

ual study and career planning, the College 
maintains supplementary educational and 

personal services for its students. 


The Office of Supportive Instruc- 
tional Services helps students to put their 
best efforts into their courses. Through 
academic counseling, the central function 
of the office, students become more moti- 
vated, learn to use their time efficiently, 
read their texts effectively, take adequate 
notes, and prepare for examinations. SIS 
study groups help students apply these 
general study skills to the specific content 
of many introductory and some advanced 
courses. Course tutors, if needed, can also 
be provided as a second option. In addi- 
tion, writing tutors help students sharpen 
their critical thinking and command of 
written English through work on course 
papers. An English as a Second Language 
(ESL) tutor is available to work with 
bilingual and foreign students on English 
language skills, general study skills, and 
writing assignments. Workshops in these 
areas are provided according to the 
demand and interest of students. Develop- 
mental reading and basic math review 
workshops are also offered each year. A 
Foreign Student Adviser is available to 
assist foreign students with their academic 
adjustment and with INS regulations. Stu- 


dents may make appointments for these 
programs, but many services are available 
on a walk-in basis. 


The Office of Student Financial Aid 
administers federal, state, and institution- 
ally funded financial aid programs to eli- 
gible students. This funding may make a 
Simmons education available to students 
who are unable to finance costs entirely 
on their own. In addition, the Office 
determines eligibility for work in the fed- 
eral College Work-Study Program, which 
provides term-time and summer positions 
both on and off campus. Advising on 
financial planning and budgeting, as well 
as on sources of assistance outside the 
College, is also provided. 


The Needham Career Planning and 
Counseling Center’s staff offers personal 
and career counseling services to students 
who wish to discuss their concerns and 
questions with a staff psychologist or 
intern in psychology or counseling. 
Following an initial evaluation, the staff 
person will recommend appropriate ways 
of helping the student cope with these 
concerns. To assist students with their 
career and academic planning, the staff 
encourages students to utilize the career 
information located in the College’s 
Career Resource Center. Consultation 
services are available to any student, fac- 
ulty member, or administrator who is con- 
cerned about any member of the Simmons 
community. Personal and career counsel- 
ing to students and consultation to the 
Simmons community are available on a 
confidential, cost-free basis. 


The Career Resource Center is a 
specialized library for students, staff, and 
alumnae interested in exploring and 
researching career opportunities and aca- 
demic programs. Resources in the Center 
include college catalogs on microfiche, 
company annual reports, career informa- 
tion and planning files, books, pamphlets 
and an Alumnae Contact File. In addi- 
tion, the Center houses SIGI-PLUS, a 


self-directed career guidance computer 
program with thoroughly researched 
information about occupations, values, 
interests, skills, educational programs, 
and more. A librarian or reference assis- 
tant is available for consultation. 


The Career Services and Placement 
Office assists undergraduates, seniors, 
graduate students, and alumni at all stages 
of their career development, including 
experienced graduates who wish to eval- 
uate and prepare for possible career 
changes. In groups or in individual 
appointments, students and alumni can 
receive help in preparing for a job 
search, identifying compatible employ- 
ment, and focusing on long-term career 
goals. Annually, the Office lists over 
5,000 positions in business and industry, 
health and education, government, public 
affairs, and human services. Job seekers 
may use these positions for direct appli- 
cation when appropriate, or as examples 
of opportunities available in particular 
career areas. However, the Career Services 
and Placement Office is not an employ- 
ment agency. Recommendations from the 
Simmons faculty and former employers 
may be filed in this Office so they will be 
available when needed to support new 
job or graduate school applications. 

The Student Employment area of Career 
Services and Placement helps students 
who seek jobs during the academic year 
and during vacation periods. The Office 
maintains listings for both on- and off- 
campus employment funded either by the 
organization(s) or through the Federal 
College Work-Study Program. Intern- 
ships and off-campus learning experi- 
ences are filed in the Office and circu- 
lated to academic departments. The 
Office also provides the liaison between 
the Massachusetts Internship Office and 
the College. 

Adjacent to the Career Services and 
Placement Office is the Career Resource 
Center, a branch of the College Libraries, 
which has a collection of books, pam- 


phlets, directories, and company files 
that may be useful for career exploration. 
For the benefit of students who plan to 
attend graduate school, the Center pro- 
vides graduate school directories, cata- 
logs on microfiche, and test applications. 
A directory of faculty advisers for stu- 
dents interested in graduate programs is 
compiled annually by the Career Services 
and Placement Office. 


The Office of Residence strives to 
enhance and enrich the students’ residen- 
tial experience by providing services, pro- 
gramming, and support through an exten- 
sive network of student and professional 
staff. The staff includes peer Resident 
Advisers, hall Resident Directors, and a 
professional central office staff. The Resi- 
dence staff serve as liaisons, advocates, 
and mentors in nearly all aspects of the 
students’ residential life. The office ad- 
ministers staff selection, training and de- 
velopment; student hall government train- 
ing and advising; student room selection 
and assignment process; residence campus 
policies and procedures; student judicial 
board; and the off-campus housing office. 


The Student Activities Center serves as 
a support and resource center for student 
organizations and activities at Simmons. 
A calendar of events, resource materials, 
campus activity guidelines, and program- 
ming ideas are available from the Direc- 
tor. The Center also provides several ser- 
vices to the Simmons community: a ride 
board, discount movie tickets, Interna- 
tional Student ID cards, postage stamps, 
MASCO shuttle tickets, and tickets to 
selected popular plays and events in Bos- 
ton. All requests for use of residence- 
campus facilities are processed by the 
Center. Students interested in Student 
Government, liaisons, student organiza- 
tions, policy committees, and/or all- 
campus programs are encouraged to stop 
by the Center. 


Health Services. The Health Center, 
which includes clinic and inpatient facili- 


ties, is located on the residence campus. 
It is licensed by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts Division of Hospital 
Facilities. The staff includes the Medical 
Director; Administrative Director; sev- 
eral staff physicians; a nurse practitioner; 
consultants in gynecology, dermatology, 
and psychiatry; registered nurses; and a 
laboratory technician. Physicians and the 
nurse practitioner have daily office hours 
during the school year. Registered nurses 
are on duty 24 hours a day. 

All undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents must submit a health certificate to 
the Medical Director prior to registration. 
The College provides these forms 
through the Admission Office. 

A compulsory Health Fee payment of 
$328 annually is required of all full-time 
undergraduates. This fee covers the use of 
all Health Center facilities during the 
undergraduate calendar year, including ten 
days of inpatient care. The fee covers 
charges for prescription medications for 
inpatients, but not for outpatients. Consul- 
tations with physicians outside the Health 
Center, as well as X-rays and laboratory 
tests not available at the Health Center 
(e.g., specialized tests or emergency pro- 
cedures that may be necessary when there 
is no technician on duty), are also not cov- 
ered by the Health Fee. Expenses associ- 
ated with serious illness requiring 
hospitalization outside the Health Center 
are the responsibility of each student. 
Since medical care in Boston is very ex- 
pensive, attention to the provision of ade- 
quate accident and illness insurance for 
each student cannot be overemphasized. 
All full-time undergraduate and graduate 
students are required to carry basic medi- 
cal insurance. We recommend that stu- 
dents carry catastrophic health insurance, 
as well as the required basic medical insur- 
ance. Students and parents should check 
with their own insurance providers about 
adequate coverage, either through family/ 
individual plans or with the student health 
insurance plan that is available from the 
College. Graduate students may elect to 


use the Health Center as undergraduates do 
by paying the Health Fee, or on a fee-for- 
service basis. The Health Center is open 
during the undergraduate calendar year and 
is closed during all vacations. 


College Libraries. The College Libraries 
exist to serve the varied information 
needs of the students, faculty, and staff 
of the College. The Libraries support the 
College’s academic programs, and help 
provide for the research needs of their 
patrons. They achieve this goal by ac- 
quiring and making readily accessible a 
wide variety of print and nonprint materi- 
als, and by offering intelligent and re- 
sponsive readers’ services. At the same 
time, the Libraries promote some of the 
College community’s nonacademic inter- 
ests; hence, there is a frequently updated 
Browsing Room collection and a policy 
of welcoming student and faculty requests 
for new books, journal subscriptions, and 
other library materials. 

The Simmons College Libraries con- 
sist of several major components, which 
contain more than 230,000 volumes and 
1,800 periodical subscriptions. Beatley 
Library, the undergraduate facility, 
houses the bulk of these titles, as well as 
a rapidly expanding collection of media 
materials. A comprehensive reference 
collection, plus special resources in areas 
such as women’s studies and juvenile 
literature, are major assets of the Beatley 
Library. The Library staff provides in- 
depth reference service, interlibrary 
loans, and computer literature searching, 
and works closely with faculty to provide 
programs of library instruction. 

Microcomputers are available in a spe- 
cial Microcomputer Laboratory and 
Classroom and in the reference area of 
the Library for students, faculty, and 
staff; assistance in their use is offered by 
librarians. 

The Media Center, located on the first 
floor of the Library, includes a video stu- 
dio and editing facility, as well as a media 
lab for the production of slide-tape pre- 


sentations and graphic materials. The 
Center provides the Simmons community 
with a variety of services, including 
media instruction and assistance in rent- 
ing and acquiring media materials and 
equipment. 

The College’s Colonel Miriam E. 
Perry Goll Archives, located nearby in 
the Main College Building, houses a col- 
lection of historical materials relating to 
Simmons, and to the history of profes- 
sional education for women. 

The Career Resource Center, also 
located in the MCB, is a reference library 
where students can explore and research 
various academic programs and career 
opportunities. 

The Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science Library has an 
important collection of materials dealing 
with the organization of knowledge. This 
library is located on the fourth floor of 
the Beatley Library building. 

The Graduate School of Social Work, 
located at 51 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, maintains a separate library of 
materials on social service and policy. 

The Graduate School of Management 
Library was opened in 1983 to support 
the specialized needs of graduate man- 
agement students. The facility is at 419 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 

The Simmons College Libraries belong 
to the Fenway Library Consortium, 
which is composed of 13 nearby librar- 
ies. All members of the Simmons com- 
munity have library privileges at the 
other 12 libraries, which include the 
Brookline Public Library, and libraries at 
Emerson, Emmanuel, Hebrew, and 
Wheelock colleges; Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Art; Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy and Allied Health Sciences; 
Suffolk University; University of Massa- 
chusetts at Boston; Wentworth Institute; 
The New England Conservatory of 
Music; and the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Physical Education/Athletics. All first- 
year students must take four courses in 


physical education. Upperclass students 
may participate in any activities they 
choose. The new Sports Center opened in 
spring 1989. Specific information about 
physical education is on page 115. 

In addition to physical education, the 
College has a competitive athletic pro- 
gram, including ten varsity sports— 
basketball, crew, cross-country, field 
hockey, sailing, soccer, swimming, 
tennis, track, and volleyball. 


The Alumnae Association 

This independent organization is the con- 
necting link between students and more 
than 31,000 Simmons graduates through- 
out the world. It provides students with 
opportunities to meet alumnae and discuss 
career interests. Students assist alumnae 
committees with programs and fund rais- 
ing. Each year the Association gives two 
academic awards to seniors. There are 38 
active alumnae clubs and several Sim- 
mons Professional Alumnae Network 
groups in the U.S.; together with the class 
organizations and the Alumnae Affairs 
Office at the College, they address the 
educational and professional concerns of 
alumnae and provide scholarship aid 
through various on- and off-campus activ- 
ities. Alumnae give important financial 
support to the College through annual, 
capital, and deferred gifts. They also offer 
mentor support and internships in their 
professional workplaces. The Student- 
Alumnae Association promotes to under- 
graduates the important role alumnae play 
in the Simmons community. 


Admission 


Freshman Students 

The students at Simmons come from 
most of the 50 states and more than 30 
foreign countries. They represent a vari- 
ety of religious, racial, and economic 
backgrounds. They have a variety of 
interests as well—in their studies and in 
their extracurricular activities. 
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To retain this diversity is the responsi- 
bility of the Committee on Admission, 
and this means its policies must be flex- 
ible, focusing on each applicant’s quali- 
ties of scholarship and character. As the 
Committee selects the freshman class, it 
must be concerned with the student 
what she can bring to Simmons and what 
Simmons can offer her. 

The credentials that each applicant 
must submit are listed below. The most 
important is the high school record. A 
careful study of the number and level of 
courses that a student has taken, her 
grades, and her school’s recommendation 
give the Committee an indication of the 
kind of work she can be expected to do in 
college. 

What the student has to say about her- 
self, in writing her application and during 
an interview, tells the Committee about 
her interests and the kind of activities to 
which she has devoted her time and 
energy. 

Finally, the results of the required 
standardized tests help to complete the 
picture. 

At regular meetings, the eight mem- 
bers of the faculty and administration 
who make up the Committee on Admis- 
sion review each applicant’s credentials. 
They bring their impressions together and 
select for admission those students who 
appear to be best qualified for Simmons. 





Application Procedure for Freshmen 
Simmons offers two admission plans for 
freshman applicants: 

1. Early Decision: Students who are 
firmly committed to Simmons as their 
first-choice college may choose to apply 
under the Early Decision Plan. There are 
two deadlines for Early Decision: The 
application deadline for Early Decision I 
is November 15, with notification of a 
decision no later than December 15. The 
deadline for Early Decision II is January 
1, with notification of a decision no later 
than February |. Students considered 
under the Early Decision plan, if 
accepted, are committing themselves to 


enroll at Simmons, and must withdraw 
all other applications submitted to other 
institutions. A deposit must be returned 
to the Admission Office no later than 
January 15 for Early Decision I and 
March | for Early Decision II. Students 
not accepted under the Early Decision 
Plan will automatically be reconsidered 
with the remaining applicant pool. 

2. Regular Decision: The application 
deadline for regular admission is Febru- 
ary |. Notification of a final decision will 
be received no later than April 15. Sim- 
mons subscribes to the National Candi- 
date Reply Date of May 1. 


Required Credentials: 

1. Application Form: The Simmons 
application and a nonrefundable fee of 
$35 should be submitted to the Admis- 
sion Office for regular-decision candi- 
dates by February |. Early-decision 
candidates should apply by November 15 
for Early Decision I and by January | for 
Early Decision I. Students applying for 
the spring semester, which begins in Jan- 
uary, should submit an application by 
December |. The Common Application 
may be used in place of the Simmons 
form for students applying for regular 
decision. 

2. Application for Financial Aid: 
The Simmons College Financial Aid 
Form, which is also available from the 
Admission Office, must be returned to 
the Financial Aid Office by February 1. 
Students applying under the Early Deci- 
sion Plan should contact the Financial 
Aid Office for an Early Financial Aid 
Form. This form should be submitted to 
the Financial Aid Office by November 15 
for Early Decision I and by January | for 
Early Decision II. Financial need is not a 
factor considered in the admission pro- 
cess. For further information about finan- 
cial aid, see page 18. 

3. Tests: Every applicant must take 
either the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
or the American College Testing Assess- 
ment (ACT). Applicants whose native 
language is not English should see the 


test requirements for international stu- 
dents. All tests should be taken no later 
than the January testing date of the appli- 
cant’s senior year. Scores should be 
reported to Simmons by the College 
Board. (The CEEB code for Simmons is 
3761.) For information concerning these 
tests, write the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board at either Box 592, Prince- 
ton, NJ 08540, or Box 1025, Berkeley, 
CA 94701, or the American College Test- 
ing Assessment, P.O. Box 414, Iowa 
City, IA 52243. 

4. Secondary School Record: A com- 
plete transcript from the secondary 
school is required. 

5. Recommendations: The applicant 
must submit two official recommenda- 
tions from the high school she attends, 
one from a guidance counselor and one 
from a teacher. A student may submit 
additional recommendations if she so 
chooses. 

6. Personal Interview: Each appli- 
cant should visit the College if possible. 
An interview, although not required, is 
strongly recommended. The Admission 
Office is open for interviews Monday 
through Friday from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m., and on Saturday from 9:00 a.m. to 
1:00 p.m. when the College is in session. 
Please make appointments as far in 
advance as possible. 

7. Deferred Admission: Accepted 
students who are not able to attend Sim- 
mons the semester for which they were 
accepted may request to have their accep- 
tance deferred to the next semester or the 
next academic year. Requests must be 
submitted in writing to the Office of 
Admission prior to the date the student is 
expected to enroll. 


Advanced Placement 

Academic credit and/or advanced place- 
ment in courses taught at Simmons may 
be granted to students who have com- 
pleted Advanced Placement courses in 
secondary school. Achievement in the 
Advanced Placement tests of the College 


Board is recognized as follows: Eight 
credits will be given for the score of five; 
four credits will be given for the score of 
four; possible credit will be given for the 
score of three upon the recommendation 
of the appropriate department after a 
review of the student’s AP examination; 
no credit will be given for the scores of 
one or two. 


Honors Scholarship Programs 
Simmons offers two academic scholar- 
ships for incoming students: The Fresh- 
man Honors Scholarship and the Dorothy 
Ferebee Scholarship. If eligible, students 
may apply for both. The deadline for 
each program is February 1. 


Freshman Honors Program and 
Scholarship Competition 

Each year approximately 10 entering stu- 
dents who have achieved outstanding 
academic records during high school will 
be admitted to the College as Simmons 
Scholars. They will be chosen from 
among finalists in the Freshman Honors 
Scholarship Competition, and will partic- 
ipate in a two-semester, interdisciplinary, 
freshman seminar, as well as a variety of 
other activities. 

To enter the Scholarship Competition, 
interested high school seniors will com- 
plete an Honors Scholarship application 
in addition to the regular admission mate- 
rials. Finalists will be invited to the cam- 
pus for an Honors Symposium and 
interviews with Simmons faculty mem- 
bers. Winners of the Scholarship Compe- 
tition will be awarded scholarships of 
$4,000 for each of their four years at 
Simmons. 


Ferebee Scholarship Competition 

The Dorothy Ferebee Scholarship is 
offered each year to a select number of 
incoming AHANA (African-American, 
Hispanic, Asian, and Native-American) 
students. All AHANA seniors in high 
school who have distinguished them- 
selves academically, as well as in their 
cocurricular and community service, are 


encouraged to apply. Finalists will be 
selected from among all applicants and 
will be invited to campus for the Honors 
Symposium, which will include an inter- 
view with a member of the Dorothy Fer- 
ebee Scholarship Committee. Winners of 
the Scholarship Competition will be 
awarded scholarships for each of their 
four years at Simmons. 


Transfer Students 
Each year approximately 100 students 
with advanced standing are admitted into 
the College. Transfers are accepted for 
both the January and September terms. A 
transfer student is anyone who is enroll- 
ing in Simmons for the first time, and 
who has earned at least nine college-level 
credits at another accredited institution. 
The amount of credit awarded to an 
entering transfer student depends upon 
the requirements in her field of concen- 
tration, as well as upon the courses that 
she completed elsewhere. Credit is gen- 
erally granted for courses, comparable to 
Simmons courses, that were successfully 
completed at another accredited institu- 
tion. The student must have received a 
grade of at least C— to receive credit for a 
course. Transfer students must spend at 
least three semesters at Simmons and 
earn a minimum of 48 semester hours of 
credit while regularly enrolled at the Col- 
lege to be eligible for the Simmons 
degree. Students interested in nursing or 
physical therapy should contact the 
Admission Office before they apply to 
discuss requirements for these programs. 
Students aged 23 or older should apply 
to Simmons through the Office of Con- 
tinuing Education. Please see page 17 
for details. 


Application Procedure for Transfers 

1. Application Form: Each applicant 
fills out a form furnished by the Office of 
Admission and returns it with a nonre- 
fundable fee of $35, no later than April | 
for entrance in the fall semester. Notifica- 
tion of decisions will be made by May 15. 
Students who decide to enroll in Simmons 


College should submit a deposit no later 
than June 15. Students interested in 
enrolling for the spring semester should 
apply no later than December 1. 

2. Application for Financial Aid: 
The completed Financial Aid Application 
Form must be returned to the Simmons 
Financial Aid Office by April 1 for the 
fall semester, and by December | for the 
spring semester. Financial need is not a 
factor considered in the admission pro- 
cess. For further information about finan- 
cial aid, see the next section. 

3. Secondary School Record: A 
complete transcript from the secondary 
school is required. The applicant should 
contact her high school directly for this 
information. 

4. Tests: Standardized test results are 
required of each applicant. This require- 
ment may be met by taking either the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or the 
American College Testing (ACT) Assess- 
ment. Scores of tests taken before college 
entrance may be used. For information 
concerning these tests, write the College 
Entrance Examination Board at either 
Box 592, Princeton, NJ 08540, or Box 
1025, Berkeley, CA 94701, or the Amer- 
ican College Testing Assessment, P.O. 
Box 414, Iowa City, [A 52243. Interna- 
tional students whose primary language 
is not English must take the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 
in place of the SAT or ACT. A minimum 
TOEFL score of 550 is acceptable for 
admission. Applicants who have not 
taken any of the above-mentioned tests 
should contact the Admission Office for 
information about alternative testing. In 
all cases, the applicant is responsible for 
having the test results forwarded to the 
Admission Office. 

5. College Record: An official tran- 
script from each college attended is 
required. When final grades are avail- 
able, the applicant must file a supplemen- 
tary transcript. 

6. Midterm Grade Report: The 
Admission Committee requests that each 
applicant have her current instructors 


send midterm reports with her expected 
grades to the Admission Office. It is 
helpful to the Committee to have mid- 
semester grades if they are available. 

7. College Recommendations: A 
recommendation from a faculty member 
and a letter of good standing from the 
Dean of Students at the applicant’s 
present college are required. Forms for 
this purpose are included with the appli- 
cation materials. As directed on the 
form, the Dean of Students must also 
indicate the current academic status of 
the applicant. 

The Simmons Admission Office keeps 
all credentials for two years. Therefore, 
applicants should notify the Office if they 
have previously applied to the College, 
as some of the required credentials may 
already be on file. 


Advanced Placement for 

Transfer Students 

A transfer student must have taken the 
College Board Advanced Placement 
Examination before she matriculated at 
the college she attended as a freshman, 
and she must apply for credit no later 
than the end of her first semester at Sim- 
mons. She must also submit to the Regis- 
trar the official Educational Testing 
Service’s verification of her scores. For 
additional information about Advanced 
Placement credit, please see page 14. 


Second Baccalaureate Degree 
Qualified students holding a baccalaure- 
ate degree may be admitted to the Col- 
lege as a candidate for another baccalau- 
reate degree. They are allowed to apply, 
where appropriate, up to a maximum of 
80 credits from the first degree toward 
the second degree. 

After admission to the College, stu- 
dents 22 years of age and under are sub- 
ject to all the conditions that apply to 
transfer students. Applicants 23 and 
older apply through the Office of Con- 
tinuing Education and, once admitted, 
are subject to the policies that apply to 
CE students. 


The Simmons Semester in Boston 

The Simmons Semester in Boston Pro- 
gram allows men and women from other 
colleges and universities to spend one 
semester enrolled as visiting students at 
Simmons. All courses in the College cur- 
riculum are open to Simmons Semester 
students, assuming the prerequisites have 
been fulfilled and space is available. 
Housing on the Simmons residence cam- 
pus will be available to visiting students 
on a space-available basis. Students who 
are in good standing at their home insti- 
tutions are eligible to apply. In addition 
to an application, candidates must for- 
ward an official transcript from the col- 
lege in which they are currently enrolled. 
Financial aid is not available for Sim- 
mons Semester students. 


International Students 

Simmons welcomes applications from 
qualified international students. Please 
read the above procedures carefully, not- 
ing that the same deadlines apply for 
admission, although some of the require- 
ments are different. Simmons is autho- 
rized under federal law to enroll non- 
immigrant alien students. Applicants are 
expected to have satisfied those qualifica- 
tions for student (F) status required by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS), i.e., “The applicant must have 
successfully completed a course of study 
equivalent to that normally required of an 
American applicant seeking admission to 
the school at the same level.” 

A sound knowledge of the English lan- 
guage is essential for admission. The 
College must be able to verify that all 
students are capable of enrolling in a full- 
time program of study. Therefore, if 
English is not a student’s native language, 
she must take the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language (TOEFL) as well as the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). For infor- 
mation concerning the TOEFL, write Test 


of English as a Foreign Language, Box 899, 


Princeton, NJ 08541, U.S.A. A minimum 
TOEFL score of 550 is required. 


Because Simmons is required by the 
INS to “obtain verification from the 
applicant that financial resources are ade- 
quate to provide for her expenses without 
resorting to unauthorized employment,” 
it requires that each applicant submit to 
the Admission Committee a statement 
outlining her financial resources and 
method of payment. 

Financial aid for international students 
is not available. However, applicants 
who have done well in secondary school 
are encouraged to apply to the Freshman 
Honors Program and Scholarship. In 
addition, international students may be 
able to find limited part-time work on 
campus. 

Applicants who live outside of the 
United States will learn of their admis- 
sion decision as soon as their file is com- 
plete. An I-20 form will be sent with all 
international acceptance letters. 


Continuing Education Program 
Simmons offers its courses to women 
beyond the age of traditional college stu- 
dents (aged 23 or older) who seek further 
education. The CE Program provides an 
opportunity for them to complete or sup- 
plement their education on a flexible basis. 

There are many reasons why women 
enter the program: to complete an under- 
graduate degree, to make up prerequisites 
for graduate school, to expand compe- 
tence as a professional, to gain enrich- 
ment, or, for younger women, to take 
courses as a guest student from another 
college. 

Qualifications for acceptance are flex- 
ible, although readiness and ability to 
handle course work at Simmons are 
important factors. Potential degree candi- 
dates range from those with no previous 
college work to those with up to 80 hours 
of transferable credits. Non-degree 
applicants are classified as Special 
Students. 

Continuing Education students enroll 
in regular undergraduate courses, and 
those working toward completing their 


undergraduate education receive the stan- 
dard Simmons degrees. 

The Office of Continuing Education 
also advises students who are interested 
in the Bachelor of Science Degree Com- 
pletion Program for Registered Nurses 
(see page 105). 

Further information and individual 
counseling may be obtained from the 
Office of Continuing Education. 


Graduate Programs 

For information on admission to Sim- 
mons’ various graduate programs, see 
page 147. 


Financial Aid 


Simmons makes its educational opportu- 
nities available to as many capable, 
promising students as possible and wel- 
comes applications from students who 
could not meet their expenses at the Col- 
lege without assistance. 

The College believes that the amount 
of aid given a student should be based 
upon financial need, and Simmons uti- 
lizes the College Scholarship Service of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. The Scholarship Service assists 
the College in determining need, and all 
applicants for assistance must submit a 
copy of the Financial Aid Form to the 
appropriate College Scholarship Service 
Center. A copy of the family’s Internal 
Revenue Service 1040 Form and a Sim- 
mons aid application also must be sub- 
mitted to the College. 

Financial aid is offered in the form of 
grants, loans, and part-time employment. 


Grants 

Grants, with the exception of the Sim- 
mons Honors Scholarships, are awarded 
on the basis of need, academic achieve- 
ment and promise, and personal qualifi- 
cations. The number of students selected 
for grants each year is determined by the 
amount of money available and the needs 
of the applicant pool. 


Once a student has completed her 
application for financial aid (see below), 
she is automatically considered for all 
awards administered by the College; she 
need not make special application for any 
one scholarship. The College offers 
grants in amounts up to $11,000, and 
these grants result partially from nearly 
175 named and special scholarships pro- 
vided by generous alumnae and friends of 
the College. For scholarships donated by 
Simmons alumnae clubs, regional prefer- 
ence is given. Other Simmons scholar- 
ships are awarded based on the student’s 
academic field of interest. 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants administered by the College are 
from funds provided by the federal gov- 
ernment, and are available to qualified 
high school graduates. 

Pell Grants of up to $2,200 a year are 
provided directly to needy students by the 
federal government. All undergraduates 
are eligible to apply for a Pell Grant by 
filing the Financial Aid Form. Students 
receiving such grants must be registered 
for at least a half-time academic program. 
All Massachusetts residents must apply 
for a Pell Grant in order to be considered 
for the Massachusetts State Scholarship 
Program. 

State scholarship programs are another 
possibility that applicants should investi- 
gate. A number of states, among them 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, offer grants 
that may be used within or outside the 
state at the college of the applicant’s 
choice. 


Loans 
Simmons College Loans are available to 
undergraduates who are studying on at 
least a half-time basis, and who, without 
such assistance, would be unable to meet 
their educational expenses. 
Perkins/National Direct Student Loans, 
from funds provided partly by the federal 
government and partly by the College, are 


available to eligible full- and half-time 
students who are admitted into one of the 
College’s regular programs. 

Stafford Loans (formerly GSL), autho- 
rized by the Higher Education Assistance 
Act of 1965, are available to eligible stu- 
dents in amounts up to $2,625 per year 
for freshmen and sophomores, and $4,000 
per year for juniors and seniors through 
private commercial lenders, such as 
banks, credit unions, and savings and loan 
associations. Information about these 
loans can be obtained from participating 
agencies in the student’s home area. 

Parent Loans for Undergraduate Stu- 
dents (PLUS) help parents to pay for their 
children’s higher education by enabling 
them to borrow up to $4,000 per child per 
academic year, up to a maximum of 
$20,000 for each student. Repayment 
starts within 60 days of disbursement, and 
loans are repaid over a maximum period 
of ten years. Further information and 
applications for PLUS can be obtained 
from a local bank or credit union. 

Independent students are eligible to 
borrow under this program. These loans 
should be considered cautiously since 
repayment may be required while the stu- 
dent is still in college. Further information 
and applications can be obtained from a 
local bank or credit union. 

Another program available to parents 
and students is the Family Education Loan 
program. Loans are offered to families at 
an interest rate of roughly 10 percent, 
with repayment beginning within 30 days 
of the date that funds are allotted, and 
extending for up to 15 years. In 1989-90 
the maximum undergraduate loan was 
$17,000, minus any other aid the student 
received. 

In addition to these loan programs, 
there are several funds designed to help 
students during the semester when emer- 
gencies arise. These short-term loans are 
given in maximum amounts of $50, and 
are available to students no more than 
once each semester. Two examples of this 
type of loan follow. 


The New England Society in the City 
of New York makes available to deserv- 
ing students of New England birth or 
ancestry small, temporary loans to meet 
emergency personal needs. 

A fund for emergency loans was estab- 
lished by the Black Alumnae Committee 
to provide short-term, no-interest loans to 
students experiencing unexpected finan- 
cial difficulty. The fund is named the 
Marva Alvita Spaulding Fields Student 
Emergency Loan Fund (SELF) in mem- 
ory of “Vita,” ’72. 


Part-Time Employment 

Simmons expects that most students will 
be able to work part time, on the campus 
or in the Boston area, to help meet col- 
lege expenses. It is recommended that 
freshmen work no more than ten hours 
per week and that upperclassmen work 
no more than 15 hours per week, so that 
studying is not jeopardized by working 
hours (see page 6). Students interested in 
work opportunities should register with 
Student Employment in the Career Ser- 
vices and Placement Office (see page 9). 
The College participates in the federal 
College Work-Study Program, which 
places students in jobs both on and off 
campus. 


Applications for Financial Aid 
Prospective freshmen interested in apply- 
ing for financial aid should do so at the 
time of applying for admission. Early 
Decision applicants should submit the 
Early Financial Aid Form to the Finan- 
cial Aid Office by November 15 for Early 
Decision I and by January | for Early 
Decision II. To be given priority consid- 
eration, the final date for filing Financial 
Aid Application Forms is February | for 
prospective freshmen and March | for 
current upperclassmen. The Financial 
Aid Application is available from the 
College’s Admission Office; the Finan- 
cial Aid Form is available from the stu- 
dent’s high school guidance office, or the 
College’s Office of Student Financial 


Aid. Notice of awards will be sent by 
April 15 for new students, and by June 
15 for those currently enrolled. 

It is possible to receive financial aid 
for up to 128 attempted credits, provided 
the student maintains satisfactory aca- 
demic progress, and annually submits all 
necessary application materials. Sim- 
mons tries (depending upon program 
funding levels) to meet each financial aid 
recipient’s need as determined by the 
Financial Aid Form. If available financial 
aid decreases in subsequent years, aid 
will be adjusted accordingly. Students 
must file each year an application for 
aid with the Director of Student Financial 
Aid and a Financial Aid Form with the 
College Scholarship Service. These 
forms are available in the Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Aid. 


Aid for Transfer Students 

Students transferring to Simmons are also 
eligible for financial aid as described 
above. However, awards are limited in 
number. 

Transfers should complete a Simmons 
Financial Aid Application, Financial Aid 
Transcripts, and the Financial Aid Form 
(FAF) at the same time that they apply 
for admission. Forms are included in the 
transfer admissions application available 
from the Admission Office. The FAF 
may be obtained at any college financial 
aid office. The deadlines for submitting 
the Transfer Aid Application Forms are 
April 1 for fall semester and December | 
for spring semester. Notice of awards 
will be sent by the end of June and 
December, respectively. 


Registration and 
Financial Information 


General College policies, procedures, 
and charges regarding registration and 
financial matters are stated below. All 
students are responsible for being famil- 
iar with the regulations of the College. 
Special programs, Continuing Education, 


and other courses of instruction may have 
variations or additional stipulations 
affecting certain policies and special 
fees. For Graduate Division and Post- 
Baccalaureate Program information, 
please see page 149. 


Registration: New Students 

New students register on September 6, 
1990 for first (fall) semester, and on 
January 22, 1991 for second (spring) 
semester. An officially registered stu- 
dent is one who has completed the 
registration form per instructions, has 
obtained any necessary approvals, and 
has settled all charges with the Comp- 
troller’s Office. 

New students who are not officially 
registered by the above registration dates 
are subject to an additional late registra- 
tion fee of $50 per course. Students who 
drop and add courses of equal semester 
hours on the same day during the first 
four weeks of classes will not be assessed 
this late registration fee. 

No student may register for any course 
after the fourth Friday of either semester. 

No student is officially registered, nor 
may any student attend classes, without 
account approval from the Comptroller’s 
Office. 


Billing: New Students 

Invoices (statements of student accounts) 
are mailed prior to July 10 for first 
semester and December 11 for second 
semester. They are sent to new students’ 
permanent addresses as maintained by 
the Registrar’s Office. Any student who 
does not receive a bill by these dates 
should request one from Student 
Accounts personnel in the Comptroller’s 
Office. For new students who are 
accepted at the College after the respec- 
tive billing dates noted above, all charges 
are payable when billed. 

Tuition charges are based on the usual 
academic load of four courses valued at 
four semester hours each, which totals 16 
semester hours. Students planning a 
course load other than this should notify 


the Registrar in writing prior to June 9 
for first semester, and December | for 
second semester, so that a correct bill can 
be issued. 


Registration: Returning Students 
Registration for returning students is held 
at the end of the preceding semester. For 
first (fall) semester 1990, registration will 
begin April 27, 1990 and continue 
through June 8, 1990. Registration for 
second (spring) semester will begin 
November 19, 1990 and continue 
through November 30, 1990. Registra- 
tion for the first (fall) semester 1991 will 
begin April 26, 1991 and continue 
through June 7, 1991. 

Any returning student who is not regis- 
tered by the above registration dates is 
subject to an additional late registration 
fee of $50 per course. Students who drop 
and add courses of equal semester hours 
on the same day during the late registra- 
tion period will not be assessed this late 
registration fee. 

No student may register for any course 
after the fourth week of either semester. 

No student is officially registered, nor 
may any student attend classes, without 


account approval from the Comptroller’s 
Office. 


Billing: Returning Students 

Invoices (statements of student accounts) 
are mailed prior to July 10 for first 
semester and December 11 for second 
semester. They are sent to returning stu- 
dents’ permanent addresses as main- 
tained by the Registrar’s Office. Any 
student who does not receive a bill by 
these dates should request one from Stu- 
dent Accounts personnel in the Comp- 
troller’s Office. 

Invoices are prepared on the basis of 
submitted registration information. Stu- 
dents who do not register by the due 
dates noted in the preceding registration 
section are billed for the usual academic 
load of four courses valued at four 
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semester hours each, which totals 16 
semester hours. If applicable, the late 
registration fee of $50 per course is 
assessed by the Registrar’s Office to 
returning students who did not register 
by the dates noted above. 


Expenses 

Tuition is based on a charge per semester 
hour of instruction. The basic tuition 
charge is $402 per semester hour, and 
most courses of instruction are valued at 
four semester hours, or $1,608 per 
course. Thus, the usual academic load of 
four courses, taken in each of two semes- 
ters of the academic year, amounts to 32 
semester hours, for a tuition charge of 
$12,864. In addition, all full-time under- 
graduates (12 or more semester hours per 
semester) must pay a $328 Health Fee 
($164 each semester). The Health Fee 
entitles a student to the services of the 
Simmons Health Center, but does not 
include any accident and/or sickness 
insurance. The basic charge for room and 
board for undergraduates on the resi- 
dence campus is $5,668. All full-time 
undergraduates pay a $120 Student 
Activity Fee, which supports a number of 
student-run activities and events. 

For an undergraduate carrying the 
usual course load of 32 semester hours 
(four courses per semester), the follow- 
ing college budget is suggested: 





Resident | Commuter 

Tuition $12,864 $12,864 
Residence 

(room and board) 5,668 — 

Health Fee 328 328 

Student Activity Fee 120 120 

$18,980 $13,312 


Approximately $375 should be budgeted 
for books and supplies. Commuting stu- 
dents should allow approximately $850 
for transportation and lunches. Addi- 
tional expenses, such as travel, recre- 
ation, clothing, cleaning, and laundry, 
must be taken into account by the indi- 
vidual student. 


Payment Policies 

College charges for tuition, fees, resi- 
dence, and any prior balance must be 
paid in full each semester before a stu- 
dent may attend classes. A student’s reg- 
istration is complete and official when 
the student has completed the registration 
forms per instructions, has obtained the 
necessary approvals, and has settled all 
charges with the Comptroller’s Office. 

Students are urged to complete pay- 
ment in full by the due dates of August | 
for first semester and December 27 for 
second semester. The College cannot 
assure that payments received after the 
due date will be processed in time to 
clear the student’s official registration 
without some waiting or inconvenience 
to her. 

Tuition, residence, and other fees are 
divided evenly between the two semes- 
ters. Students whose payments are 
received after the due dates will be 
charged a $50 late payment fee. 

Students who do not settle their 
accounts prior to the first day of classes 
will have their schedule cancelled, and 
will have to select courses on a space- 
available basis. If applicable, the late 
registration fee of $50 per course will be 
assessed to students adding courses, as 
determined by the Registrar’s Office. 

Overdue accounts will be charged a 
delinquent fee of $10, plus 1.5% (18% 
annual rate) of the outstanding balance 
each month, until paid in full. A fee of 
$25, in addition to the above Late Pay- 
ment Fees, will be charged for any dis- 
honored check. 

Checks should be made payable to 
Simmons College and sent to Simmons 
College, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 
02115, Attn.: Student Accounts, or pre- 
sented at Student Accounts, Room C002, 
at the College. 

The College reserves the right to with- 
hold all of its services to students who 
have not met their financial obligations to 
the College. Such services include mail- 
ing transcripts, grades, references, and 


placement materials, and use of various 
offices and facilities. It should be noted 
that Simmons has no deferred-payment 
plans, and that all College charges are 
payable by the applicable due dates, or 
the late Payment/Registration Fees will 
be applied. 

If the College refers a delinquent 
account to a collection agent or an attor- 
ney, these costs, plus administrative 
expenses associated with the collection 
effort, will be due and payable. 

Many parents and students prefer to 
pay tuition and other fees in monthly 
installments, and have found satisfaction 
with programs offered by a number of 
banks and other reputable financial con- 
cerns offering services along these lines; 
newly accepted students and their fami- 
lies will often receive direct mail adver- 
tisements from such firms. Such 
arrangements should be made well in 
advance of the start of the academic year. 
The College is not able to control such 
offerings, has no financial interest in 
these offerings, cannot recommend any 
particular plan, and suggests that any 
tuition proposal be studied carefully 
before its terms are accepted. 

The College does not participate in 
credit card programs such as MasterCard 
or Visa. Arrangements may be made for 
loans against such programs, with cash 
payment to the College by the applicable 
due dates. 


Tuition and Residence Deposits 

A Tuition Deposit of $200 is required of 
all candidates upon acceptance. The 
deposit is credited on the first bill, but it 
is forfeited if the student does not register 
for courses during the year for which she 
is accepted. 

A Residence Deposit of $250 is re- 
quired before a room can be reserved on 
the College campus. It will remain on 
deposit while the student is in residence. 
New students—freshmen and transfers— 
receive the bill for this deposit with their 
admission acceptance notice. 
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Refund Policy: Tuition 
The College’s general policy regarding 
tuition refunds to students is as follows: 


1. The College provides all instruction 
(to be paid for prior to the beginning of 
each semester) on an academic-semester 
basis. Tuition refunds will be granted 
only through the first four weeks of a 
semester when specific conditions are 
met. The date that appears on the official 
Add/Drop Form filed with the Registrar 
is used to determine refund amounts. 
(Nonattendance in a class does not con- 
stitute withdrawal from that class.) 
Refunds are granted as follows: 


Official Course Percentage of 
Withdrawal Form Filed Tuition Refunded 
prior to the first day of classes 100 percent 
by the first Friday of classes 80 percent 
by the second Friday of classes 60 percent 
by the third Friday of classes 40 percent 
by the fourth Friday of classes 20 percent 


2. Financial aid recipients, including 
Stafford Loan and similar programs, 
should apply for refunds through the 
Financial Aid Office; all other students 
apply through Student Accounts’ person- 
nel in the Comptroller’s Office. Refunds 
can only be granted on funds received at 
the College; they are processed ten busi- 
ness days after the receipt in Student 
Accounts of properly completed forms. 
Refund forms cannot be accepted until 
after check-in day. 


3. Since Simmons College is subject 
to the U.S. Department of Education’s 
federal refund formula, financial aid 
recipients who withdraw from any 
course(s) during the tuition refund period 
may not receive a refund of their pay- 
ment, as defined by the College’s tuition 
refund policy above. Students are 
encouraged to speak with a financial aid 
counselor before making a decision to 
withdraw from any course(s). 


4. The Health, Activity, Field Work, 
and Laboratory fees, as well as the 
Tuition Deposit, are not refundable. 
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Questions regarding refunds should be 
directed to Student Accounts personnel in 
the Comptroller’s Office. 


Dropping a Course 

Registration reserves a student a place in 
class. This registration is binding, both 
financially and academically. Should a 
student decide not to attend class, written 
notification to the Registrar (per the Add/ 
Drop Form, available in the Registrar’s 
Office) is required. Notification received 
after the payment due date of a student’s 
bill may result in the assessment of a late 
payment fee. Courses dropped after the 
first day of classes are subject to the 
above refund policy. 

If a refund is desired after a course is 
dropped, a request-for-refund form must 
be submitted as outlined above under 
Refund Policy: Tuition. 


Refund Policy: Residence Fees 

and Deposit 

A resident student is required to prepay 
all residence charges. If a student with- 
draws during the first four weeks of a 
semester, she will be refunded a prorated 
amount for raw food costs, starting from 
the date she officially withdraws from 
residence with the written approval of the 
Director of Residence. No refund will be 
made after the Friday of the fourth week 
of the semester. 

The Residence Deposit reserves a resi- 
dence hall room for the entire academic 
year. This deposit is refundable in full 
upon graduation or upon notification by 
December | and March 30 that the stu- 
dent will not be returning the following 
semester. A student who withdraws from 
residence in mid-semester, but who has 
paid her bills, may receive her deposit in 
full upon written notification to the 
Director of Residence. (A first-year stu- 
dent who notifies the College on or 
before July | that she does not wish a 
room will receive a full deposit refund. 
Students accepted for the spring semester 
must notify the Director of Residence by 
December | to receive a full refund.) In 


addition, charges for damage or loss of 
College property attributed to the resident 
student may be assessed. 


The Educational Program 


The Goals of a Simmons Education 

In its undergraduate programs, Simmons 
College seeks to provide its students with 
a liberal education, which is important in 
itself and an appropriate context for pro- 
fessional study, to which it is equally 
committed. The curriculum is organized 
to enable the student to obtain from a 
well-qualified faculty highly individual- 
ized instruction in a wide range of aca- 
demic and professional areas. As a 
women’s college, Simmons hopes to 
inspire in its students the self-confidence 
and spirit of independence that will per- 
mit them to lead rich personal lives and 
to give them the competence to become 
useful members of society. 

The objectives of a Simmons educa- 
tion include preparing women to be well 
informed, open-minded, and sensitive to 
values; committed to learning as a con- 
tinuing experience; thoughtful, analyti- 
cal, and flexible in their approach to new 
information and new intellectual chal- 
lenges; competent in at least one area of 
concentration or specialization, but 
responsive to the variety of opportunities 
open to the curious mind; adept at orga- 
nizing ideas and expressing them clearly 
and persuasively; aware of career oppor- 
tunities open to them; knowledgeable in 
at least one area related to their career 
objective; and successful in integrating 
their education with their personal and 
professional lives. 

Simmons creates a supportive atmos- 
phere within which the student may 
move toward the achievement of these 
objectives through an active and continu- 
ing exchange of ideas between herself 
and her peers, the faculty, and the gen- 
eral College community. This atmosphere 
is both formal and informal, offering the 


student an opportunity to develop a clear 
sense of her own abilities, as well as 
ways to use them creatively. 

In keeping with these goals, the Sim- 
mons approach to liberal education is 
flexible, and the curriculum allows each 
student to develop a program suited to 
her individual interests and career plans. 
Students may select a field of concentra- 
tion after completion of two semesters 
(32 semester hours), but must declare a 
concentration upon completion of five 
semesters (80 semester hours) of full- 
time study. 

Students may plan a program of aca- 
demic and career preparation by electing 
a concentration in the humanities, the 
social sciences, or the sciences. Other 
students may choose to concentrate in 
one of the College’s professional pro- 
grams: communications, computer sci- 
ence, education, human services, 
management, nursing, nutrition, or 
health science for physical therapy. Most 
of the College’s academic and profes- 
sional programs offer field work or clini- 
cal experiences through which students 
may explore the nature, opportunities, 
and implications of a career field. In the 
humanities, for example, the History 
Department offers field work for students 
interested in discovering ways in which 
they may prepare for careers through the 
study of history. Students concentrating 
in philosophy enter a variety of profes- 
sional and vocational fields. Those inter- 
ested in careers in music may qualify for 
courses taught at The New England Con- 
servatory of Music or may participate in 
the activities of the Simmons Chorale. 
Students may pursue a career in the 
visual arts through undergraduate studies 
in the studio program or the arts adminis- 
tration program of the Department of Art 
and Music, and the graphic design 
courses of the Department of Communi- 
cations. The Communications Depart- 
ment provides field experiences and 
internships with publishing, advertising, 
broadcasting, and television companies. 
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Some of the resources with which the 
College helps a student make her aca- 
demic and career decisions have been 
mentioned earlier in the catalog—for 
example, the Career Planning and Coun- 
seling Center, the Career Services and 
Placement Office (including Student 
Employment), and the Career Resource 
Center. Faculty advisers assigned to each 
student are key figures in this process. 

In addition, the field work and intern- 
ships provided by many of the academic 
departments are also opportunities to test 
career areas and to consider the possibil- 
ity of further professional study after 
graduation. 

Simmons College itself offers graduate 
professional education in social work, 
library and information science, communi- 
cations management, nursing, education, 
English, French, Spanish, health care 
administration, physical therapy (in con- 
junction with the baccalaureate degree), 
management, liberal studies, and chil- 
dren’s literature. For information about 
these programs, consult the graduate stud- 
ies section of the catalog, beginning on 
page 147. 

Students in good standing may arrange 
to study at a foreign college or university 
through the programs of the Institute of 
European Studies, or other approved 
study abroad programs (see page 76). 
One or two semesters of the sophomore 
or junior year may be spent on the 
Domestic Exchange Program at Mills 
College, Spelman College, or Fisk Uni- 
versity. A limited number of juniors are 
eligible to apply for the Washington 
Semester at the American University in 
Washington, D.C. Plans for study 
through an exchange program or a pro- 
gram abroad should be made by the end 
of the sophomore year. In addition, Sim- 
mons offers double-degree programs in 
cooperation with Hebrew College, Mas- 
sachusetts College of Pharmacy and 
Allied Health Sciences, and Boston 
University and Dartmouth College 
(engineering). 
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Individual Program Planning 

To obtain a broad education, as well as 
depth of specialization, students must 
successfully complete a minimum of 128 
semester hours before being graduated. 
Each student’s program should be a care- 
fully developed plan of study. This plan 
should include courses selected to fulfill 
1) the competency requirements, 2) the 
liberal arts and sciences requirement, 3) 
courses required of and elected by the 
student in her field of concentration, 4) 
independent learning, 5) electives, 6) 
physical education, and *7) the desig- 
nated writing requirement. The total pro- 
gram should be integrated so that each 
part reinforces the whole. 

The liberal arts and sciences require- 
ment is designed to provide breadth to 
the student’s program of study. The 
requirement is satisfied by the completion 
of ten courses selected from the humani- 
ties, social sciences, sciences, and inter- 
disciplinary seminars. A minimum of 
two courses must be selected from each 
of the following three areas: humanities, 
social sciences, and sciences. No more 
than four courses may be selected from 
any one course category. (The list of 
course categories appears on page 28.) 

The student is expected to take between 
20 and 40 semester hours in a field of con- 
centration, as determined by the depart- 
ment of the student’s choice. Please note 
that in many academic and professional 
concentrations, there are courses that are 
prerequisite to the concentration. These 
prerequisite courses may be counted 
toward fulfillment of the liberal arts and 
sciences requirement, provided that they 
satisfy the liberal arts and sciences 
requirement’s definitions and restrictions. 


Independent Learning 

The independent learning requirement is 
an important component of a Simmons 
education. It constitutes a minimum of 
eight semester hours of a student’s 


*To be completed by students entering the College in 
the fall of 1988 and thereafter. 


program. Independent learning empha- 
sizes student initiative, planning, and 
implementation on a contractual basis 
with a faculty member. The student must 
assume the primary responsibility in this 
experience. She must choose a topic 
appropriate to her goals, define the prob- 
lem, and carry out the work of the project. 
It is the joint responsibility of the student 
and her faculty sponsor to monitor the 
progress made in completing the project 
and to evaluate the experience. 

There are several forms of independent 
learning opportunities available in the 
curriculum. These opportunities include, 
but are not limited to, independent study, 
senior thesis, integrative seminar, intern- 
ship, and field work. Some of these 
experiences may be used to fulfill the 


College’s independent learning requirement. 


Students usually satisfy the independent 
learning requirement in the area of their 
concentration; however, a student may 
develop, with the consent of her adviser 
and department, such an activity in any 
discipline appropriate to her program. 


Campus-based Independent Learning 
Independent Study: Independent study 
courses are numbered 250 and generally 
include student-initiated work with the 
guidance of a faculty adviser resulting in 
a culminating paper or other substantial 
product. 

Senior Thesis: Thesis courses are num- 
bered 255. In addition to the criteria for 
250, the thesis should be an extended 
piece of original work demonstrating 
familiarity with knowledge and methods 
of the field. 

Integrative Seminar: These seminars, 
numbered 290-299, provide the opportu- 
nity for student initiative in developing 
an appropriate analytical construct and an 
approach to implementation. A student 
may combine an integrative seminar with 
previous field work or independent study, 
Or initiate a topic for analysis to be pur- 
sued through subsequent seminars, inde- 
pendent study, or field work. 


Field-based Independent Learning 

A student may take no more than 16 
hours of total credit in internship and/or 
field work combined (courses numbered 
270-279 or 280-289). 

Internship: Internship courses are num- 
bered 270-279. Students may elect an 
internship under the direction of both a 
College faculty member and a field direc- 
tor in either a profit or nonprofit institu- 
tion. An internship requires a student to 
spend a continual period in the field, and 
must constitute at least half of a full 
semester’s academic program. The stu- 
dent will be expected to conduct research 
and/or assume responsibilities in a pro- 
fessional role. Specific educational goals 
must be stated in advance of the student’s 
work, and close supervision, both aca- 
demic and professional, must be main- 
tained on the site. Throughout her 
internship, the student has the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to attend regular 
progress meetings with her internship 
adviser and supervising field director. 

Field Work: Field work courses are 
numbered 280-289. These courses give 
students an opportunity to put to use, 
under the supervision of a Simmons fac- 
ulty member, theoretical knowledge out- 
side the college environment and outside 
the context of a formal course. Field work 
may take place concurrently with inde- 
pendent study or in an integrative semi- 
nar. Whatever the particular form or 
context, field work may satisfy the 
requirement as long as it serves as an 
independent or integrative experience. 
The educational significance of field work 
is determined by the student’s analysis of 
the experience and by the evaluation of 
the supervising faculty member. In some 
departments, a field work experience is 
part of a standard course assignment. 

In certain departments, the indepen- 
dent learning requirement is fulfilled by 
the successful completion of specific 
advanced courses that have been evalu- 
ated regarding their suitability for this 
purpose. See departmental catalog 
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descriptions for courses that are so 
identified. 


In addition to the options listed above, 
many departments offer individual study 
courses, which are numbered 199. These 
courses do not satisfy the independent 
learning requirement of the student’s plan 
of study. Such courses allow a student to 
specialize in an area of her interest, may 
not duplicate material available through a 
course in a recognized curriculum, and 
should contribute to a coherent pattern in 
the student’s academic program. Approval 
to take an individual study course must be 
given by the course instructor and the stu- 
dent’s academic adviser prior to registra- 
tion. A student may not take more than 16 
semester hours of individual study courses 
during her baccalaureate program. 


Concentrations 

Students may elect a single departmental 
concentration, or they may decide that a 
combination of concentrations may better 
enable them to pursue individual or 
career interests. The curriculum offers 
the following options: 

1. A Concentration refers to a coherent 
sequence of courses administered by a 
single home department. 

2. A Double Concentration means that 
the student fulfills two complete concen- 
trations. 

3. A Joint Concentration is a sequence 
of courses drawn from two home depart- 
ments and advised and administered with 
the cooperation of both. An example is 
Math-Economics. 

4. An Interdepartmental Concentration 
is broadly interdisciplinary, involving 
courses in two or more departments or 
programs. An interdepartmental concen- 
tration is coordinated by a specifically 
designated faculty member. Approved 
interdepartmental concentrations now in 
existence are African American Studies, 
American Studies, Arts Administration, 
Computer Science, International Rela- 
tions, and Women’s Studies. 

5. The Option for Personalized Educa- 
tional Needs (OPEN) Program gives 
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students the opportunity to design a con- 
centration with the assistance of a faculty 
adviser. 


The Option for Personalized 
Educational Needs (OPEN) Program 
The OPEN Program is designed for the 
student who believes that her academic 
and career objectives cannot be achieved 
through one of the listed concentrations 
or the joint or double concentrations. 

Participation in the OPEN Program 
enables a student to work out an individ- 
ualized concentration in accordance with 
her own educational needs and goals. 

Students accepted into the OPEN Pro- 
gram are not subject to departmental or 
interdepartmental requirements regarding 
concentrations. But they must fulfill 
College degree requirements: liberal arts 
and sciences, independent learning, for- 
eign language proficiency, competence 
in basic math skills, freshman writing, 
physical education, and Designated 
Writing. 

The student interested in OPEN should 
schedule an interview with the Program 
Coordinator to discuss her ideas. Then 
she will be expected to develop, with the 
help of a faculty adviser, a detailed pro- 
gram of study built around a concentra- 
tion designed to prepare her for her 
career objectives. This program must be 
approved by the Coordinator before a 
student is admitted into OPEN. Further 
information may be obtained from David 
Browder, OPEN Coordinator, Simmons 
College. 


Advisement for Undergraduate Study 
Members of the faculty from all depart- 
ments serve as freshman advisers. When- 
ever possible, freshmen are assigned to 
faculty advisers according to the stu- 
dent’s probable area of study at Sim- 
mons. Freshmen advisers assist students 
in planning their academic programs, in 
interpreting the goals and objectives of a 
Simmons education, in explaining the 
College’s degree requirements, and in 
helping freshmen seek assistance or 


information from appropriate College 
offices. 

Upperclass students are assigned an 
adviser from department members in the 
students’ declared concentration(s). 
These advisers guide students through 
departmental requirements while helping 
them to focus their study within the 
departmental offerings. Although the 
student is responsible for monitoring her 
progress toward fulfilling the College’s 
degree requirements, faculty advisers are 
knowledgeable about the requirements 
and are also prepared to discuss career 
and graduate school possibilities for stu- 
dents concentrating in their academic 
disciplines. 


Advisement for Graduate Study 
Certain faculty members are designated 
to serve as advisers to students who are 
interested in academic and professional 
graduate study. The names of these 
advisers may be obtained from the Career 
Services and Placement Office. 


Degree Requirements 


The Bachelor of Arts degree is the bacca- 
laureate degree conferred on students in 
all concentrations except those in the 
departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Nursing, Nutrition, Health 
Science for Physical Therapy, and Phys- 
ics, and in the programs of Computer 
Science, and Bachelor’s Degree for Busi- 
ness Women, for which the Bachelor of 
Science is awarded. In the instance 
where a student completes a concentra- 
tion in both the sciences and in the arts, 
she may choose either a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence or a Bachelor of Arts degree. It is 
not possible to earn two baccalaureate 
degrees simultaneously. 

A candidate for a degree or a diploma 
is expected to complete satisfactorily the 
work of an approved program, including 
all required courses, within the normal 
number of college years. When a student 
withdraws for a period that would extend 


the work of her program beyond a normal 
length of time, the additional work 
required for satisfactory completion will 
be determined by the faculty. A student 
who temporarily withdraws must meet 
the degree requirements in effect at the 
date of her readmission to the College. 

Any outstanding financial obligations 
to the College must be discharged before 
a degree or diploma can be granted. 


Requirements for the award of 
Simmons’ baccalaureate degrees are as 
follows: 


I. Freshman Writing 101 and 102 or 
the equivalent. 


II. Competence in basic math skills, 
demonstrated in either of the fol- 
lowing ways: 


1. by passing a proficiency test 
administered at the beginning of 
each semester; or 


2. by successfully completing 
Mth. 101 or Mth. 102.* 


III. Proficiency in a foreign language, 
demonstrated in one of the follow- 
ing ways: 


1. by successfully completing 
eight semester hours of a foreign 
language on the second-year or 
intermediate level. However, stu- 
dents who are placed in a second- 
semester intermediate course, e.g., 
Frn. 202 or 210, or Spn. 202 or 
210, complete the requirement 
with four semester hours. 


2. by passing a proficiency test 
administered at the beginning of 
the college year and toward the end 
of each semester; or 


3. by receiving an appropriate 
grade on the Foreign Language 
Achievement Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 


*Please note: This requirement must be fulfilled no 


later than the end of the student’s third semester at 
the College. 
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IV. 


Completing satisfactorily a full 
year of Physical Education. 


that the degree be granted. The 
student must complete one-third to 
one-half of the courses required for 


Ne lye rae ee iat the concentration, including a sub- 
40 semester hours: stantial amount of advanced work, 
Humanities while regularly enrolled at Sim- 
eight semester hours mons so that her department can 

‘ adequately evaluate her for this 
Social Sciences recommendation. Should a student 
eight semester hours transfer out of Simmons, but wish 
Sciences to receive the Simmons degree, she 
eight semester hours must have spent a minimum of 

ir four semesters at Simmons and 
In addition to the above, four addi- apply for her degree within four 
tional courses (16 semester hours), years after leaving the College. In 
to be elected from the course cate- this case, her independent learning 
gories listed in the four areas (see requirement must still be met by 
following section). No more than registration in one or more courses 
four courses listed in any one at Simmons that satisfy the condi- 
course category can be counted tions for independent learning. 
toward this requirement. 

Course Categories That Fulfill 
VI. Designated writing course* the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
four semester hours. Requirements 
VII. Field of concentration I. Humanities Area. The Humanities 
DVO semectechanre area includes courses listed accord- 
ing to the following course catego- 
VIL. Independent learning under the ries: Art, Music, English, French, 
supervision of a Simmons faculty German, History**, Russian, 
member Spanish, Philosophy, American 
eight semester hours. Studies, Women’s Studies. 

IX. Completing 128 semester hours I Avian Sciences ak Ane social 
with a passing evaluation. Students ees Cake pn eete ni thick 
must have a minimum Grade Point sted BE COmCIns i att follows 
Average (GPA) of 1.67, to be cal- ise cpleeuiia: Benoa 
culated from all courses taken at olitical Science, Psychology, Soci- 
COR iain Nt MAF d ology, African American Studies. 

Sn (le ra III. Sciences Area. The Sciences area 
system. Transfer students and those ers 
working toward a second baccalau- mcludes bene te listed Ac@nting 
reate degree must spend at least hetgllawing CONG SA ZO DRS: 
three semesters at Simmons and Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, 
earn a minimum of 48 semester Coniputer SeIEnCes Geology; Math- 
hours of credit while regularly IV eet She laa et I 
enrolled at the College in order to AACE GISCIDUR AI CIDA TS enh 
be eligible for the Simmons disciplinary seminars meet the lib- 
degree. eral arts and sciences requirement 

and are described on page 31. They 

X. Receiving the recommendation of are not open to freshmen. 


the department or program adviser 
P Prog ** Students enrolled prior to fall 1988 may count his- 


tory courses in either the Social Sciences or 
Humanities area (but not both). 


*This requirement pertains to students who enter the 
College in fall 1988 or thereafter. 
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Courses designated to fulfill the Fresh- 
man Writing, Foreign Language, and 
Mathematics Competency requirements 
and those designated as individual study, 
independent study, directed study, field 
work, thesis, integrative seminar, or 
internship cannot be counted toward ful- 
fillment of the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Requirement. 


Designated Writing Courses 
Designated Writing Courses (DWC) are 
writing-intensive courses offered by 
many different departments. They are 
intended to provide more writing practice 
than is usual in courses not so desig- 
nated. Designated Writing Courses typi- 
cally include frequent (usually weekly) 
writing assignments, some informal and 
ungraded. Normally such courses require 
at least one paper that is examined in 
draft form by the instructor and then 
revised by the student. 

Students are strongly urged to fulfill 
the four-semester-hour Designated Writ- 
ing Course requirement during the junior 
or senior year; in no case may a student 
receive DWC credit for a course taken 
during the freshman year. A Designated 
Writing Course elected in any department 
fulfills the DWC requirement. In addi- 
tion, a Designated Writing Course may 
fulfill a requirement for the student’s con- 
centration or the Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences requirement, provided that the 
course Satisfies the definitions and restric- 
tions of those requirements. 

For the academic year 1990-91, Desig- 
nated Writing Courses are offered by the 
following departments and programs: 
American Studies, Biology, Chemistry, 
Communications, Economics, Education 
and Human Services, English, Foreign 
Languages (Spanish), History, Manage- 
ment, Nutrition, Philosophy, Psychology, 
Science, and Sociology. These courses 
are indicated in this catalog by (DWC) 
following the course title. 


Marks and Evaluations 
The grading system is based upon 12 


categoniesvAWAGB Fy B, B=) G-r, 
Ge C=9D+)DsD—sands Fl addition, 
a regularly enrolled Simmons student 
may take at most one four-credit course 
Pass-Fail in any given semester. 

For students entering the College in 
September 1985 and thereafter, the fol- 
lowing courses taken to satisfy a Sim- 
mons competency requirement may not 
be taken Pass-Fail: 


English 

Freshman Writing 101 and 102 
Foreign Languages and Literatures 
All language courses numbered 101, 
1025 2012025210 

Level I or Level II language courses 
taken at another institution by a Simmons 
student while she is enrolled at the 
College 

Mathematics 

101, 102 


A student may designate her grading 
options by filling out a form in the Regis- 
trar’s Office. This may be done at any 
time from Registration up to (but not 
after) the day designated as the final day 
to add a course in each semester. Any 
student who fails to do so will automati- 
cally receive letter grades. 

The grading symbols are defined as 
follows: 


A = Excellent 

B = Good 

C = Fair 

D = Poor 

F = Fail 

P = Pass 

F = Fail 

AU = Formal Audit 

W = Approved withdrawal 
RW = Required withdrawal 


In determining the general quality of a 
student’s work, the following valuations 
are used: A = 4.00, A— = 3.67, 


B+ = 3.33, B = 3.00, B— = 2.6/7, 
C+ = 2,33, C = 2.00, C— = 1.67, 
D+ = 1.33, D = 1.00, D— = 0.67, 
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and F and RW = 0. Distinguishing 
between Pass and Fail implies that a 
course has minimum standards of perfor- 
mance. A student performing below the 
minimum standards receives an F and no 
credit for the course. Every student must 
obtain a minimum Grade Point Average 
of 1.67, to be calculated from all courses 
taken at Simmons using the letter grade 
system, to be eligible for the baccalaure- 
ate degree. 

If a student using the Pass-Fail option 
receives a P in a course, she will receive 
credit for the course, but the P will not be 
averaged into her GPA. If she receives an 
F in a Pass-Fail course, she will receive 
no credit for the course, and the F will be 
averaged into her GPA as zero. 

Special conditions concerning grading 
options, grades, and evaluations pertain 
to students enrolled in the Education and 
Human Services, Nursing, and Health 
Science for Physical Therapy programs. 
Students in these programs should con- 
tact their department faculty members for 
additional information. 

The records of students who are expe- 
riencing academic difficulty are reviewed 
periodically by the Administrative Board, 
a faculty committee charged with moni- 
toring the academic standards of the Col- 
lege. This includes the records of any 
student who has two or more failures in a 
semester (an RW is considered a failing 
evaluation for these procedures); any 
student whose semester or cumulative 
Grade Point Average is below 1.67; any 
student who as a result of her achieve- 
ment in Simmons Summer School has a 
summer cumulative GPA of less than 
1.67; any student who applies for a 
Leave of Absence or withdraws from the 
College after the eighth week of the 
semester; or any student whose overall 
record is considered marginal. The fac- 
ulty has given the Administrative Board 
the authority to take whatever action is 
deemed appropriate to each individual’s 
situation. Such actions may include a 
letter of warning, probation, continued 
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probation, removal from degree candi- 
dacy, or exclusion. As a result of this 
review, special conditions may be 
imposed by the Administrative Board, in 
which case both the student and her par- 
ent or guardian (if the student is depen- 
dent) may be notified. Informal warnings 
of academic difficulty are forwarded to 
the Director of Supportive Instructional 
Services by individual faculty members 
throughout each semester at Simmons, 
and counseling and assistance are made 
available. 


Academic Honors and Recognition 
Programs 


The Freshman Honors Program and 
Scholarship Competition provides an 
unusual opportunity for students who 
have distinguished themselves academi- 
cally throughout high school. The pro- 
gram includes an interdisciplinary honors 
seminar course in the freshman year and 
specially arranged co-curricular activities. 

The Dorothy Ferebee Scholarship is 
offered each year to a select number of 
incoming AHANA (African American, 
Hispanic, Asian, and Native American) 
students. All AHANA seniors in high 
school who have distinguished them- 
selves academically and in their co- 
curricular activities are encouraged to 
apply. 

Both of these scholarships require a 
special application at the time of admis- 
sion to the College (see page 13). 


Departmental Honors Programs are 
offered to qualified students by several 
departments. In general, these programs 
require the student to fulfill the following 
requirements: 1) to have a superior record 
in the concentration; 2) to present a 

thesis or project that has been approved 
by the department; and 3) to pass a gen- 
eral examination in core areas of the 
concentration. 


A Dean’s List was established to recog- 
nize undergraduate students’ academic 
excellence. To be included on the Dean’s 


List, which is compiled each semester, a 
student must have obtained a semester 
GPA of at least 3.50, must have earned 
at least 12 credits using the letter grade 
system, and must not have been found 
guilty of an Honor Code violation during 
that semester. 


Academy is the honor society of Sim- 
mons College. Senior students who have 
demonstrated superior achievement 
according to the rules of the faculty may 
qualify for admission after completing at 
least 48 semester hours of credit at Sim- 
mons using the letter grade system. 


Departmental Recognition is given by 
individual academic departments to rec- 
ognize those seniors whom the depart- 
ment considers to have performed 
outstanding work in the department. Such 
recognition is included on the student’s 
transcript, and designated Departmental 
Recognition. 


Degrees with Distinction are granted to 
students whose achievement for four 
years has certain qualities of excellence, 
who are members of Academy, and 

who have been given Departmental 
Recognition. 


Courses and Concentrations 


Academic Credit 

A course that occupies one-fourth of the 
full-time effort of a full-time student 
enrolled in a regular four-year progam, 
regardless of the actual number of class 
exercises, is assigned credit of four 
semester hours. A course that occupies a 
smaller fraction or larger fraction of a 
student’s effort is assigned credit in the 
same ratio. 


Course Numbers 

Course numbering at Simmons College is 
as follows: Courses numbered in the 
100’s and 200’s are offered for under- 


graduate degree credit only. Within this 
range are included individual study 
(199), independent study (250), senior 
thesis (255), internship (270), field work 
(280), and seminar (290) courses. 
Courses numbered in the 300’s are 
offered for both undergraduate and grad- 
uate degree credit. Courses numbered in 
the 400’s and 500’s are ordinarily offered 
for graduate degree credit only, and 
courses numbered in the 600’s may only 
be used for credit toward the Doctor of 
Arts degree in Library and Information 
Science or the Doctor of Philosophy in 
Social Work degree. The digit following 
the hyphen in the course number repre- 
sents the period in which the course is 
offered: 1 and 2 represent first and 
second semester, respectively; 0 indi- 
cates a full-year course; and S following 
the course number indicates a summer 
course. 


Interdisciplinary Seminars 
Interdisciplinary seminars are taught by 
two instructors from differing de- 
partments. Each seminar focuses on a 
specific topic, but responds to broad 
issues of contemporary importance. 
These seminars are not open to freshmen. 


[IDS 101 Baroque Art and Music 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

An interdisciplinary seminar in which painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and music of the Baroque 
Age will be examined in the context of the leading 
ideas and themes of the times: The Counter 
Reformation, Absolutism and Classicism, the 
Sacred and the Secular, and the Bourgeois Revolu- 
tion. Faxon, Gronquist. 


[IDS 105-1 Contours of Western Marxism 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 

This course is intended to provide students with a 
background in the origins and evolution of Western 
Marxist thought. The course begins with Marx’s 
work and covers a range of economic, cultural, and 
social issues, culminating with the analysis of 
advanced capitalist society by contemporary theo- 
rists. The course will also address the turn away 
from economics in the Frankfurt School. Kuh and 
Gilson. 
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Departmental Concentrations 


Department of Art and Music 
Art 


The Department of Art and Music offers 
a concentration in art, an interdepartmen- 
tal concentration in arts administration, 
and two concentrations in music. 

Courses in art history and introductory 
studio art courses are designed to 
strengthen the student’s perceptual pow- 
ers and to develop articulate visual intel- 
ligence: in art history through study of 
works of art; and in studio work through 
direct practice in drawing and painting. 
Such study, based as it is on perception, 
complements the literary aspect of other 
areas in the humanities. The student in 
science and professional areas will also 
benefit from strengthening her power of 
visual thinking, and will discover that 
active visual imagination is crucial to 
creative work in other areas. 


Concentration in Art 
The concentration in art includes courses 
in art history and studio art practice. 
Either area may be emphasized, de- 
pending upon interest and career plans. 
Either emphasis is basic to further study 
at the graduate level in either art history 
or practice. 

The study of art can lead to careers in 
a wide variety of fields, such as teaching, 
publishing, arts administration, museum 
or gallery work, commercial art and 
design, architecture, city planning, paint- 
ing and printmaking, etc. In many of 
these areas, the concentration in art 
would profitably be combined with a con- 
centration in another area, such as 
English, history, philosophy, manage- 
ment, communications, or mathematics. 
The possibilities are so varied that the 
student is advised to consult with a mem- 
ber of the Department on possible combi- 
nations suitable for different career plans. 

There is no strict sequence in which art 
history courses must be taken, although 
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the introductory courses, Art 141 and 
142, Introduction to Art History, are nor- 
mally taken first. In studio art, eight 
semester hours at the introductory level 
are required prior to work in painting and 
printmaking. 


Requirements. Students are required to 
take 28 semester hours in art (four of 
which may be replaced with a course in 
the philosophy of art), distributed as 
follows: 

art history courses, 8 sem. hrs. 

art practice courses, 8 sem. hrs. 

the remaining courses chosen from either 
art history or art practice, depending 
upon the student’s interests. 


Interdepartmental Concentration in 
Arts Administration 

The Department of Art and Music offers 
this interdepartmental concentration in 
conjunction with the departments of 
Management and Communications. This 
concentration provides an opportunity for 
students to prepare for careers in the arts 
other than the scholarly or art practice 
areas. Specifically, possible career areas 
include roles in management, public rela- 
tions, promotion and marketing, budget- 
ing, and art editing in museums, areas of 
public and corporate art activity, founda- 
tions, publishing houses, and art galler- 
ies. Field work in one of these areas is an 
integral part of Art 270, which is 
required. A concentrator has the choice 
of emphasizing management or commu- 
nications. Departmental advising may be 
of assistance to students in selecting the 
appropriate track for their career goals. 


Requirements. Students are required to 
take 48 semester hours, 28 in art and 20 
in either management or communica- 
tions. In addition to the required art 
courses, One upper-level studio or art 
history course is strongly recommended. 


Art 
The following courses are required for all 
concentrators in arts administration: 


Art 111 Introduction to Studio Art: 
Drawing 

Art 112 Introduction to Studio Art: 
Color 

Art 141 Introduction to Art History: 
Egypt to Mannerism 

Art 142 Introduction to Art History: 
Baroque to 20th Century 

Art 270 Arts in the Community plus 
one elective in art history 


Communications 

Prerequisites: 

Eco. 100 Principles of Micro- 
economics 

Eco. 101 Principles of Macro- 
economics 


The following courses are required for 

concentrators in arts administration who 

choose an emphasis in communications: 

Com. 130 Journalism 

Com. 135 Public Relations 

Com. 138 Editing Publications for 
Companies and Nonprofit 
Organizations 

and two of the following courses: 

Com. 131 Article Writing I 

Com. 142 Video Production 

Com. 339 Advanced Public Relations 

Com. 341 Layout and Production 

Com. 345 Introduction to Graphic 
Design 


Management 

Prerequisites: 

Eco. 100 Principles of Micro- 
economics 

Eco. 101 Principles of Macro- 
economics 

Mth. 108 Introductory Statistics 
(if Mgt. 140 option is chosen) 

Mth. 109 Mathematics of Decision 
Making 


The following courses are required for 
concentrators in arts administration who 
choose an emphasis in management: 
Met. 120 Financial Accounting 

Mgt. 121 Managerial Accounting 
Mgt. 133. Dynamics of Management 


Mgt. 134 Communications in 
Management 

and one of the following: 

Mgt. 140 Managerial Finance 

Mgt. 150 Marketing 


The following courses are also 

recommended: 

Met. 140 Managerial Finance 

Met. 150 Marketing 

Met. 180 Business Law 

Met. 186 Management of Information 
Systems 

Mgt. 210 Monetary Management 

Met. 220 Organizational Behavior 

Met. 231 Advertising Policies and 
Methods 

Mgt. 233 Sales/Sales Management 


Courses 


{IDS 101 Baroque Art and Music 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91. ] 
See page 31 for course description. 


Art Studio Courses 


Art 111-1, 2 Introduction to Studio Art: 
Drawing 4 sem. hrs. 

This basic drawing course requires no previous stu- 
dio experience and was designed to introduce the 
student to basic pictorial concepts and techniques. 
Varied approaches to drawing, using figures, land- 
scapes, and still life, will be studied. Through slide 
presentations, the student will be made aware of the 
cultural and historical context in which stylistic 
development takes place. 

Oppenheim, Chandler. 


Art 112-1, 2 Introduction to Studio Art: Color 

4 sem. hrs. 

Students will investigate the role of color in per- 
ception and in pictorial structure through studio 
work in painting. In addition to regular studio work, 
there will be frequent discussions of slides depict- 
ing works of art from different periods and cultures. 
The student will consider the relation between the 
cultural and historical situation of the artistic and 
stylistic development. This course requires no pre- 
vious experience, although the student is strongly 
urged to take Art 111 first. Wallace. 


Art 113-1, 2 Painting I 4 sem. hrs. 

Basic course in techniques of painting. Work will 
include still life, figure, and abstract painting. 
Emphasis will be on color as it relates to both 
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individual expressive needs and pictorial structure. 
Oppenheim. 


Art 114-1, 2 Painting II 4 sem. hrs. 

Continuation of Art 113, with emphasis on individ- 
ual determination of style and direction. 
Oppenheim. 


Art 115-1, 2 Silk-Screen Printing I 4 sem. hrs. 

A basic course in silk-screen techniques, including 
construction and preparation of screens and various 
methods of screen printing. Wallace. 


Art 116-1, 2 Silk-Screen Printing II 4 sem. hrs. 
Continuation of Art 115, with emphasis on individ- 
ual determination of direction and stylistic con- 
cerns. Wallace. 


Art 117-1, 2 Intaglio Printmaking I 4 sem. hrs. 
A basic course in intaglio printmaking, including 
etching, drypoint, collography, aquatint, and 
engraving. Emphasis will be on the translation of 
individual drawing experiences into a variety of 
intaglio print methods. Chandler. 


Art 118-1, 2 Intaglio Printmaking II 4 sem. hrs. 
Continuation of Art 117, with emphasis on individ- 
ual determination of style and direction. This 
course may be taken with no previous experience in 
intaglio printmaking. Chandler. 


Art 211-2 Advanced Drawing 4 sem. hrs. 

A continuation of Art 111, with work in figure, still 
life, landscape, and abstract drawing. Building on 
skills gained in Art 111, this course will emphasize 
graphic and conceptual inventiveness leading to the 
capacity for individually realized expression in vari- 
ous media. Wallace. 


Art History Courses 


Art 141-1 Introduction to Art History: Egypt to 
Mannerism 4 sem. hrs. 

Study of selected works of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture representing major phases of Western 
culture from ancient Egypt through 16th-century 
Mannerism. Faxon. 


Art 142-2 Introduction to Art History: Baroque 
to the 20th Century 4 sem. hrs. 

A continuation of Art 141 dealing with selected 
works of painting, sculpture, and architecture from 
the 17th-century Baroque to the 20th century, 
including both European and American works. 
Faxon. 


Note: Art 141, 142 is designed as a two-semester 


sequence, but either course may be taken sepa- 
rately. 
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Art 143-1 Art in Europe: 1750-1900 4 sem. hrs. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture from the neo- 
classical movement of the late 18th century to 
Cézanne and Rodin. Emphasis on such artists as 
Delacroix, Monet, and Van Gogh. Faxon. 


Art 144-1 20th-Century Art in Europe 

4 sem. hrs. 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture in Europe form 
the Fauve and Cubist movements to the Second 
World War and after. Emphasis on such major figures 
as Picasso, Matisse, Mondrian, and Le Corbusier. 


Art 145-2 Art in the United States 4 sem. hrs. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in America 
from the Revolution to the present. Emphasis on 
such major themes as portraiture, romanticism, 
realism, and abstraction, and on such figures as 
Copley, Homer, and Pollock. 


Art 146-2 Art in the Age of Rembrandt 
Seventeenth-century art in Europe, with emphasis 
on Rembrandt and other major Dutch painters. Sub- 
sidiary attention to such major figures outside Hol- 
land as Caravaggio, Bernini, Rubens, Velazquez, 
and Poussin. Faxon. 


[Art 147-1 Art in the Age of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michelangelo 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1990-91. ] 

Art of the Italian Renaissance, with emphasis on 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. Subsidiary 
attention to a small group of other major figures, 
particularly Donatello, Botticelli, and Raphael. 


[Art 148-2 A History of Women Artists 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

A survey of paintings, sculpture, and architecture 
of women artists from medieval times to the 
present, with emphasis on such major artists as 
Sophonisba Anguiscola, Artemisia Gentileschi, 
Elisabeth Vigee-Lebrun, Harriet Hosmer, Edmonia 
Lewis, Rosa Bonheur, Mary Cassatt, Berthe 
Morisot, Kaethe Kollwitz, Louise Nevelson, and 
Helen Frankenthaler. 


[Art 149-2 History of Photography 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91.] 

A survey of the history of photography covering 
major developments from the 1830s to the present. 
The medium will be studied in a broad cultural 
framework with concentration on images and ideas, 
and the cross-influence between photography and 
painting. Developments in art photography, docu- 
mentary, and photojournalism will be covered. 


Art 150-2 African-American Art 4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of the history of art, with a strong empha- 
sis on the contribution of African people to Ameri- 
can art culture, including special attention to the 
role of African people in developing world art. 
Chandler. 


Art 151-1 African Art: 3000 B.C. to the Present 
4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of African art from 3000 B.C. through the 
present, including Egyptian, Ashanti, Benin, 
Dogon, Bambara, Ife, and Ethiopian art, as well as 
art from other African cultures. Chandler. 


[Art 152-2 Arts of the Far East: China and 
Japan 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. | 

A survey of the cultural and aesthetic aspects of the 
arts of China and Japan. 


Art 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


[Art 243-2 Seminar in 19th-Century European 
Art 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

Prereq.: Art 143. 

A seminar for advanced study in 19th-century Euro- 
pean art with topics varying from Neo-Classical to 
Post-Impressionist art which provides greater in- 
depth study of movements and artists, and equips 
the student with greater knowledge of visual analy- 
sis, bibliographical study, individual research, and 
critical evaluations. Trips to museums and galleries 
included. Faxon. 


Art 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


Art 270-2 Internship: Arts in the Community 

8 sem. hrs. 

An integrated seminar and internship designed to 
combine knowledge of and interest in art in a pro- 
fessional context. Field work will be in museums, 
galleries, and other institutions involved in the arts. 
Students will be required to keep a journal of their 
field work experience, and to submit it at the end of 
the course. Weekly reading assignments will be 
discussed at each seminar meeting. In addition, 
there will be three brief papers and one research 
paper. This course fulfills the independent study 
requirement. Internships are not permitted in the 
summer. 


Music 


Courses in music are directed both 
toward students considering a concentra- 
tion in music, as well as those whose 
chief interests are in other disciplines but 
who recognize the benefits to be gained 
from what the arts have always provided: 
a better understanding of our lives. Once 
involved with music, the student will 
become concerned with the creator’s 
sense of living as well as with her own. 
Courses will focus on music that appeals 
not only to the ear, but also to the mind 
and senses, to the intellect and emotion. 


The appropriate first course for the 
general student and the music concentra- 
tor is Mus. 120, Listening to Music. 
Those considering a concentration in 
music should take the course early, pref- 
erably during their freshman year. Mus. 
110, Introduction to Musical Fundamen- 
tals and Understanding, should also be 
taken early since it is required of all stu- 
dents wishing to do course work at The 
New England Conservatory of Music. No 
course in music requires previous music 
experience, although skills gained in 
Mus. 110 or Mus. 120 are important. 

The Department welcomes students 
wishing to develop joint concentrations 
with other departments, and such students 
should consult with the music faculty. 


Concentrations in Music 

Two concentrations are offered: applied 
music (performance, theory, or composi- 
tion) and music history and literature. 
Both concentrations have been estab- 
lished through an interinstitutional 
arrangement between Simmons and The 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


Requirements. Students are required to 
complete 44 semester hours, distributed 
as follows: 


Applied Music Concentration 

applied music courses, 16 sem. hrs. 
theory or theoretical studies courses, 16 
sem. hrs. 

music history and literature courses, 8 
sem. hrs. 

independent study, 4 sem. hrs. 


Music History and Literature 
Concentration 

music history and literature courses, 16 
sem. hrs. 

theory or theoretical studies courses, 16 
sem. hrs. 

applied music courses, 8 sem. hrs. 
independent study, 4 sem. hrs. 

The concentration requirements will be 
worked out with the Simmons music fac- 
ulty in consultation with The New 
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England Conservatory faculty. Indepen- 
dent study and/or field work will be part 
of the advanced work required in both 
areas of concentration. 


Courses 


[IDS 101 Baroque Art and Music 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91. ] 
See page 31 for course description. 


Mus. 110-2 Introduction to Musical Fundamen- 
tals and Understanding 4 sem. hrs. 

Notation and terminology, basic tonal melodic sing- 
ing and hearing, meter and rhythmic practice, and 
basic harmonic and motivic analysis. This course is 
especially beneficial as background for other 
courses offered within the Department and those at 
the Conservatory. Gronquist. 


Mus. 120-1 Listening to Music 4 sem. hrs. 
Oriented to the listening experience, this course 
emphasizes the development of aural skills, and 
considers the perspectives of both composer and 
performer. A wide range of music is examined, 
from 17th-century pieces to current hits, with spe- 
cial attention paid to the great composers of the 
Baroque era, the periods of Viennese Classicism, 
Romanticism, and the 20th century—all designed 
to entice mind and ear, to deepen understanding, 
and to increase interest in the pleasures of music. 
No prior skills or background in music are required. 
Gronquist. , 


(Mus. 122-1 Music and America 4 sem. hrs. 

Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

An interdisciplinary course that looks at America’s 
musical evolution from the Pilgrims to the present, 
with consideration of selected paintings, architec- 
ture, books and poetry that help to elucidate our 
cultural uniqueness. Topics include folk traditions, 
work songs, blues and ragtime, jazz, opera, concert 
repertoire, musical comedy, and ballet. Gronquist. 


Mus. 123-1 Introduction to Musical Drama 

4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the relationships between music and 
drama through selected works composed for stage, 
church, and concert hall. Focusing on operas, ora- 
torios, musical comedies, and other kinds of dra- 
matic music, this course is planned to enhance the 
listener’s appreciation of both literary and musical 
aspects. Guided listening to recordings, study of 
musical scores and librettos, collateral readings, 
viewing of taped performances, and assigned 
projects. No previous background in music is 
required. Gronquist. 
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Mus. 126-2 Rhythm and Blues 4 sem. hrs. 

This course is designed to introduce the music of 
African Americans that is commonly known as 
spirituals, blues, gospel, rhythm and blues, soul, 
and jazz. Through musical examples and discus- 
sion, the musical element of rhythm, as used by the 
African American, is seen as the most important 
element affecting American music today. Blues is 
seen as a way of making music, as well as a partic- 
ular style of music developed chiefly from the Afri- 
can American singing style. Musical examples from 
the earliest available African musics to the sounds 
of current rock will be examined and discussed. 


Mus. 132-2 Music in the 18th Century 

4 sem. hrs. 

The period of the late Baroque (Bach, Handel, 
Telemann, Vivaldi) and Viennese Classicism 
(Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven) is musically a 
summit in western cultural history. This course is 
planned to study the lives and works of these major 
composers in the context of the significant sociolog- 
ical and aesthestic developments in the century 
which saw the change from Absolutism to the 
Enlightenment. Interdisciplinary study of history, 
literature, poetry, and art. Gronquist. 


[Mus. 139 Paris in the Early 20th Century: The 
Origins of the Avant Garde 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91 .] 

An interdisciplinary course involving studies in 
cultural and intellectual history, examining the 
ideas and works of the many artists, writers, musi- 
cians, etc. who were active in Paris from the 1890’s 
to the 1920’s. Topic include Symbolism, Cubism, 
Debussy, Gertrude Stein, Cocteau, Stravinsky, 
Rilke, Matisse, Dada, Surrealism, Hemingway, 
Ravel. Especially suited to upperclassmen with 
interest in arts and literature. Gronquist. 


Mus. 200-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Private lessons with faculty of the New England 
Conservatory. Department approval required. Mem- 
bers of the Department. 


Mus. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Individualized projects at an advanced level. Mem- 
bers of the Department. 


The New England Conservatory 

Performance studies and theoretical subjects regu- 
larly offered at The New England Conservatory 
may be elected for credit by qualified students. 


Under the provisions of an interinstitutional 
agreement between The New England Conservatory 
and Simmons College, duly enrolled students at 
Simmons College may elect to include in their pro- 
grams for full credit certain courses normally 
offered by The Conservatory, subject to certain 
specified conditions, the details of which should be 
obtained from the Registrar. A Simmons College 


student desiring to pursue a course at The Conser- 
vatory must be recommended by the Dean of 
Humanities to the Registrar. The student will then 
be referred to The Conservatory by the Simmons 
music faculty, which reserves the right to determine 
whether prerequisites for the course in question 
have been met and whether the student is fully qual- 
ified to pursue the course elected. 


Faculty 
Art 


Alicia Faxon, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Art 
History and Chairman of the Department of Art and 
Music 

Robert Oppenheim, M.F.A. Professor of Art 
Thomas Joseph Wallace, M.A. Professor of Art 
Dana C. Chandler, B.S. Professor of Art 


Music 


Robert E. Gronquist, M.A. Professor of Music 
and Director of Musical Activities 


Marita Rosen, B.A. Secretary for the Department 
of Art and Music 


Department of Biology 


Undergraduate specialization in biology 
provides the student with a basic back- 
ground of knowledge that makes possible 
a variety of career opportunities. The 
biology courses in the Department are 
designed to help the student develop an 
understanding of the scope, the methods 
of inquiry, and the specialties of biology, 
as well as an appreciation of modern bio- 
logical trends. 

Undergraduate preparation in biology 
may lead to career opportunities in gov- 
ernment, university, hospital, and com- 
mercial laboratories in areas such as 
animal and plant physiology, develop- 
mental biology, molecular biology, bio- 
chemistry, microbiology, immunology, 
ecology, and biotechnology. The curricu- 
lum also prepares the student for gradu- 
ate study in biology and in such areas as 
public health, medicine, dentistry, veteri- 
nary science, and genetic engineering. 


Preparation in biology can lead to train- 
ing in medical technology. 

Cooperation with other departments in 
the College provides opportunities for 
joint programs. Combined programs are 
possible with the departments of Chemis- 
try, Physics, Mathematics, and Psychol- 
ogy. Certification for teaching biology at 
the middle school and secondary school 
levels is possible by enrollment in the 
Department of Education and Human 
Services’ program. 


Concentrations in Biology 


Conventional Track 


For students desiring a broad education 
in the life sciences, ranging from the 
molecular and cellular level to that of 
populations and ecosystems, the conven- 
tional track provides maximum flexibility 
in the preparation for careers in biology, 
biotechnology, and related fields, and 
serves as excellent preparation for gradu- 
ate and professional schools. 


Requirements. Students planning a pro- 
gram in biology may satisfy the core 
requirements by taking the following 
courses: 


Year 1 Bio. 114 Principles of Biology 
Bio. 218 Biology of Organisms I 


Year 2 Bio. 222 Biology of Organisms II 
Bio. 225 Cell Biology 


Year 3 Bio. 236 Genetics 


To complete the minimum require- 
ments, students must take three more 
courses in biology, at least two of which 
must be numbered 300 or higher, and at 
least one of which must be a population 
level course (Bio. 345, Bio. 355 or Bio. 
360). 

In the senior year, students must sat- 
isfy their independent study requirement 
by taking Bio. 250-1 and Bio. 250-2. 
Under unusual circumstances, the 
Department may approve the substitution 
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of advanced courses that include inde- 
pendent study elements for this 
requirement. 


Prerequisites. Students are required to 
take Chm. 111 or 113, 114, and 125, as 
well as Mth. 110 or its equivalent. Stu- 
dents interested in medical or dental 
school or in pursuing graduate study in 
certain areas of biology should plan to 
include Chm. 126. It is also strongly 
recommended that students elect one 
year of physics and additional courses in 
mathematics. 


Alternative Track 


For students desiring a general science 
background with emphasis on biology, 
including in particular those interested in 
elementary or early childhood education, 
the alternative track is recommended. 


Requirements. Students taking the 
alternative track should enroll in Bio. 113 
and 115, General Biology I and II, and 
Chm. 111, Introductory Chemistry, in 
their freshman year. In subsequent years, 
students should enroll in three biology 
courses numbered above 200, one of 
which should be either Bio. 345, Ecol- 
ogy, or Bio. 353, Marine Biology. Stu- 
dents must also take Phy. 105, Physics 
and Technology, or Phy. 110, Introduc- 
tory Physics; and any two of the 
following: 


Geo. 110 Introduction to Geology 

Ast. 110 Introduction to Astronomy 

Ntr. 110 Sociocultural Implications of 
Nutrition 

Chm. 112 Introductory Chemistry: 
Organic 


The independent learning requirement 
can be satisfied by successfully complet- 
ing Edu. 382, Student Teaching or Bio. 
250-1, 2, Independent Study. 
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Joint Concentration in Biochemistry 


The concentration in Biochemistry is 
jointly administered by the Departments 
of Biology and Chemistry, and is 
designed for students with a strong inter- 
est in both chemistry and biology. The 
rapidly growing field of biochemistry 
involves the application of chemical con- 
cepts and techniques to the understanding 
of life processes in agriculture, medical 
research, biotechnology, nutritional 
research, and other areas at the interface 
of chemistry and biology. Students 
concentrating in Biochemistry will be 
well equipped for professions in research 
and industry, as well as the pursuit of 
graduate study in biochemistry, medi- 
cine, genetics, and related fields. 


Requirements. The program consists of 
a core of chemistry and biology courses 
beginning in the freshman year and con- 
tinuing for the first three years, a choice 
of two upper level elective courses in 
chemistry and/or biology, and a one-year 
Independent Study project culminating in 
a thesis. In addition, there are six prereq- 
uisite courses in biology, chemistry, cal- 
culus and physics. See page 41 for the 
complete biochemistry curriculum. 


Joint Concentration in Psychobiology 


Students whose interests span the fields 
of both biology and psychology may 
wish to consider the joint concentration 
in Psychobiology jointly administered by 
the two departments. Psychobiology 
draws from subject matter in the physical 
sciences, social sciences, and mathemat- 
ics, as well as the parent disciplines of 
biology and psychology. It serves as an 
excellent preparation for a career in psy- 
chobiology, graduate work in either of 
the parent disciplines, and for medical, 
dental, and veterinary schools. 


Requirements. A core sequence of 
courses equally balanced between biol- 
ogy and psychology, and electives 
designed to tailor the concentration to 


the student’s particular interest, are 


required for completion of the Psychobi- — 


ology concentration. The complete cur- 
riculum of required, elective, and 
prerequisite courses is listed on page 126. 


Courses 


[Bio. 100-1 Human Biology and Social Issues 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 

Not a prerequisite for further courses in the Depart- 
ment, except with the consent of the Department. 
The biological aspects of current social issues. Top- 
ics will include human health and disease, human 
genetics, growth of human populations, use of nat- 
ural resources, ethics, and decision making in sci- 
ence. Members of the Department. 


Bio. 109-1 Biology and Behavior of Women 

4 sem. hrs. 

Not a prerequisite for further courses in the Biology 
Department. Not open to students who took 
Bio./Psy. 109. 

Biological factors that contribute to the sex identifi- 
cation and role of women in contemporary society. 
Emphasis on the genetic, developmental, anatomi- 
cal, and physiological differences between the 
sexes, and the behavioral consequences of those 
differences. Talentino. 


Bio. 113-1 General Biology I 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Departmental placement. 

Introduction to the diversity of life from an evolu- 
tionary perspective. Study of cell structure and 
function, with emphasis on osmosis, transport, and 
metabolism. Mitosis and meiosis are covered, and 
the concept of the gene is traced from the Mende- 
lian view to the chromosomal and molecular levels. 
Regulation of gene expression is also discussed. 
Lab exercises on biological diversity and cellular 
processes. Lopilato. 


Bio. 114-1 Principles of Biology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereqg.: Departmental placement. 

An introduction to the basic principles of the life 
sciences, with emphasis on historical development 
of concepts in cell and molecular biology, bioener- 
getics, physiology and evolution. Includes field and 
lab projects. 


Bio. 115-2 General Biology II 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Bio. 113 or equivalent. 

Introduction to organismal and population biology. 
Emphasis on homeostasis, adaptation, evolution, 
and ecology of plants and animals. Lab activities, 
including independent investigation. /rwin. 


Bio. 218-2 Biology of Organisms I 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Bio. 114 or equivalent. 

Study of biological principles related to organismal 
biology, including the evolution, ecology, and 


structural and functional relationships of major 
invertebrate phyla and protochordates. Nickerson. 


Bio. 221-1 Microbiology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: one year each of college biology and 
chemistry. 

Introduction to the biology of micro-organisms: 
bacteria, viruses, and fungi. Stress placed on con- 
trol of microbial populations, systematic study, and 
use of quantitative methods. Coghlan. 


Bio. 222-1 Biology of Organisms II 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Bio. 114 or equivalent. 

Study of biological principles related to organismal 
biology, including the evolution, ecology, and 
structural and functional relationships of the verte- 
brates and major plant groups. Talentino. 


Bio. 225-2 Cell Biology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: one year each of college biology and 
chemistry or consent of the instructor. 

A thorough study of the cell is presented, including 
structure, function, cell diversity, and methods of 
analysis. Major biochemical pathways of the cell 
are examined in relationship to particular 
organelles. Laboratory exercises are designed to 
introduce a wide range of techniques used by cell 
biologists. 


Bio. 231-1 Anatomy and Physiology I 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: one year each of college biology and 
chemistry. 

An integrated presentation of the fundamental facts 
and concepts of human anatomy and physiology. 
Emphasis placed on the cellular basis of membrane 
excitability and hormone action, neurobiology, and 
musculoskeletal system and motor control. Labora- 
tory includes histology, gross anatomy, and physio- 
logical experiments. 


Bio. 232-2 Anatomy and Physiology II 4 sem. 
hrs. Prereq.: one year each of college biology and 
chemistry; Bio. 231 recommended. 

An introduction to the structural relationships and 
functional integration of major systems of the 
human body, with emphasis on reproductive, respi- 
ratory, renal, gastrointestinal, cardiovascular, and 
defense systems. Laboratory includes histology, 
gross anatomy, and physiological experiments. 


[Bio. 235-2 Developmental Biology 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91. | 

Prereq.: Bio. 225, 236, and Chm. 125. 

Study of the development of organisms from fertili- 
zation to death. Formation of the individual from 
molecules to three-dimensional form with individu- 
ality. Laboratory exercises on a variety of organ- 
isms. Independent analysis of original research 
papers and independent research projects included. 


Bio. 236-1 Genetics 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Chm. 125 and Bio. 225, or consent of the 
instructor. 
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Study of the principles of classical and molecular 
genetics in both eukaryotic and prokaryotic genetic 
systems. Emphasis on problem solving to illustrate 
techniques of genetic analysis. Nickerson. 


Bio. 338-2 Comparative Animal Physiology 

4 sem. hrs. Prereq.: one year each of college 
biology and chemistry. 

A comparative approach to the study of basic physi- 
ological processes, such as osmoregulation, 
nutrition, digestion, respiration, excretion, thermo- 
regulation, and integration. Talentino. 


[Bio. 340-2 Plant Physiology 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91. ] 

Prereq.: one year each of college biology and 
chemistry. 

An introduction to the physiology, biochemistry, 
and control of growth and development in higher 
plants. Topics include photosynthesis, hormonal 
regulation of development, transport mechanisms, 
plant tissue culture, nitrogen fixation, and plant- 
pathogen relations. 


[Bio. 342-1 Topics in Behavioral Biology 4 sem. 
hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

Prereq.: one year of college biology or consent of 
the instructor. 

A study of invertebrate and nonhuman vertebrate 
behavior, including such topics as anatomical and 
physiological bases of behavior, effects of stress on 
behavior, genetics and ontogeny of behavior, court- 
ship and aggression, communication, and migra- 
tion. Open-ended lecture and laboratory with 
opportunity for long-range experiments. Williams. 


Bio. 345-1 Principles of Ecology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: one year of college biology or consent of 
the instructor. 

Interrelations of plants and animals and the envi- 
ronment. Biological adaptations and biogeochemi- 
cal cycles. Analysis of geographical, chemical, and 
biological aspects of the environment and their use 
in conservation, with emphasis on New England. 
Field work in mountain, marsh, bog, and rocky 
shore ecosystems. Williams. 


[Bio. 351-2 Immunobiology (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91.] 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

A consideration of the basic principles of immunol- 
ogy, with applications of immunologic theory and 
techniques to microbiology, biochemistry, genetics, 
developmental biology, and evolution. Coghlan. 


Bio. 353-1 Topics in Marine Biology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: one year of college biology. 

Seminar on current studies in marine biology, with 
special reference to fundamental work on organic 
productivity, food chains, fishing resources, and 
whaling. Includes consideration of selected topics 
in physiological ecology of marine forms, with 
special emphasis on intertidal flora and fauna. 
Nickerson. 
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[Bio. 355-2 Evolution 4 sem. hrs. Not offered 

in 1990-91. ] 

Prereq.: Bio. 236 or consent of the instructor. 

A discussion of the mechanisms of evolution, with 
emphasis on the genetic aspects and the experimen- 
tal approach to evolutionary problems. Discussion 
of mutation, natural selection, genetic drift, and 
evolutionary changes in natural populations, as well 
as the genetics of speciation and race formation. 
Nickerson. 


[Bio. 356-1 Neurobiology (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Bio. 218, Bio. 222, or consent of the 

instructor. Not offered in 1990-91. ]} 

A comparative study of nervous systems, with 
emphasis on evolutionary changes and cellular 
specializations in vertebrates and invertebrates. 


Bio. 357-2 Molecular Biology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereg.: Chm. 125 and Bio. 225 or consent of the 
instructor. 

An examination of gene structure and function, 
regulation of DNA, RNA, and protein synthesis, 
the control of gene expression, and the use of 
recombinant DNA technology as an investigative 
tool. Lopilato. 


Bio. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 
Members of the Department. 


Bio. 250-1, 2 Independent Laboratory Research 
4 sem. hrs. 

Open to seniors for fulfillment of independent study 
requirements. Usually taken for two semesters 
(eight semester hours) but may be elected for one 
semester (four semester hours) at the discretion of 
the faculty sponsor. Members of the Department. 


Bio. 360-2 Special Topics in Biology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

An intensive study of a specific topic in Biology. 
The topic will vary from year to year, taking advan- 
tage of faculty expertise, student interest, and cur- 
rent developments in Biology. 


Faculty 


Karen A. Talentino, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Biology and Chairman of the Department of 
Biology 

Anne Eveline Coghlan, Ph.D. Professor of 
Biology and Dean of Sciences 

Louis N. Irwin, Ph.D. Professor of Biology 
Richard P. Nickerson, Ph.D. Professor of 
Biology 


***N, Sandra Williams, Ph.D. Professor of Biology 


Jane Lopilato, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Biology 


Arthur Skura, M.S. Laboratory Supervisor 
Maria Reavill, B.S. Laboratory Technician 
Victoria Galloway Secretary 


***On sabbatical leave second semester 1990-9]. 


Department of Chemistry 


Chemistry offers opportunities for study 
and interpretation of natural phenomena 
of immense variety. Pressing social 
issues, such as public health, environ- 
mental deterioration, famine, and over- 
population, cannot be solved without 
attacking their scientific aspects. An edu- 
cation in chemistry prepares the student 
to serve society and its individual profes- 
sions in these and many other ways. 

Many career opportunities in education 
and industry require only a bachelor’s 
degree. The chemical industry is central 
to the American economy and offers 
employment in areas such as pharmaceu- 
ticals, environmental science, agricul- 
tural products, and plastics. Positions in 
private, governmental, and medical labo- 
ratories are numerous, but many B.S. 
chemists are also found in management, 
information science, sales, and other 
non-laboratory careers. 

Graduate study opens career areas with 
greater responsibility and the opportunity 
for initiation and leadership of research 
work. An undergraduate chemistry con- 
centration is valuable preparation for 
graduate studies not only in chemistry, 
but also in fields such as biochemistry, 
nutrition, and food technology. It is also 
appropriate preparation for professional 
schools of medicine or dentistry, espe- 
cially with the increasing dependence of 
medical research and practice on knowl- 
edge of living systems at the molecular 
level. The student interested in science 
education may take an undergraduate 
chemistry concentration followed by fur- 
ther professional education leading, for 
example, to the M.A.T. degree. 


Chemistry Concentration 


Freshman year 


Chm. 113 Principles of Chemistry 
Chm. 114 Organic Chemistry I 
Mth. 110, 111 Calculus I, I 


‘Chm. 125 


Sophomore year 


Organic Chemistry II 
Chm. 126 Quantitative Analysis 
Phy. 112, 113 Fundamentals of Physics 


Junior Year 


Chm. 131 Thermodynamics and 
Kinetics 

Chm. 132 Quantum Mechanics and 
Molecular Structure 

Mth. 120 Calculus III 


Elective in Chemistry 
Senior Year 


Chm. 255-0 Independent Study 
and Thesis 


Elective in Chemistry 


Requirements and Facilities. The 
required courses in chemistry normally 
completed by the end of the third year are 
Chm. 125, 126, 131, and 132. Concen- 
trators are also required to take Chm. 255 
(eight semester hours), to participate in 
Departmental seminars, and to elect at 
least eight semester hours from among 
Chm. 141, 143, 144, 146, 147, and 148. 
Chemistry concentrators, after declar- 
ing their concentration, select one of the 
individual laboratory bench-study spaces 
in Science Center Room 430, where they 
carry out much of the rest of their work 
in chemistry. Interinstitutional grants to 
Simmons and neighboring institutions 
have provided the Department with instru- 
mentation beyond the scope of that usu- 
ally available at undergraduate colleges. 


Prerequisites. Students considering a 
concentration in chemistry should take 
Chm. 113 and 114 during their first year. 
In some cases, students with little or no 
previous high school background may be 
advised to take Chm. 111 instead of 113. 
Mth. 101 or 102 will be recommended by 
advisers for students in chemistry who 
think they may need to review basic 
mathematical concepts. By the middle of 
the junior year, they should have taken 
Mth. 120 and Phy. 112 and 113. 
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Graduate School Preparation. The 
American Chemical Society (ACS) sug- 
gests a set of standards that it believes 
will prepare students for graduate study. 
To meet these standards, the student’s 
program must include Chm. 141, Chm. 
148, and either Chm. 146 or Chm. 147. 
The student is also advised to have read- 
ing knowledge of German or Russian and 
is strongly urged to take one (or both) of 
these languages if she intends to go to 
graduate school. Certification that the 
student’s course program has met the 
ACS standards is not required for any 
career or graduate study; the standards 
are only a guide in planning a program 
that will make graduate study easier. 


Joint Concentrations. There are infor- 
mal concentrations that combine chemis- 
try with biology, management, 
mathematics, nutrition, and psychology. 
In addition, chemistry has been com- 
bined with education, communications, 
and philosophy to lead to immediate 
careers or graduate study. To plan other 
joint concentrations, the student should 
arrange with her adviser to have someone 
from each of the relevant departments 
discuss with her a program suited to her 
particular needs. 


Joint Concentration in Biochemistry. 
The concentration in Biochemistry is 
jointly administered by the Departments 
of Biology and Chemistry. The rapidly 
growing field of biochemistry involves 
the application of chemical concepts and 
techniques to the understanding of life 
processes such as the determination of 
hereditary traits, utilization of energy, 
propagation of nerve signals, and the 
molecular basis of physiological and 
pharmacological phenomena. Biochem- 
ists are involved in agriculture, medical 
research, biotechnology, nutritional 
research, and other areas at the interface 
of chemistry and biology. Students con- 
centrating in Biochemistry will be well 
equipped for professions in research and 
industry, as well as the pursuit of gradu- 
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ate study in biochemistry, medicine, 
genetics, and other related fields. 


The program consists of a core of chem- 
istry and biology courses beginning in 
the freshman year and continuing for the 
first three years, a choice of two upper- 
level elective courses in chemistry and/or 
biology, and a one-year Independent 
Study project culminating in a thesis. In 
addition, there are six prerequisite 
courses in biology, chemistry, calculus, 
and physics. The following list of 
requirements includes both the core and 
the prerequisite courses. A student may 
find it convenient to take Mth. 110 and/ 
or Mth. 111 during the summer. 


Requirements 


Freshman year 


Bio. 113, 115 General Biology I, Il 
Chm. 113 Principles of Chemistry 
Chm. 114 Organic Chemistry I 
Mth. 110, 111 Calculus I, I 


Sophomore year 


Chm. 125 Organic Chemistry II 
Chm. 126 Quantitative Analysis 
Bio. 225 Cell Biology 


Phy. 112, 113 Fundamentals of Physics 


Junior Year 


Chm. 131 Thermodynamics and 
Kinetics 

Chm. 147 Biochemistry 

Bio. 357 Molecular Biology 


Elective in Biology or Chemistry 
Senior Year 


Chm. 255 or 
Bio. 250 Independent Study 
Elective in Chemistry or Biology 


Double-Degree Program in Chemistry 
and Pharmacy 

Under the provisions of an interinstitu- 
tional agreement with the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy and Allied Health 


Sciences (MCP/AHS), Simmons College 
offers a five-and-a-half-year program 
leading to baccalaureate degrees in both 
chemistry and pharmacy. 

The option may appeal to students who 
become interested in pharmacy subse- 
quent to beginning their undergraduate 
studies at Simmons, or to those who 
desire their initial college-level work to 
be as broadly based as possible before 
entering a specific professional area. 

Pharmacy is an integral part of the 
health care community and industry. The 
B.S. degree in pharmacy, followed by 
state licensing, leads to a variety of 
opportunities in community or hospital 
pharmacy, and in research, development, 
and marketing with pharmaceutical and 
cosmetic companies. The dual degrees in 
chemistry and pharmacy are especially 
good preparation for research, for gradu- 
ate work in pharmacology, dentistry, or 
medicine, and for teaching science. 

The Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy and Allied Health Sciences, located 
on the corner of Longwood Avenue and 
Palace Road, was organized as a private 
institution in 1823 to educate men and 
women for careers in the profession of 
pharmacy. MCP/AHS awards the B.S., 
M.S., and Ph.D. degrees in pharmacy 
and the professional degree of Doctor of 
Pharmacy. It is accredited by the New 
England Association of Schools and Col- 
leges and the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education. 

The curriculum for the double degree 
consists of three full years at Simmons; a 
fourth year that includes eight semester 
hours of independent study at Simmons, 
with the remainder of the course work at 
MCP/AHS; and an additional year, plus 
one quarter, at MCP/AHS. 

Students fulfill all of the degree require- 
ments of each institution; no degree is 
awarded until the entire program is com- 
pleted. At that time, the student receives a 
B.S. in pharmacy from MCP/AHS, and a 
B.S. in chemistry from Simmons. 

Licensure in pharmacy requires 1,500 


hours of internship (practical pharmacy), 
plus a state board examination. About half 
of the internship, for which students may 
be paid, is carried out at pharmacies 
selected and approved by MCP/AHS. The 
student usually begins this after the junior 
year in summer or academic-year jobs. 
MCP/AHS has adopted an a.m./p.m. 
course schedule, which facilitates 
academic-year internships. The balance of 
the internship requirement is met by satis- 
factory completion of three courses at 
MCP/AHS during the sixth year. These 
courses are referred to as clerkships or 
externships. 

Both the state board and MCP/AHS 
monitor successful completion of the 
internship and evaluation of the student’s 
performance by the registered preceptor. 
The state board examination is the final 
licensing procedure. 

Interested students should talk with the 
Chairman of the Chemistry Department as 
early as possible in their programs. Early 
contact is helpful for both advising for the 
proper prerequisite courses and for identi- 
fying the total number of potential double- 
major candidates. 

Admission to the program is limited to 
a maximum of six students per year, to be 
accepted by MCP/AHS. Students apply for 
admission to MCP/AHS during their jun- 
ior year through MCP/AHS’s normal 
transfer-student admission process. 
Although MCP/AHS agrees to give quali- 
fied Simmons students preference, it has 
the right to determine the final suitability 
for entry into the professional pharmacy 
program. 


Double-Degree Program in Chemistry 
and Pharmacy 

(First three years plus Independent 
Study) 


Year One 
Chm. 111 or 113 Chm. 114 (Organic I) 
General Mth. 111 (Calculus II) 
Mth. 110 (Calculus [) Bio. 115 (General 
Bio. 113 (General Biology II) 
Biology I) Elective 
Elective 
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Year Two 

Chm. 125 (Organic II) Chm. 126 (Analytical) 
Bio. 221 (Microbiology) Phy. 113 (Fundamentals) 
Phy. 112 (Fundamentals) Elective 

Elective Elective 


Year Three 
Chm. 131 (Physical) Chm. 132 (Physical) 
Chm. 147 (Biochemistry) Mth. 108 (Statistics) 


Elective Elective 

Elective Elective 

Year Four 

Chm. 255-0 Chm. 255-0 

(Independent Study (Independent Study and 
and Thesis) Thesis) 

Courses 


[Chm. 107-2 Chemistry of Drugs and Drug Action 
(DWC) 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 
Study of the chemistry and biochemistry of drugs 
and the interaction of different drugs in the body. 
After the chemical principles are introduced, the 
course uses a topical approach. Subjects may 
include the chemistry and effects of nonprescription 
drugs, such as alcohol and aspirin; prescription 
drugs, such as sleeping and birth-control pills; and 
legal and illegal drugs, such as tranquilizers and 
narcotics. Three lectures, one discussion period, 
and one laboratory per week. Hartman. 


Chm. 109-2 Chemical Principles and Environ- 
mental and Technological Issues 4 sem. hrs. 
Study of the fundamental scientific principles 
underlying various environmental and technological 
issues, with the aim of enabling the students to 
understand and deal with the impact of science on 
society. The course employs a topical approach. The 
topics include energy resources, air and water pollut- 
ants, alternatives to pesticides, hazardous wastes, 
drugs, and biotechnology. Three lectures, one dis- 
cussion period, and one laboratory per week. Bowers. 


Chm. 111-1 Introductory Chemistry: Inorganic 
and Physical 4 sem. hrs. 

Basic concepts with special reference to inorganic 
compounds, including chemical equations, the Peri- 
odic Table, chemical bonding, and equilibrium. No 
previous knowledge of the subject or sophisticated 
background in mathematics is assumed. The labora- 
tory is designed to correlate with and amplify the 
lecture material and to familiarize the student with 
fundamental laboratory techniques including instru- 
mental methods. Three lectures, one discussion 
period, and one laboratory per week. Bell. 


Chm. 112-2 Introductory Chemistry: Organic 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chm. 111 or 113. 

Designed for the concentrator in the paramedical or 
science-related field. Nature of the covalent bond, 


structure of organic compounds and their reactions 
and reaction mechanisms. Introduction to the struc- 
ture and biochemical functions of compounds 
important to life. Three lectures, one discussion 
period, and one laboratory per week. 


Chm. 113-1 Principles of Chemistry 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: a satisfactory score on the Simmons 
Chemistry Placement Examination. 

A quantitative development of a few fundamental 
topics: the mole concept, stoichiometry, chemical 
equilibria in aqueous solutions, atomic and molecu- 
lar theory, inorganic chemistry, and rates of chemi- 
cal reactions. The laboratory introduces quantitative 
techniques, including instrumental methods, for 
studying chemical systems. Three lectures, one 
discussion period, and one laboratory per week. 
Soltzberg. 


Chm. 114-2 Organic Chemistry I 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Chm. 111 or 113. 

Fundamental concepts of atomic structure, hybrid- 
ization, molecular orbitals, and structure of organic 
molecules. Survey of functional groups, classes of 
organic compounds, and their reactions. An in- 
depth mechanistic study of those reactions, involv- 
ing energies, stereochemistry, equilibrium, and 
reaction rate theory. Three lectures, one discussion 
period, and one laboratory per week. Piper. 


Chm. 123-1 Introductory Chemistry: Biological 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chm. 112 or 114. 

Builds on the organic background provided in Chm. 
112. Study of carbohydrates, lipids, and proteins 
and their metabolic role in living systems. Labora- 
tory work includes the chemistry of foods and 
human nutrition. Three lectures, one discussion 
period, and one laboratory per week. Hartman. 


Chm. 125-1 Organic Chemistry II 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Chm. 114; or 112 with consent of the 
instructor. 

An extension of Chm. 114 to consider additional 
classes of organic compounds and the more inti- 
mate relationship between structure and reactivity 
as expressed in mechanistic terms. Three lectures, 
one discussion period, and one laboratory per 
week. Piper. 


Chm. 126-2 Quantitative Analysis 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Chm. 113 and Mth. 110. 

Theoretical principles and experimental practice of 
quantitative analysis. Topics include solubility, 
acid-base and redox equilibria and their application 
in potentiometric, gravimetric, titrimetric, and cou- 
lometric methods; spectrophotometry; ion-exchange 
and chromatographic separations; analytical data 
evaluation and computer data reduction. Three lec- 
tures and about six hours of laboratory per week. 
Bell. 


Chm. 131-1 Thermodynamics and Kinetics 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereqg.: Chm. 126 and Phy. 113. 

Detailed treatment of the states of matter and the 
laws of thermodynamics (with applications to 
chemical and phase equilibria, and electro-chem- 
istry) and reaction kinetics and mechanism. Labora- 
tory studies emphasize the application of concepts 
developed in the lecture. Three lectures and one 
laboratory per week. Bowers. 


Chm. 132-2 Quantum Mechanics and Molecular 
Structure 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chm. 126 and Phy. 113. 

The wave mechanical treatment of atoms, atomic 
and molecular spectroscopy, theories of chemical 
bonding, molecular structure, and statistical 
mechanics. Spectroscopic and model (computer and 
physical) studies make up the laboratory work. 


Three lectures and one laboratory per week. Soltzberg. 


Chm. 141-2 Advanced Analytical Chemistry 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chm. 131. 

Modern methods of separation and analysis, includ- 
ing chromatographic, spectrophotometric, radio- 
chemical, and electrochemical methods. Laboratory 
computer use for data acquisition and signal averag- 
ing. Applications of NMR in inorganic analysis. 
Members of the Department. 


Chm. 143-2 Advanced Organic Chemistry 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chm. 125. 

A selection of topics from synthetic and physical 
organic chemistry, beginning with a review of basic 
organic chemistry. Topics may include the synthesis 
of biologically significant molecules, Woodward- 
Hoffman rules, reaction intermediates, new syn- 
thetic methods, and biosynthetic pathways. Three 
lectures per week. Piper. 


[Chm. 144-2 Advanced Physical Chemistry 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. | 

Prereq.: Chm. 131 and 132. 

An extension of quantum and statistical mechanics 
to more complex problems in spectroscopy, reac- 
tion kinetics, and statistical thermodynamics than 
those introduced in Chm. 131 and 132. Three lec- 
tures per week. Members of the Department. 


[Chm. 146-1 Organic Analysis 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Chm. 125 and 126. Not offered in 1990-91. 
Laboratory work developing most of the important 
techniques used in the synthesis, separation, and 
characterization of organic compounds. Lectures 
discussing major spectrometric and chromato- 
graphic techniques used in organic structural eluci- 
dation. Three lectures and six hours of laboratory 
per week. Piper. 


Chm. 147-1 Biochemistry 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Chm. 125 and 126 or consent of the 
instructor. 


Organizing principles of living systems, structure, 
and function of proteins. Topics covered include 
structure and function of proteins, mechanism and 
kinetics of enzyme action, introduction to bioener- 
getics, and integration and control of metabolic 
pathways. Three lectures and one laboratory per 
week. Hartman. 


Chm. 148-1 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mth. 120 and Chm. 132. 

Structural and dynamic aspects of inorganic com- 
pounds, including ionic crystals, transition metal 
complexes, organometallics, and electron deficient 
species. The course will include topics of current 
bioinorganic interest, such as metalloporphyrins, 
enzymes, nitrogen fixation, and essential trace ele- 
ments. Three lectures and one laboratory per week. 
Bowers. 


Chm. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


Chm. 250-1 or 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Selection of a research project involving scientific 
literature search and related laboratory work. Mem- 
bers of the Department. 


Chm. 255-0 Independent Study with Thesis 
(DWC) & sem. hrs. 

Required of all seniors. Open to juniors and sopho- 
mores with the consent of the Department. Selection 
of a research project involving scientific literature 
search, followed by laboratory work required for 
solution of the problem. The results of this work are 
presented in a thesis. Members of the Department. 


Chm. 290-0 Chemistry Seminar No credit. 
Required of all chemistry concentrators. 
Other interested students are invited to attend. 
Members of the Department. 


Faculty 


***Tclal Sirel Hartman, Ph.D. Professor of Chemistry 


and Chairman of the Department of Chemistry 
Jerry Alan Bell, Ph.D. Professor of Chemistry 
Peter George Bowers, Ph.D. Professor of 
Chemistry 

James Underhill Piper, Ph.D. Professor of 
Chemistry 

Leonard Jay Soltzberg, Ph.D. Hazel Dick 
Leonard Professor of Chemistry 

Carolyn Gosse Spodick, M.S. Special Instructor 
in Chemistry 


Julie C. Kohut, B.S. Secretary 
Nora C. Friel Stockroom Assistant and Laboratory 
Technician 


***On sabbatical leave second semester 1990-91. 
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Department of Communications 


Concentrations within the Department of 
Communications equip students for 
careers in publishing, newspaper and 
broadcast journalism, public relations, 
advertising, and graphic design and 
production. 

Internships and other independent 
learning experiences in the various fields 
of communications are available to stu- 
dents enrolled in all concentrations in 
communications. 


Concentration in Communications 
The concentration in communications 
offers students a dual preparation in the 
written word and in the visual media. 


Requirements. The sequence of 36 se- 
mester hours of required courses in the 
concentration in communications 1s nor- 
mally taken in the following order: 


Com. 320 Communications Media 
Com. 130 Journalism 
Com. 341 Layout and Production 
Com. 345 Introduction to Graphic 
Design 
Com. 340 Copy and Proof 
Com. 131 Article Writing I 
Com. 334 Article Writing II 
or 
Com. 132 Advanced Journalism 


The all-College requirement for inde- 
pendent learning is satisfied by Com. 
270, Internship, or by eight semester 
hours taken among Com. 250, Indepen- 
dent Study; Com. 280, Field Experience; 
and Com. 350, Senior Project. 


Concentration in Graphic Design 

The concentration in graphic design pre- 
pares students for graphic design posi- 
tions primarily in the print medium, 
though individual design objectives can 
be accommodated. Admission into the 
concentration is contingent on demon- 
strated talent in Com. 345, which those 
intending to concentrate in graphic 
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design should take in the first semester of 
sophomore year. 


Prerequisites outside of Communica- 
tions Department. A total of 16 semes- 
ter hours in the Department of Art and 
Music. 


Twelve semester hours in studio art, to be 
fulfilled by the following courses: 


Art 111 Introduction to Studio Art: 
Drawing 

Art 112 Introduction to Studio Art: 
Color 

Art 211 Advanced Drawing 


Four semester hours selected from the 
following courses: 


Art 142 Introduction to Art History: 

Baroque to the 20th Century 
Art 144  20th-Century Art in Europe 
Art 149 History of Photography 


Mus. 139 Paris in the Early 20th 
Century: The Origins of the 
Avant Garde 


Requirements. 40 semester hours in 
communications, which are normally 
taken in the following order: 


Com. 320 Communications Media 

Com. 130 Journalism 

Com. 345 Introduction to Graphic 
Design 

Com. 341 Layout and Production 

Com. 340 Copy and Proof 

Com. 148 Basic Photography 

Com. 349 Advanced Photography 

or 

Com. 149 Documentary Photography 

Com. 348 Intermediate Graphic Design: 
Typography 

Com. 346 Advanced Graphic Design 

Com. 347 Senior Seminar in Graphic 
Design 


The all-College requirement for inde- 
pendent learning is normally satisfied by 
eight semester hours, chosen from the 
following courses: 


Com. 280 Field Experience 
Com. 250 Independent Study 
Com. 350 Senior Project 
Com. 270 Internship 


Elective. If the prerequisites in the 
Department of Art and Music have been 
fulfilled, Graphic Design concentrators 
may elect one course at The School of 
the Museum of Fine Arts provided that 
the course does not duplicate any Sim- 
mons College course offering and is 
approved by the student’s faculty adviser. 
Course work is supervised by a desig- 
nated Communications faculty member 
under the title of Com. 199. 


Concentration in Advertising 
The concentration in advertising is de- 
signed for students who are interested in 
advertising as a career and who have 
creative, selling, and analytical talents. 
The courses in this concentration pre- 
pare women for positions in advertising 
agencies and departments as copywriters, 
marketing specialists and researchers, 
media specialists (buying advertising 
space and broadcast time), graphic pro- 
duction and layout personnel, advertising 
traffic expediters, and account executives. 


Requirements. 36 semester hours in 
communications, which are normally 
taken in the following order: 


Com. 320 Communications Media 

Com. 130 Journalism 

Com. 341 Layout and Production 

Com. 345 Introduction to Graphic 
Design 

Com. 340 Copy and Proof 

Com. 136 Advertising Copywriting I 

Com. 137 Advertising Copywriting II 

Com. 270 Internship 


Required management courses: 
Met. 150 Marketing 
Met. 231 Advertising Policy and 
Methods 
or 
Mgt. 235 Marketing Research 


Prerequisites for Mgt. 150: Eco. 100, 
Eco. 101, Mgt. 120, and Met. 133. 


Concentration in Public Relations 

The concentration in public relations pre- 
pares students for positions as editors of 
employee, customer, and institutional 
publications; directors of multimedia 
communication programs; public relations 
practitioners in business and public ser- 
vice organizations; and specialists in 
financial and international public relations. 


Requirements. 40 semester hours in 
communications, which are normally 
taken in the following order: 


Com. 320 Communications Media 

Com. 130 Journalism 

Com. 341 Layout and Production 

Com. 345 Introduction to Graphic 
Design 

Com. 135 Public Relations 

Com. 340 Copy and Proof 

Com. 138 Editing Publications for 
Companies and Nonprofit 
Organizations 

Com. 339 Advanced Public Relations 

Com. 270 Internship 


Required management course: 
Met. 150 Marketing 


Prerequisites for Mgt. 150: Eco. 100, 
Eco. 101, Mgt. 120, and Met. 133. 


Interdepartmental Concentration 
For information about the communi- 
cations-arts administration interdepart- 
mental concentration, see page 32. 


Post-Baccalaureate Program Leading 
to a Diploma in Communications 

This program can be completed in one 
year on a full-time basis or over a longer 
period on a part-time basis. It offers grad- 
uates of approved colleges, whose under- 
graduate programs have been largely 
academic, the opportunity to do concen- 
trated studies in the basic skills required in 
editing, publishing, graphic arts, and the 
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news media. Each student’s program is 
planned in consultation with the Depart- 
ment faculty. Candidates who satisfacto- 
rily complete such a program are eligible 
for the Diploma in Communications. 


A typical program (32 semester hours) 
includes the following courses: 


Com. 130 Journalism 

Com. 320 Communications Media 

Com. 340 Copy and Proof 

Com. 341 Layout and Production 

Com. 345 Introduction to Graphic 
Design 

Com. 350 Senior Project 

Electives Eight semester hours 


Graduate Program in 
Communications 

For information about the Master of Sci- 
ence Program in Communications Man- 
agement, see page 151. 


Courses 


Com. 130-1, 2 Journalism 4 sem. hrs. 
Introduction to news gathering, news judgment, 
and news writing. Corcoran, Ball, Harris. 


Com. 131-1, 2 Article Writing I (DWC) 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 130. 

Prereq. or concurrent: Com. 340. 

Researching and writing feature-length magazine 
and newspaper articles for publication. Study and 
discussion of published material; reading, discus- 
sion, and criticism of student work. Corcoran. 


Com. 132-2 Advanced Journalism 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Com. 130, Com. 340. 

For students interested in news media careers. 
News coverage and writing techniques involving 
public and private sectors of contemporary society; 
includes study of theory of journalism. Corcoran. 


Com. 133-2 Broadcast Journalism 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Com. 130. 

Reporting, videotaping, script writing, videotape 
editing for the broadcast media. Students will go 
out on actual news and documentary assignments. 
Harris. 


Com. 135-1, 2 Public Relations 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Com. 130. 

Institutional public relations and practical training 
in publicity procedures; analyzing clients’ needs, 
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outlining campaigns, and preparing and placing 
copy in the print and electronic media. Special 
attention will be given to applying public relations 
principles to industrial, educational and community 
problems. 


Com. 136-1 Advertising Copywriting I 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 130. 

Advertising form and style and advertising copy- 
writing. Projects and criticism, with some general 
reading on advertising theory and practice. Sellew. 


Com. 137-2 Advertising Copywriting II 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 136. 

Problems and practice of writing advertising copy 
for radio, television, and cable TV. Projects and 
criticisms, with field trips to agencies and broadcast 
stations. Sellew. 


Com. 138-2 Editing Publications for Companies 
and Nonprofit Organizations (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Com. 130 and 135. 

Various specialized types of editing and writing, 
including company or institutional newspapers, 
newsletters, magazines, annual reports, and person- 
nel handbooks. Wood. 


Com. 141-1, 2 Public Speaking 4 sem. hrs. 
Preparation and presentation of various types of 
speeches, including impromptu, extemporaneous, 
and manuscript. Emphasis on platform speaking 
and delivery, on developing fluency in expressing 
thoughts in public, and on improving critical listen- 
ing ability. 


Com. 142-1, 2 Video Production 4 sem. hrs. 
Explores the working methods and production of 
video documentary film making. Students view 
professional examples, then plan, shoot, and edit 
their own short nonfiction pieces in an attempt to 
begin to understand the variety of conditions that 
lead to the creation of a good, short video produc- 
tion. White. 


[Com. 143-2 Cinematography 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91. ] 

Prereq.: Com. 320. 

Instruction in the visual language of film and film- 
making skills. Primary concern for the Super-8 
camera and its operation; exploration of lighting, 
camera placement, and editing. Film-making 
assignments, comparative screenings of student 
work, and selected sequences from feature films 
and shorts. 


Com. 148-1, 2 Basic Photography 4 sem.-hrs. 
Enrollment limited. 

An introduction to photography as visual communi- 
cation. Basic camera and darkroom techniques, 
lighting, design, and composition in black and 
white. Planning and taking of photographs for vari- 
ous types of publications. Jackson. 


Com. 149-2 Documentary Photography 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Com. 148. 

An exploration of the medium of photography as a 
means of recording, describing, and interpreting. 
Students will be introduced to historical and con- 
temporary photography and encouraged to develop 
their own approach to the photograph as message. 
Students will plan, discuss, and produce personal 
and creative photographic essays on themes of their 
choice, with the approval of the instructor. Sills. 


Com. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 

The student may do individual study under the guid- 
ance of a Department faculty member. The student 
meets with the faculty member at regular intervals 
for evaluation. Members of the Department. 


Com. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Qualified students may pursue writing, publishing, 
graphic design, photography, video tape produc- 
tion, and film-making interests beyond the limits of 
the listed courses. Members of the Department. 


Com. 270-1, 2 Internship 8 or 16 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Senior standing; declared concentration in 
communications, public relations, advertising, or 
graphic design; consent; and application (filed 
before October 15 for spring semester, and March 1 
for summer or fall semester) 

A one-semester program providing off-campus, 
supervised practical work experience for students 
preparing for careers in communications. Students 
are placed in profit and nonprofit organizations in 
positions that are closely related to their profes- 
sional goals, and are required to spend between 16 
hours (for 8 credits) and 35 hours (for 16 credits) a 
week at the sponsoring organization. All place- 
ments are approved and supervised by the Intern- 
ship Program Director and are located in the 
Greater Boston area during the fall, spring, or sum- 
mer semesters. Carroll. 


Com. 280-1, 2 Field Experience 4 sem. hrs. 

An 8-10 hour-a-week field placement in the Greater 
Boston area, based on the student’s background and 
interests, which enables students to observe and 
research various career possibilities in the commu- 
nications field. Field experience is available to stu- 
dents who have not yet fulfilled all of their 
departmental or interdepartmental requirements. 
Students must apply before October 15 for spring 
semester; March | for summer or fall semester. 
Carroll. 


Com. 320-1, 2 Communications Media 

4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to communication arts and theory, 
involving analysis of media from the communica- 
tor’s viewpoint. Numerous screenings supplement 
examples and exercises in film, video, multimedia, 
and graphic arts. White. 


[Com. 322-2 Advanced Public Speaking 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

Prereq.: Com. 141. 

Preparation and presentation of persuasive speeches 
and oral reports appropriate to business and profes- 
sional occupations; group discussion and parlia- 
mentary procedure. 


Com. 333-1 Media and the First Amendment 
Prereq.: Com. 130. 

An examination of the news media’s first amend- 
ment rights and responsibilities. Libel, privacy, 
fairness, and objectivity are addressed, as well as 
current media issues. Discussion and research of 
the ethical and legal ramifications of communica- 
tions in a democratic society. Ball. 


Com. 334-1, 2 Article Writing II (DWC) 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 131, Com. 340. 

Researching and writing of editorials, columns, 
reviews, and other forms of personal-style 
journalism. 


Com. 339-2 Advanced Public Relations 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 135. 

A seminar in which a major survey or project is 
undertaken in conjunction with a profit or nonprofit 
agency in the Boston area. Strong emphasis on oral 
presentation, internal and external communication 
within organizations, and case studies. For public 
relations majors and others interested in organiza- 
tional communication. 


Com. 340-1, 2 Copy and Proof 4 sem. hrs. 
Exercises and tests, based on Words into Type, to 
develop a professional attitude toward the problems 
of language usage and style in the preparation of 
copy for publication, and in the techniques and 
problems of reading proof. Wood. 


Com. 341-1, 2 Layout and Production 

4 sem. hrs. 

The techniques and processes that convert word and 
picture copy to the printed page. Emphasis on word 
processing and digital image technology in the con- 
text of more traditional methods. 


Com. 345-1, 2 Introduction to Graphic Design 
4 sem. hrs. 

Introduction to basic vocabulary of design and for- 
mal design concepts. Grant. 


Com. 346-1 Advanced Graphic Design 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 345, 348. 

Study of conceptual approaches to design problems. 
Structured to increase professional skills while 
developing individual design abilities. 

Smiley, Grant. 
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Com. 347-2 Senior Seminar in Graphic Design 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 345, Com. 346, Com. 348, senior 
standing. 

Problems in various areas of the print medium 
structured to further develop students’ visual sensi- 
bilities and conceptual and technical capabilities. 
Attention to professional issues, including portfolio 
development. Smiley, Grant. 


Com. 348-1, 2 Intermediate Graphic Design: 
Typography 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 345. 

A study of the history and uses of typography 
employing typesetting methods ranging from hand 
set to desktop publishing. Smiley, Grant. 


Com. 349-2 Advanced Photography 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Com. 148 or consent of the instructor. 
Advanced and applied photography in black and 
white and color, with emphasis on craftsmanship, 
problem solving, and visual communications. Fur- 
ther emphasis is placed on developing the student’s 
ability to apply creative thinking and contemporary 
techniques in executing meaningful and effective 
professional photographs for a wide variety of 
media and uses. Jackson. 


Com. 350-1, 2 Senior Project 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: concentration in communications. 

Each student creates a communications project and 
carries it from concept to final production. A vari- 
ety of publishing and graphic arts projects are pos- 
sible, along with slide shows, film, animation, 
videotape, photo essay, or advertising/public rela- 
tions campaigns. Members of the Department. 


Faculty 


Deborah Smiley, M.F.A. Associate Professor of 
Graphic Arts and Chairman of the Department of 
Communications 

*Lynda A. Beltz, Ph.D. Professor of Commu- 
nications 
Reginald L. Jackson, Ph.D. Professor of Photo- 
communications 
Robert F. White, M.S. Professor of Commu- 
nications 
James P. Corcoran, M.P.A. Assistant Professor of 
Journalism 
Angelynn Grant, M.S., M.F.A. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Graphic Arts 
Anita M. Harris, M.S. Assistant Professor of 
Journalism 
Charles Herbert Ball, M.S. Lecturer on 
Journalism 
Jon Sellew, B.A. Special Instructor in Advertising 


*On sabbatical leave entire year 1990-91]. 
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Vaughn Sills, M.F.A. Special Instructor in 
Photography 

Alden Wood, B.S. Lecturer on Editorial 
Procedures 

Nancy Brown Carroll, B.A. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor of Communications and Internship Pro- 
gram Director 


Christine Pilleri Secretary for the Department of 
Communications 


Associates, 1990-91 


Richard Bartlett, Consultant and former Director 
of Publications, The Peabody Library at Harvard, 
Cambridge 

Muriel Cohen, Education Specialist, The Boston 
Globe, Boston 

Muriel Cooper, Director, Visible Language 
Workshop, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge 

Judith Downes, Executive Producer, McGuire and 
Downes Creative Services, Inc., Boston 

Priscilla Duncan, Investor Relations, Cabot Cor- 
poration, Boston 

Floyd Kemske, Executive Editor, Information Cen- 
ter, Boston 

Anderson Kurtz, Vice President, Personnel, Orion 
Research, Cambridge 

Dianne Lathrop, Manager, Internal Communica- 
tions, Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge 

Alice Murphy Lavin, former Editor, Pioneer, New 
England Telephone Company, Boston 

Sharon Merrill, President, Sharon Merrill Associ- 
ates, Boston 

Gail Milligan, Vice President, New England 
Newsclip, Framingham 

Lea Peterson, Communications Consultant, 
William M. Mercer-Meidenger Inc., Boston 

Anne E. Rosenfeld, President, Public Information 
Resources, Inc., Boston 

Robert Suarez, Manager, Special Projects, Ray- 
theon Company, Lexington 

Patricia Theodoros, Principal, Theodoros Associ- 
ates, Marblehead 

Jack Thomas, Television Critic, The Boston 
Globe, Boston 

Constance Louise Tree, Consultant in Graphic 
Arts Development and Planning, Boston 

Barbara Weidlich, Vice President, Custody and 
Shareholder Services, State Street Bank, Boston 
Diane White, Columnist, The Boston Globe, 
Boston 

Dietmar Winkler, Dean of Visual and Performing 
Arts, Southeastern Massachusetts University 


Department of Economics 


Economics offers a distinct method of 
inquiry into human behavior and social 
organization. The science of economics 
provides an understanding of the condi- 
tions necessary for efficient and equitable 
resource allocation. Derived from this is 
a framework for analyzing a wide range 
of issues in terms of constraints, choices, 
and trade-offs. 

Simmons’ concentration in economics 
is designed to give students a strong 
foundation in economic theory and the 
opportunity to apply economic principles 
in a variety of contexts. An increasingly 
technological, industrialized, and inter- 
dependent society requires its members 
to understand its economic processes and 
problems. The concentration in econom- 
ics provides students with an excellent 
background for careers in industry, 
finance, and government. Moreover, it 
prepares students for graduate work in 
economics, law, business, and public 
policy. 

In addition to providing a thorough 
core curriculum in economics, the Eco- 
nomics Department has a special empha- 
sis in the general area of public policy. 
Specific policy areas covered by the 
Department’s course offerings include 
public finance and taxation, antitrust, 
regulation and deregulation, as well as 
economic development and international 
economics. 

Economics electives also include 
courses in managerial economics, labor 
economics, money and banking, econo- 
metrics, history of economic thought, 
and political economy. The student’s 
course work in economics can be com- 
plemented by courses in other depart- 
ments. Many economics concentrators 
arrange internships specifically structured 
to develop and apply their skills and 
knowledge in a professional environ- 
ment. 


Concentration in Economics 
Requirements 
The courses required for the economics 
concentration are: 
Eco. 100 Principles of Microeconomics 
Eco. 101 Principles of Macro- 
economics 
Mth. 108 Introductory Statistics 
Eco. 200 Intermediate Microeconomics 
Eco. 201 Intermediate Macroeconomics 
Eco. 203 Economic Models and 
Quantitative Methods 
12 semester hours of economics 
electives 
8 semester hours of internship or 
independent study 


Eco. 100, Principles of Microeconomics, 
and Eco. 101, Principles of Macroeco- 
nomics, are basic to all subsequent work 
in economics. The two courses should be 
completed no later than the sophomore 
year by students considering a concentra- 
tion in economics. Mth. 108 should also 
be taken early in the economics concen- 
tration; the Mth. 138-139 sequence can 
be used as a substitute for Mth. 108. 

In addition to Eco. 100, Eco. 101, and 
Mth. 108, concentrators are required to 
complete Eco. 200, 201, and 203 and 
must also complete a minimum of 12 
semester hours of economics electives. 
Eco. 200 is the intermediate-level coun- 
terpart to Eco. 100; Eco. 201 is the 
intermediate-level counterpart to Eco. 
101; and Eco. 203 provides an overview 
of economic modeling and quantitative 
methods used in economic analysis. Nor- 
mally, concentrators will complete Eco. 
200, 201, and 203 by the end of the jun- 
ior year. Among the array of electives 
available, Eco. 303, Econometrics, is 
strongly recommended for economics 
concentrators. 

Economics concentrators must also 
complete eight semester hours of inde- 
pendent learning in order to fulfill the 
college-wide requirement. While the 
independent learning requirement may be 
completed in other departments, students 
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are encouraged to consider completing 
the requirement within the Economics 
Department. If fulfilled through Econom- 
ics, the independent learning requirement 
can be met through any combination of 
Eco. 250 (Independent Study), 270 
(Internship), and 303 (Econometrics). 
Eco. 250 and 270 cannot be counted 
toward the 12-semester-hour elective 
requirement for the Economics concen- 
tration; and if used for independent learn- 
ing, Eco. 303 is not counted toward the 
12-semester-hour elective requirement. 


Joint and Double Concentrations 
Economics is complemented by a number 
of other fields of study in both the liberal 
arts and sciences and in the professional 
areas. The Economics Department coop- 
erates informally with the College’s other 
social science departments in offering 
courses in the areas of public policy and 
international relations. A number of 
economics students declare double con- 
centrations, a practice that the Depart- 
ment encourages. Concentrations that are 
particularly attractive in combination 
with economics are political science, 
international relations, mathematics, 
computer science, management, finance, 
and communications. 

A formal joint concentration in eco- 
nomics and mathematics is offered with 
the Department of Mathematics and 
administered by the Department of Eco- 
nomics. This specialization has arisen to 
meet the needs of economics students 
realizing the increased role of mathemat- 
ics and statistics in economic analysis. 
Also, for those students with good math- 
ematical aptitude who do not wish to 
specialize only in mathematics, the joint 
concentration in economics and mathe- 
matics provides the opportunity to 
develop a field of applied mathematics. 


Joint Concentration in Economics 
and Mathematics 

Requirements. Eco. 100, Principles of 
Microeconomics, and Eco. 101, Princi- 
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ples of Macroeconomics, are basic to all 
subsequent work in economics and 
should be taken no later than the second 
year by all students considering the joint 
concentration in economics and 
mathematics. 

Students electing this joint concentra- 
tion are also required to complete the 
following courses: Eco. 200, Intermedi- 
ate Microeconomics; Eco. 201, Interme- 
diate Macroeconomics; Eco. 303, 
Econometrics; Mth. 110, Calculus I; 
Mth. 111, Calculus II; Mth. 120, Calcu- 
lus III; Mth. 121, Calculus IV; Mth. 124, 
Linear Algebra; Mth. 138, Probability 
Theory; and Mth. 139, Mathematical 
Statistics. 

Also required for the joint concentra- 
tion in economics and mathematics is an 
internship or independent study of eight 
semester hours and at least two electives 
from the economics electives or from 
Mth. 136, Differential Equations, Mth. 
130, Introduction to Real Analysis, or 
Mth. 146, Numerical Methods. 


Courses 


Eco. 100-1, 2 Principles of Microeconomics 

4 sem. hrs. 

The basic principles governing the behavior of indi- 
vidual firms and consumers in the microeconomy. 
An introduction to the primary laws of economics 
through a description of the price system under con- 
ditions of free competition, monopoly, and govern- 
mental regulation. Lectures and discussion. 
Members of the Department. 


Eco. 101-1, 2 Principles of Macroeconomics 

4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to the principles and policies deter- 
mining output, employment, inflation, and growth 
in national economies. Analysis of the banking sys- 
tem, money creation, government expenditure, tax- 
ation, and international influences as forces 
directing aggregate economic activity. Lectures and 
discussion. Members of the Department. 


Eco. 200-1 Intermediate Microeconomics 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101. 

An intermediate course in the theory of consumer 
choice, producer choice, market structures, general 
equilibrium, and welfare economics. Special 
emphasis on the efficiency of market allocation of 
resources and the causes of market failure. Basch. 


Eco. 201-2 Intermediate Macroeconomics 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101. 

An intermediate course in the theory, measurement, 
and application of national income and employment 
concepts, with particular attention to the effective- 
ness of recent fiscal, monetary, and incomes poli- 
cies in achieving price stability, full employment, 
and sustained economic growth. Sawtelle. 


Eco. 203-2 Economic Models and Quantitative 
Methods 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101, 200. 

An introduction to economic models and mathemat- 
ical techniques used in economic analysis. Mathe- 
matical concepts including functions, matrix 
algebra, differentiation, and optimization will be 
used to analyze economic models of consumer and 
producer behavior and of national income determi- 
nation. Kenyon. 


Eco. 216-2 Economic Development 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101. 

An examination of different theoretical approaches 
to development issues in the Third World, along 
with a general appreciation of the economic history 
and particular development problems of these coun- 
tries. Attention will be given to how different theo- 
retical approaches propose alternative policy 
recommendations for development. Biewener. 


Eco. 218-1, 2 International Economics 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101. 

An introduction to international trade and finance 
with an emphasis on issues of current interest. 
Includes a study of the evolution of the international 
monetary system. Topics include consideration of 
why we trade; the effects of trade barriers on 
national wealth and income distribution; the balance 
of payments; foreign exchange markets; the interna- 
tional role of the U.S. dollar; and the international 
debt crisis. Biewener. 


[Eco. 221-1 History of Economic Thought 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101. 

The historical development of economic thought of 
the Mercantilist, Physiocratic, Classical, Marxist, 
Marginalist, Austrian, Walrasian, Neoclassical, and 
Keynesian schools will be examined in terms of 
internal evolution, changing external conditions, 
and relevance to contemporary economics. Interdis- 
ciplinary in nature. 


Eco. 225-2 The Political Economy of U.S. 
Capitalism 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101. 

This course examines the U.S. economy in terms of 
its class structure. The first part develops a frame- 
work for class analysis. Drawing on the work of 
Marx and others, this alternative is compared to the 
approach of mainstream economics. The second 


part applies this perspective to such topics as the 
nature of work, poverty, discrimination, and impe- 
rialism. Kuh. 


Eco. 231-1, 2 Money and Banking 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereg, ca: LOO sL0I< 

The purpose of this course is to develop an under- 
standing of money, the U.S. financial system, and 
monetary policy. The first section examines the 
institutions and markets of the U.S. monetary and 
financial systems. The second section focuses on 
different theoretical frameworks, analyzing the rela- 
tionship between the monetary and productive sec- 
tors of the economy, and policy alternatives. 
Throughout the semester, we follow monetary pol- 
icy, addressing its impact on financial processes and 
the economy. Kuh. 


[Eco. 236-2 Public Finance 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91 .] 

Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101. 

An analysis of current and alternative means of 
financing public sector activity, including an exami- 
nation of different tax structures and current expen- 
diture programs. Topics include program evaluation 
(including cost-benefit analysis), redistribution of 
income, problems of collective decision making in 
a democracy, and fiscal federalism. Sjogren. 


Eco. 239-1 Government Regulation of Industry 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101. 

Analysis of the economic rationale, methods, 
effects, and potential reforms of governmental regu- 
lation of American industry. Specific topics include 
the regulations designed to control natural monopo- 
lies, to restrain competition, to assure the quality of 
consumer products, to protect the environment, and 
to improve occupational safety and health. Basch. 


[Eco. 241-1 Industrial Organization and 
Antitrust Policy 4 sem. hrs. Not offered 

in 1990-91. ] 

Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101. 

An analysis of how industrial organization affects 
the nature and extent of competition among busi- 
ness firms in the United States. Theoretical and 
empirical perspectives on the determinants of indus- 
try structure, on the links between industry struc- 
ture and firms’ conduct, and on the overall 
performance of American industry. Particular focus 
on those cases in which structure and conduct are 
purported to deviate significantly from conditions of 
perfect competition. Examination of antitrust policy 
as a means of improving the performance of Ameri- 
can industry. Basch. 


Eco. 242-2 Managerial Economics 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101. 

This course examines the application of economic 
analysis to managerial decisions concerning output, 
market performance, competitive behavior, and 
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production efficiency in profit and non-profit enter- 
prises. Quantitative techniques appropriate to 
demand estimation, price determination, market 
share strategies, and resource allocation are utilized 
in cost-benefit studies of management alternatives. 
Additionally, market and nonmarket regulations and 
public controls are considered in determining the 
economic environment in which managerial deci- 
sions are made. Sawtelle. 


Eco. 246-1 Economics of Labor 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Eco. 100, 101. 

An analysis of the labor markets. Topics include 
trends in employment, wage determination and pro- 
ductivity, and collective bargaining. Emphasis is 
given to the role of women in the labor market and 
to the role of public policy in improving equity and 
efficiency in American labor markets. Sjogren. 


Eco. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 
Members of the Department. 


Eco. 260-1, 2 Directed Study: Readings and 
Research 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Members of the Department. 


Eco. 270-1, 2 Internship Program 

8 or 16 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

This program is designed to provide the student 
with a supervised research experience, usually 
away from the College. As a complement to formal 
classroom instruction, the internship is seen as 
facilitating the transition between theory and prac- 
tice. Internship sites include private and public 
institutions and agencies in the Greater Boston area; 
only under exceptional circumstances and with per- 
mission of the Department may internships occur 
outside of Greater Boston or occur during the sum- 
mer. Placements are determined by the academic 
background and interests of individual students. 
Normally, the student will have completed all other 
concentration requirements prior to an internship. 
Basch. 


Eco. 303-1 Econometrics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Eco. 200, 201, 203; Mth. 108; or consent 
of instructor. 

An introduction to the quantitative measurement 
and analysis of actual economic phenomena using 
the technique of regression analysis. Regression 
analysis can be used to describe economic relation- 
ships, to test hypotheses about economic relation- 
ships, or to forecast future economic activity. 
Students have an opportunity to construct and test 
their own econometric models. Kenyon. 
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Faculty 


Donald L. Basch, Ph.D. Professor of Economics 
and Chairman of the Department of Economics 
Harriet G. Tolpin, Ph.D. Professor of Economics 
and Associate Dean of the Graduate School for 
Health Studies 

Barbara A. Sawtelle, Ph.D. Associate Professor 
of Economics 

Jane Sjogren, Ph.D. Visiting Associate Professor 
of Economics 

Carole Biewener, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of 
Economics 

Daphne A. Kenyon, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of 
Economics 

E. Thomas Kuh, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of 
Economics 


Rita Oriani Secretary for the departments of 
Economics, Political Science, and Sociology 


Department of Education 
and Human Services 


The Department of Education and 
Human Services offers two professional 
programs: 1) preparation for teaching in 
mainstream classes and in special needs 
classes; and 2) preparation for work in 
human service agencies. The indepen- 
dent learning requirement is fulfilled by 
student teaching, Edu. 250, Edu. 288, or 
HSv. 270. 


Mainstream Teacher Program 

This program provides comprehensive 
teacher training which, in addition to 
preparation in traditional subject areas, 
includes skills for working with special 
needs students mainstreamed into regular 
classes. 

The program prepares teachers at the 
following levels: 

Early childhood teacher (grades K-3) 
Elementary teacher (grades 1-6) 

Middle or high school teacher in subject 
matter fields (grades 5-9, 9-12). 

The Mainstream Teacher Program has 
been designed to comply with Massachu- 
setts certification requirements, effective 
September |, 1982, and is a member of 
the Interstate Certification Compact, with 
certification reciprocity in many states. 


See the Department Chairman for spe- 
cific certification information. Massachu- 
setts is in the process of changing its 
certification requirements; Simmons’ 
requirements will be modified as the state 
makes its changes. 

Requirements for the class of 1994 
may be modified as the State makes its 
changes. While Massachusetts does not 
yet require teacher competency exams, 
many states do have such requirements. 
Candidates seeking out-of-state certifica- 
tion may be required to take such exams. 


Program Descriptions 

Concentrators are required to complete 

the following sequence of courses: 

Phase I. Fundamentals of Education 
in the Mainstream Classroom 
(Common Core) 

Phase II. Subject Matter Field(s) 

Phase III. Professional Preparation 


Phase I. Fundamentals of Education in 
the Mainstream Classroom 
(Common Core) 
The following courses are required for all 
concentrators (except Edu. 357, which is 
strongly recommended for the classes of 
1993 and 1994 at the elementary and 
early childhood levels for liberal arts 
double concentrators): 
Edu. 156 Schools in an Era of Change, 
4 sem. hrs. 
Edu. 357 Cultural Foundations of Edu- 
cation, 4 sem. hrs. (DWC) 
Edu. 360-1 Teaching Strategies in the 
Mainstream Classroom, 
4 sem. hrs. 


Phase II. Subject Matter Field(s) 
Courses are chosen from the arts and 
sciences appropriate to the student’s spe- 
cialization. Requirements for each level 
are described below. The classes of 1993 
and 1994 are strongly advised to double- 
concentrate in a field in the liberal arts or 
sciences; the Class of 1995 must do so to 
teach at any level. 


Phase III. Professional Preparation 
The student chooses curriculum and 


methods courses, field work, and student 
teaching appropriate to her level as desig- 
nated below. 


Early Childhood Teacher 

(Grades K-3) 

This program is designed for those who 
wish to be prepared to teach children in 
preschool settings, as well as to be certi- 
fied to teach in schools between kinder- 
garten and third grade. In addition to the 
courses listed above as Phase I, Funda- 
mentals of the Education in the Main- 
stream Classroom (Common Core), 
students are required to take subject mat- 
ter courses in Phase II (below), and com- 
plete the Education concentration (40 
sem. hrs.) in Phase III, Professional 
Preparation. This program is under 
review and will be redesigned in accor- 
dance with new state regulations that will 
be available in 1990 and the Office for 
Children’s regulations to be implemented 
in 1991. 


Phase II. Subject Matter Fields(s). The 
Early Childhood Teacher must be broadly 
familiar with child development, learning 
theory, language acquisition, the arts, 
mathematics, science, social studies, 
health, and physical education. In order 
to comply with these requirements, stu- 
dents must plan their academic program 
carefully with an adviser in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Distribution of courses in liberal arts and 

sciences, by advisement: 

Two-three courses in child development, 
8-12 sem. hrs. 

One course in art or music, 4 sem. hrs. 

One course in science (usually biology 
or chemistry), 4 sem. hrs. 

One health-related course, 4 sem. hrs. 

Two or more courses in the social 
sciences by advisement, 8 sem. hrs. 

One course in American history, 4 sem. 
hrs. 

Students in the class of 1994 are strongly 

recommended to concentrate in one of 

the subject fields above or in psychology. 
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Phase III. Professional Preparation. The 

following courses are required: 

Edu. 138 Methods and Materials in 
Early Childhood Education, 4 
sem. hrs. 

Edu. 364 Methods of Teaching Early 
Childhood and Elementary 
Reading and Language Arts, 
4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 367 Curriculum and Methods of 
Teaching Mathematics at 
Early Childhood and Elemen- 
tary Levels, 4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 380 Student Teaching: Early 
Childhood, 16 sem. hrs. 


It is strongly recommended that students 

also take the following courses: 

Edu. 108 Issues in Preschool Educa- 
tion, 4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 366 Children’s Literature, 4 sem. 
hrs. 

One course in African American studies, 

4 sem. hrs. 


Elementary Teacher (Grades 1-6) 

In addition to the sequence of courses in 
Phase I, Fundamentals of Education in the 
Mainstream Classroom (Common Core), 
students are also required to complete 
requirements in Phase II, Subject Matter 
Field(s), and Phase III, Professional Prep- 
aration, to complete the concentration in 
Education (40 sem. hrs.) and meet State 
regulations. Elementary teachers must 
demonstrate competence in all areas of the 
elementary school curriculum as well as 
16 semester hours in one subject spe- 
cialty. These subject areas are language 
arts, mathematics, science, social studies, 
the arts, health, and physical education. 
Students must plan their course selection 
in Phase II with an adviser in the Educa- 
tion Department in order to comply with 
State Regulations, and to meet all-College 
requirements. 


Phase II. Subject Matter Field(s). The 


following courses are required: 
One course in literature, 4 sem. hrs. 
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Once course in science (usually biology 
or chemistry), 4 sem. hrs. 

One course in mathematics at the appro- 
priate level, 4 sem. hrs., or comple- 
tion of the math competency 
requirement. 

One course in American history, 4 sem. 
hrs. 

One course from among those listed 
under African American Studies, 

4 sem. hrs. 

One course in art or music, 4 sem. hrs. 

Ntr. 111 or demonstrated competency in 
health issues. 

Two or three additional courses in liter- 
ature, art or music, science, math, or 
social sciences to complete a total of 
16 sem. hrs. in one area. 


It is strongly recommended that students 
also take CS 101 or a course in computer 
science, aS well as Edu. 366, Children’s 
Literature. Students in the Class of 1994 
are strongly recommended to concentrate 
in one of the subject fields above or in 
psychology. 


Phase III. Professional Preparation. The 

following courses are required: 

Psy. 135 Developmental Psychology, 4 
sem. hrs. 

Edu. 361 Methods and Materials in 
Elementary Curriculum, 4 
sem. hrs. 

Edu. 364 Methods of Teaching Early 
Childhood and Elementary 
Reading and Language Arts, 
4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 367 Curriculum and Methods for 
Teaching Mathematics at the 
Early Childhood Elementary 
School Levels, 4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 382 Student Teaching: Elementary 
Education, 16 sem. hrs. 


Middle School Teacher (Grades 5-9) 

or High School Teacher (Grades 9-12) 
in Subject Matter Fields 

Students may prepare to teach at the mid- 
dle school or high school level by having 
a double concentration in education (40 


sem. hrs.) and in a subject matter area 
taught in public schools. In addition to 
the sequence of courses in Phase I above, 
students are required to take the courses 
in Phases II and III below. 


Phase II. Subject Matter Field(s). Special 
subject teachers at the high school and 
middle school levels must complete the 
requirements for a concentration in their 
subject matter fields. In some areas, 
additional and/or specific courses are 
required by State regulations. Students 
must consult an adviser in the Education 
Department while planning their aca- 
demic concentration. 


Teacher of biology: A concentration in 
biology is required. (Students concentrat- 
ing in nutrition must do additional work 
in biology.) 


Teacher of English: A concentration in 
English is required, including a course in 
linguistics. 


Teacher of history: A concentration in 
history, including one or more courses in 
ancient history, is required. 


Teacher of general sciences—middle 
school only (grades 5-9): Thirty-six 
semester hours in the sciences are 
required. Students should plan their aca- 
demic program with an adviser in the 
Department of Education in order to 
complete State regulations, College 
requirements, and a departmental 
concentration. 


Teacher of modern foreign language: A 
concentration in a foreign language is 
required. Twenty semester hours must be 
above the level of language instruction, 
and advanced composition and conversa- 
tion, or stylistics must be included. Stu- 
dents must demonstrate fluency as 
determined by the Department of Foreign 
Languages and Literatures before student 
teaching. In addition, Massachusetts cer- 
tification includes a state-administered 
fluency test upon program completion. 


Teacher of mathematics: A concentration 
in mathematics is required. 


Teacher of mathematics and science— 
middle school only (grades 5-9): A con- 
centration in mathematics or science is 
required. Additional course work in math 
or science must be taken. Students 
should plan their academic program with 
an adviser in the Department of Educa- 
tion in order to complete State regula- 
tions, College requirements, and a 
departmental concentration. 


Teacher of social studies: A concentra- 
tion in history, political science, econom- 
ics, international relations, or sociology 
is required. The following courses must 
be taken, either as part of the chosen con- 
centration or in addition to it: 


Two American history courses, 4 sem. 

hrs. each. 

PolS. 102 Introduction to International 
Politics, 4 sem. hrs. or other 
demonstration of compe- 
tency in geography. 

Eco. 100, 101 Principles of Econom- 

ics, 4 sem. hrs. each. 

Principles of Sociology, 

4 sem. hrs. 

One additional course in sociology, 4 

sem. hrs. 


Soc. 101 


Teacher of behavioral sciences: A con- 
centration in either psychology or sociol- 
ogy is required. Certification in this field 
will not be issued by Massachusetts after 
October 1, 1994. The psychology con- 
centrator must take the following addi- 
tional courses: 


Soc. 101 Principles of Sociology, 4 
sem. hrs. 

Soc. 202 Cultural Anthropology, 4 
sem. hrs. 


Two courses in history, 4 sem. hrs. each. 


For the sociology concentrator: 
Two courses in history, 4 sem. hrs. 
each. 
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Phase III. Professional Preparation: The 

following courses are required: 
Psy. 236 Psychology of Adolescence, 
4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 355 Professional Issues for 
Middle and High School 
Teachers, 4 sem. hrs. 

One course in curriculum and methods 
of teaching a special subject area in 
middle and high schools, 4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 383 Student Teaching: Middle 

School, 16 sem. hrs. or 

Edu. 384 Student Teaching: High 

School, 16 sem. hrs. 


Severe Special Needs Program 

The undergraduate concentration in severe 
special needs prepares teachers to work 
with those learners whose developmental 
deviations are so pronounced that they 
rarely, if ever, follow the regular educa- 
tion curriculum. Students are prepared to 
teach in “self-contained” special educa- 
tion classes in regular public schools or 
special residential or day schools, and to 
support the integration of severely 
impaired learners into the community, 
school, and workplace. Students are pre- 
pared to teach functional age-appropriate 
skills to learners in elementary, middle, 
and high school settings, and will have 
field experience at all three levels. These 
skills range from manual communication, 
self-help skills, and proper social behavior 
to survival reading, simple computation, 
and specific job skills. 

Students who choose this program are 
encouraged to have a broad education in 
the liberal arts, and may choose a double 
concentration in psychology, sociology, 
or other related fields. Students in the 
class of 1994 are strongly recommended 
to have a double concentration. 

The usual sequence of courses is as 
follows: 

Freshman and Sophomore Year 


Psy. 101 Introduction to Psychology, 
4 sem. hrs. 

Psy. 235 Developmental Psychology, 
4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 135 Handicapping Conditions, 
4 sem. hrs. 
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Edu. 360 Teaching Strategies in the 
Mainstream Classroom, 4 
sem. hrs. 


Junior Year 
Fall Semester 

*Edu. 342 Analysis of Behavior: Prin- 
ciples of Classroom Appli- 
cations, 4 sem. hrs. 
Development of the 
Employability Plan and 
Issues in the Education of 
the Severely Impaired 
Learner, 4 sem. hrs. 
Spring Semester 

*Edu. 348 Analysis of Community 

Resources, 4 sem. hrs. 


*Edu. 343 


Senior Year 
Fall Semester 
*Edu. 346 The Young Child with 
Severe Special Needs, 
4 sem. hrs. 
Spring Semester 
*Edu. 347 Development of Functional 
Curricula, 4 sem. hrs. 
Edu. 368 Student Teaching, 12 sem. 
hrs. 


In accordance with state requirements, 
the Simmons Special Education Program 
is competency based. For this reason, 
transfer credit for course work completed 
at other institutions will not be granted 
automatically. A student’s competence in 
course work completed elsewhere will be 
evaluated by the Simmons departmental 
faculty. 

Students completing the concentration 
in severe special needs will be eligible 
for Massachusetts Board of Education 
certification as Teacher of Children with 
Severe Special Needs, all levels. 


Integrated Bachelor’s-Master’s 
Program 

This curriculum is planned for 1) stu- 
dents who are not education concentra- 
tors, but wish to acquire teaching 


*Includes field work 


credentials; and 2) students who are edu- 
cation concentrators, but wish to com- 
bine areas of concentration within the 
Department (such as elementary educa- 
tion and human services). 

The program can be completed in five 
years, or less, if a student gains credits by 
attending summer school or taking five 
courses during one or more semesters. 
Programs are individually arranged to 
meet students’ specific needs. Preferably 
students should apply no later than the 
first semester of their junior year. The two 
degrees are usually awarded concurrently 
after completion of the full program. 


Requirements. Completion of 36 credits 
beyond the 128 needed for the B.A. All 
program requirements for both degrees 
must be met within the total requirement 
of 164 credits. See page 152, Master of 
Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.) Program, for a 
description of the fifth-year requirements. 


Graduate Programs in Education. For 
information about the M.A.T. program 
and the Severe Special Needs Program, 
see page 153. For information about the 
Unified Media Specialist Program, please 
consult the catalog for the Graduate School 
of Library and Information Science. 


Human Services Program 

This program is designed for students 
who wish to work in either public or pri- 
vate human service organizations. It con- 
sists of core requirements, electives to be 
planned with the adviser, and an intern- 
ship in the senior year. A total of 44 
semester hours is required. 


I. Core requirements: 

HSv. 130 Introduction to Human Ser- 
vices, 4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 135 Handicapping Conditions: 
Needs, Laws, and Rights, 4 
sem. hrs. 

HSv. 137 Growth and Change in Indi- 
viduals and Families, 4 
sem. hrs. 


His. 219 History of the Family, 4 
or sem. hrs. 
Soc. 264 Family and Society, 4 sem. 
hrs. 
HSv. 212 Human Service Advocacy, 4 
sem. hrs. 


HSv. 231 The Family, Public Policy, 
and Social Agencies, 4 sem. 
hrs. 


II. Program electives: 

In consultation with her adviser, a stu- 
dent will design a specific program 
including at least three additional elec- 
tives that reflect her particular interests. 
One elective must be in African Ameri- 
can Studies or another minority culture. 
Students are encouraged to choose elec- 
tives from psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, or HSv. 235. 


II. Internship: 
HSv. 270 Internship in Human 
Services, 8 sem. hrs. 


Sociology-Human Services 

Double Concentration 

The double concentration in sociology 
and human services is designed to com- 
bine the study of social behavior and 
society with the study of social service 
issues related to the delivery of human 
services in contemporary society. See 
page 130 for further information. 


Courses 


Mainstream Teacher Program 


Phase I: Fundamentals of Education in the 
Mainstream Classroom 


Edu. 156-1, 2 Schools in an Era of Change 

4 sem. hrs. 

A look at today’s classrooms as they serve a hetero- 
geneous population of multiracial, multicultural, 
bilingual, and special needs learners. Topics include 
mainstreaming; the use of standardized tests; the 
role of the regular educator in the IEP process; the 
impact of computer technology; and the school as a 
social organization and an agent of change in soci- 
ety. Computer use and field work are required. 
Dunn. 
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Edu. 357-1, 2 Cultural Foundations of Educa- 
tion (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

Study of the development of Western educational 
thought, focusing upon the works of Plato, Locke, 
Rousseau, and Dewey. The historical role of the 
school in American society. School and com- 
munity-based research about current controversies 
in education. Smith. 


Edu. 360-1 Teaching Strategies in the Main- 
stream Classroom 4 sem. hrs. 

Students will examine a variety of teaching strate- 
gies applicable to students in heterogeneous class- 
rooms; techniques of observation and measurement; 
development of cooperative learning strategies; and 
specific classroom and behavior management pro- 
cedures. Students will learn principles of applied 
behavior analysis, looking specifically at classroom 
applications. Field work required. Van Deusen, 
Senatore. 


Phase II: Subject Matter Field(s). These 
courses are chosen from the arts and sciences 
appropriate to the student’s specialization. 


Phase III: Professional Preparation 
A. Curriculum and Methods 


Edu. 108-2 Issues in Preschool Education 

4 sem. hrs. 

A comprehensive view of day care designed to 
develop an understanding of various day-care pro- 
grams and child-care arrangements. Critical evalua- 
tion of existing programs for young children in 
regard to philosophy, facilities, teaching styles, and 
program management, as well as topics in the area 
of early childhood education. Site visits required. 
Fleming. 


Edu. 138-1 Methods and Materials in Early 
Childhood Education 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Phase I courses; two-three courses in child 
development. 

A thorough exploration of the subject matter of 
early childhood programming (birth-8), with a 
focus on the importance of preparing materials and 
learning techniques to advance the physical, emo- 
tional, and cognitive development of young chil- 
dren. Emphasis is on adapting materials and 
methods to the needs of each child, including those 
with special needs. Topics to be explored include 
room arrangement and adaptations, equipment 
uses, sensory and creative experiences, dramatic 
play, and major curriculum areas. Participation in 
special workshops and field placement required. 
Fleming. 


Edu. 355-1 Issues in Teaching and Learning for 
Middle and High School Teachers 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Phase I and taken concurrently with sub- 
ject area methods course. 


Considers professional issues for teachers at the 
middle or high school levels: learning style 
research; mastery learning; analysis of school struc- 
ture; school reform; the selection and use of materi- 
als, media, and teaching techniques appropriate to 
the age, developmental stage, special needs, social, 
racial, and linguistic backgrounds of learners; and 
the development of sequenced basic skills compe- 
tencies in a mainstream, middle, or high school 
classroom. Students will apply observational tech- 
niques in actual school settings. Dunn. 


Edu. 361-2 Methods and Materials in Elemen- 
tary Curriculum 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Phase 1. 

This course considers methods and materials for 
elementary curriculum in social studies, science, 
music, and art, with emphasis on the unit approach 
to curriculum organization. It will incorporate the 
use of audiovisual materials, and examine the 
experimental model and techniques of observation. 
Field experience required in a mainstreamed class- 
room Or a museum setting. 


Edu. 364-1 Methods of Teaching Early Child- 
hood and Elementary Reading and Language 
Arts 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Phase I. 

Procedures for assessment and instruction in the 
specific components of reading: readiness skills, 
decoding strategies, oral reading, and comprehen- 
sion skills. Grouped and individualized classroom 
teaching formats will be examined. Evaluation of 
standardized reading tests, commercial teaching 
materials, and computer software. Also includes 
procedures for teaching children appreciation of and 
a critical approach to literature, poetry, and creative 
expression. Techniques for serving mainstreamed 
learners will be integrated into all course topics. 
Three hours or more a week in fieldwork is 
required. Guttentag. 


Edu. 366-1, 2 Children’s Literature 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: sophomore standing. 

A broad overview of the field of children’s litera- 
ture, including historical and contemporary consid- 
erations, criticism, and representative works from 
major genres. Bloom. 


Edu. 367-1 Curriculum and Methods of Teach- 
ing Mathematics at the Early Childhood and 
Elementary School Level 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Phase 1. 

Consideration of the basic topics of elementary 
mathematics from contemporary viewpoints. 
Through lectures and laboratory work, the course 
reinforces mathematics learning. Examination of” 
varying pupil responses and techniques of instruc- 
tion. Experience in construction of curriculum 
units. Field experience in a mainstreamed class- 
room required for implementation of basic skills 
competency. 


Edu. 371-1 Curriculum and Methods of Teach- 
ing English at the Middle or High School Level 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Phase I and taken concurrently with Edu. 
3551 

Consideration of issues in the teaching of English 
on the high school and middle school levels. Selec- 
tion and justification of content, models of curricu- 
lum design, lesson and unit planning, history and 
structure of English language, and language acqui- 
sition theories as applied to teaching. Observing 
and aiding experiences in mainstreamed English 
classrooms at the middle or high school level will 
be an important part of the course. Hamlen. 


Edu. 372-1 Curriculum and Methods of Teach- 
ing Modern Foreign Languages at the High 
School or Middle School Level 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: course in advanced composition or Stylis- 
tics, Phase I, and taken concurrently with Edu. 
35D, 

Consideration of major pedagogical issues in teach- 
ing a modern foreign language with specific atten- 
tion to theories of language acquisition; the 
development of listening, speaking, reading and 
writing skills; selection and justification of content; 
models of curricular design; and construction of 
lesson plans and units. Observing and aiding expe- 
riences in mainstreamed language classrooms will 
be an important part of the course. 


Edu. 374-1 Curriculum and Methods of Teach- 
ing History and the Social Sciences at the High 
School or Middle School Level 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Phase I and taken concurrently with Edu. 
32, ~ 

Consideration of major pedagogical issues in teach- 
ing history and the social sciences (economics, gov- 
ernment, psychology, and sociology), with specific 
attention to selection and justification of content, 
models of curriculum design, modes of inquiry, and 
construction of lesson plans and units. Observing 
and aiding experiences in mainstreamed social stud- 
ies classrooms in a middle school or high school 
class will be an important part of the course. Chaet. 


Edu. 376-1 Curriculum and Methods of Teach- 
ing Sciences at the High School or Middle School 
Level 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Phase I and taken concurrently with Edu. 
355. 

An introduction to middle and high school science 
teaching: its specific problems, instructional materi- 
als, and teaching techniques. An important compo- 
nent of the course will be observing and aiding 
mainstreamed science classes in the schools. 
Fischer. 


Edu. 378-1 Curriculum and Methods of Teach- 
ing Mathematics at the High School or Middle 
School Level 4 sem. hrs. 


Prereq.: Phase I and taken concurrently with Edu. 
355, 


Contemporary issues and problems in the teaching 
of mathematics on the middle and high school lev- 
els. Exploration of various curriculum projects and 
materials, their origins, rationales, and uses. 
Emphasis on the role of the teacher as a generator 
of knowledge and curriculum, as well as the formu- 
lator of instruction. Field experience in a main- 
streamed classroom at the middle or high school 
level will be an important part of the course. 


B. Student Teaching 


All student teaching will take place within the 
greater Boston area. Students are responsible for 
arranging and paying for transportation to and from 
schools and for making housing arrangements with 
the College during January and spring recess. 

In those courses required to meet state standards, 
the Department expects that level of academic dis- 
tinction that will enable the students to be recom- 
mended for student teaching. A cumulative grade 
point average of 2.5 is required for a student to be 
recommended for student teaching. 


Edu. 288-1, 2 Seminar and Field Work in Ele- 
mentary or Secondary Education /6 sem. hrs. 
Enrollment: limited and with consent. 

Special emphasis on alternative career choices in 
education. Members of the Department. 


Edu. 368-1, 2 Student Teaching: Severe Special 
Needs 

4-12 sem. hrs. 

Each student is assigned full-time teaching respon- 
sibilities, under supervision, in a public school with 
learners with severe special needs. Students will be 
responsible for implementing at least four service/ 
employability plans reflecting a functional, 
community-referenced curriculum. Papers and 
attendance at weekly seminar required. This practi- 
cum is taken concurrently with Edu. 347, Develop- 
ment of Functional Curricula. 


Edu. 380-2 Student Teaching: Early Childhood 
16 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Each student is assigned teaching responsibilities, 
under supervision, in a mainstreamed kindergarten, 
first, second, or third grade. Students who also 
desire student teaching experience at the preschool 
level have the option of a split practicum in which 
eight weeks are spent teaching in a preschool set- 
ting and eight weeks in a first, second, or third 
grade. In addition to planning and implementing 
daily class lessons, students will be expected to 
develop curriculum materials and to demonstrate 
service to students who fall short of classroom 
instructional objectives. Papers and attendance at 
weekly seminars required. Guttentag. 


Edu. 382-2 Student Teaching: Elementary 
School /6 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 
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Each student is assigned teaching responsibilities, 
under supervision, in a mainstreamed elementary 
classroom in the metropolitan Boston area. In addi- 
tion to planning and implementing daily class les- 
sons, students will be expected to develop 
curriculum materials and to demonstrate service to 
students who fall short of classroom instructional 
objectives. Papers and attendance at weekly semi- 
nars required. Guttentag. 


Edu. 383-2 Student Teaching: Middle School 

16 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Each student is assigned teaching responsibilities, 
under supervision, in a mainstreamed middle school 
classroom (in her area of concentration) in the met- 
ropolitan Boston area. In addition to planning and 
implementing daily class lessons, students will be 
expected to develop curriculum materials and to 
demonstrate service to students who fall short of 
classroom instructional objectives. Papers and 
attendance at weekly seminars required. Guttentag. 


Edu. 384-2 Student Teaching: High School 

16 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Each student is assigned teaching responsibilities, 
under supervision, in a mainstreamed high school 
classroom (in her area of concentration) in the met- 
ropolitan Boston area. In addition to planning and 
implementing daily class lessons, students will be 
expected to develop curriculum materials and to 
demonstrate service to students who fall short of 
classroom instructional objectives. Papers and 
attendance at weekly seminars required. Guttentag. 


Edu. 468-2 Practicum: Severe Special Needs 
4-12 sem. hrs. 

Each student is assigned teaching responsibilities, 
under supervision, in a public school classroom 
with learners with severe special needs. Students 
are responsible for implementing at least four 
service/employability plans reflecting a functional, 
community-referenced curriculum. Papers and 
attendance at weekly seminars required. 


Edu. 470-1, 2 Student Teaching: Elementary 
Education /2 sem. hrs. 
See description for Edu. 382. Guttentag. 


Edu. 474-1, 2 Student Teaching: Elementary 
Education 6-8 sem. hrs. 

Each student is assigned teaching responsibilities, 
under supervision, in a mainstreamed classroom at 
the first-grade to sixth-grade level. In addition to 
demonstrating effective classroom management 
procedures and implementing daily class lessons, 
students will be expected to develop long-range 
curriculum materials and to demonstrate effective- 
ness in serving students who are below the expected 
classroom instructional level. A minimum of 150 
clock hours is required, as well as attendance at 
weekly seminars. Guttentag. 
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Edu. 475-1, 2 Student Teaching: Middle School 
6-8 sem. hrs. 

Each student is assigned teaching responsibilities, 
under supervision, in a mainstreamed classroom at 
the fifth-grade to ninth-grade level. In addition to 
demonstrating effective classroom management 
procedures and implementing daily class lessons, 
students will be expected to develop long-range 
curriculum materials and to demonstrate effective- 
ness in serving students who are below the expected 
classroom instructional level. A minimum of 150 
clock hours is required, as well as attendance at 
weekly seminars. Guttentag. 


Edu. 476-1, 2 Student Teaching: High School 
12 sem. hrs. 
See description for Edu. 384. Guttentag. 


Edu. 477-1, 2 Student Teaching: Middle School 
12 sem. hrs. 
See description for Edu. 383. Guttentag. 


Edu. 478-1, 2 Student Teaching: High School 
6-8 sem. hrs. 

Each student is assigned teaching responsibilities, 
under supervision, in a mainstreamed classroom at 
the ninth-grade to 12th-grade level. In addition to 
demonstrating effective classroom management 
procedures and implementing daily class lessons, 
students will be expected to develop long-range 
curriculum materials and to demonstrate effective- 
ness in serving students who are below the expected 
classroom instructional level. A minimum of 150 
clock hours is required, as well as attendance at 
weekly seminars. Guttentag. 


Edu. 480-1, 2 Internship: Elementary 

6-8 sem. hrs. 

Each intern is assigned teaching responsibilities, 
under supervision, in a mainstreamed classroom at 
the first-grade to sixth-grade level. In addition to 
demonstrating effective classroom management 
procedures and planning and implementing daily 
class lessons, interns will be expected to develop 
long-range curriculum materials and to demonstrate 
effectiveness in serving students who fall short of 
classroom instructional objectives. A minimum of 
300 clock hours is required, as well as attendance at 
weekly seminars. 


Edu. 481-1, 2 Internship: Middle School 

6-8 sem. hrs. 

Each intern is assigned teaching responsibilities, 
under supervision, in a mainstreamed classroom at 
the fifth-grade to ninth-grade level. In addition to 
demonstrating effective classroom management 
procedures and planning and implementing daily 
class lessons, interns will be expected to develop 
long-range curriculum materials and to demonstrate 
effectiveness in serving students who fall short of 
classroom instructional objectives. A minimum of 
300 clock hours is required, as well as attendance at 
weekly seminars. 


Edu. 482-1, 2 Internship: High School 

6-8 sem. hrs. 

Each intern is assigned teaching responsibilities, 
under supervision, in a mainstreamed classroom at 
the ninth-grade to 12th-grade level. In addition to 
demonstrating effective classroom management and 
procedures and implementing daily class lessons, 
students will be expected to develop long-range 
curriculum materials and to demonstrate effective- 
ness in serving students who fall short of classroom 
instructional objectives. A minimum of 300 clock 
hours is required, as well as attendance at weekly 
seminars. 


Edu. 488-1, 2 Seminar or Field Work in Elemen- 
tary or Secondary Education /2 sem. hrs. 
See description for Edu. 288. Guttentag. 


Electives in Education 


Edu. 108 Issues in Preschool Education 
4 sem. hrs. 
See description on page 60. 


Edu. 135-1, 2 Handicapping Conditions: Needs, 
Laws, and Rights 4 sem. hrs. 
See description on page 64. 


Edu. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
By arrangement with individual members of the 
Department. 


Edu. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
By arrangement with individual members of the 
Department. 


[Edu. 316-1 Sexism, Racism, and Problems of 
Multi-Ethnicity in the Schools 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91. ] 

Exploration of existing conditions in school that 
encourage stereotyping in regard to sex, class, eth- 
nicity, and race. Study of curricula, print materials, 
counseling, professional activities, personnel prac- 
tices, and community expectations. Survey of the 
literature, court decisions, and legislation in these 
areas. 


Edu. 351-1 Pluralism and Language Choice 

4 sem. hrs. 

Exploration of how linguistic behavior reflects cul- 
tural patterns, including concept of codes, dialects, 
and language. Study of relationship between lan- 
guage and social stratification; language and roles; 
and inter- and intra-language usage in multicultural 
setting. Opportunity for ethnographic research on 
diverse speech communities, bidialectalism, and 
bilingualism, as well as migrant impact on lan- 
guage. Nieves-Squires. 


Edu. 450-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
For graduate students only, by arrangement with 
individual members of the Department. 


Edu. 460-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
For graduate students only, by arrangement with 
individual members of the Department. 


Special Education Courses 


[Edu. 329-2 Speech and Language: Normal and 
Abnormal 2 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 

A consideration of language development from birth 
to adolescence, with emphasis on the diagnosis and 
referral of communication disorders in moderate and 
severely impaired learners. Some introduction to 
manual and total communication approaches. 


Edu. 342-1 Analysis of Behavior: Principles and 
Classroom Applications 4 sem. hrs. 

Introduction to behavior modification and operant 
techniques, including clarification of more com- 
monly used terms, with specific reference to appli- 
cation in the classroom. Overview of procedures 
and practices that have been successful in schools, 
communities, and work settings. Field work 
required. Goldstein-Gross. 


Edu. 343-1 Issues in the Education of the 
Severely Impaired Learner 4 sem. hrs. 

An examination of the needs and rights of severely 
handicapped learners as they relate to education, 
employment, and community service. Exemplary 
programs will be examined, and the current rele- 
vant literature will be reviewed. Field work 
required. Van Deusen. 


Edu. 346-1 Young Child with Severe Special 
Needs 4 sem. hrs. 

An examination of issues unique to the delivery of 
service to young children with Severe Special 
Needs, including assessment strategies, equipment 
adaptation, materials, and parent/professional rela- 
tions. A major focus will be on language develop- 
ment and communication problems. Field work 
with primary/elementary-aged learners is required. 
Fleming. 


Edu. 347-2 Development of Functional 
Curricula for the Severely Impaired Learner 

4 sem. hrs. 

Development of curriculum and teaching/learning 
procedures to utilize “natural environments” in the 
domestic, vocational, recreational, and community 
domains. Emphasis will be on analyzing tasks, 
sequencing behavioral objectives, and designing 
criterion-referenced assessment procedures. Field 
work required. Undergraduate students take this 
course concurrently with Edu. 368, Student Teach- 
ing. Van Deusen. 


Edu. 348-2 Analysis of Community Resources 
and Development of the Trainer Advocate Role 
4 sem. hrs. 

An examination of the employment opportunities 
and support services available to severely impaired 
citizens in specific targeted communities. Trainees 
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will conduct “job inventories” in local industry and 
analyze the prerequisite skills in such areas as func- 
tional academics, language, hygiene, motor skills, 
interpersonal skills, transportation, and money 
management. Trainees will place and supervise 
learners in worksites. Field work required. Fleming. 


Edu. 412-2 Integrating Learners with Severe 
Special Needs 4 sem. hrs. 

Students explore issues in normalization and the 
integration of severely disabled learners into the 
school and community, and develop and present a 
training workshop on this subject. Field work 
required. Fleming. 


Edu. 413-1 Applied Research in the Education of 
Learners with Severe Special Needs 4 sem. hrs. 
Students plan, implement, and write in publishable 
format a research project demonstrating the delivery 
of effective service to learner(s) with severe special 
needs. Fleming. 


Edu. 424 Analysis of Behavior for Regular 
Classroom Teachers 2 sem. hrs. 

Behavioral techniques based on learning theory, 
focusing on ameliorating deficit academic and 
social behaviors by building on behaviors that are 
existing strengths for the student. The course will 
include practical application techniques. Fleming. 


Edu. 425 Cooperative Learning Strategies 

2 sem. hrs. 

This course will focus on methods for systemati- 
cally using cooperative learning strategies. Teachers 
will learn how to organize and instruct heteroge- 
neously grouped students to facilitate positive peer 
interactions and to increase academic skills. A 
major focus will be on using these techniques to 
facilitate mainstreaming of special needs learners. 
Van Deusen. 


Edu. 442 Individualizing Instruction 2 sem. hrs. 
This course is designed for regular classroom teach- 
ers. Skills necessary for a performance-based evalu- 
ation, culminating in an individualized educational 
plan, will be developed. These will include observ- 
ing and recording behavior, writing behavioral 
objectives in sequence, and designing and imple- 
menting teaching/learning procedures. Students will 
be required to serve one learner. Guttentag. 


Edu. 472 Internship I 8 sem. hrs. 

Development of Employability Plans for five learn- 
ers utilizing “natural environments” and developing 
work opportunities. Includes training regular educa- 
tors to support the mainstreaming efforts. Van 
Deusen, Fleming. 


Edu. 473 Internship II 8 sem. hrs. 
Implementation of Employability Plans, including 
role of trainer advocate in competitive employment 
site. Includes development of community resources 
to maintain client in as normalized an environment 


as possible. Program management and evaluation 
procedures are presented. Van Deusen, Fleming. 


Human Services 


HSv. 130-1, 2 Introduction to Human Services 

4 sem. hrs. 

Introduction to the human services profession. His- 
tory of public assumption of responsibility for the 
delivery of human services. Study of the nature and 
sources of prejudice. Investigation of the needs and 
rights of underserved people in American society. 
Exploration of attitudes of government, the public, 
and clients toward the nature and effects of poverty. 
Ward. 


Edu. 135-1, 2 Handicapping Conditions: Needs, 
Laws, and Rights 4 sem. hrs. 

Provides an overview of major areas of mental and 
physical disability and explores some of the issues 
facing handicapped citizens in today’s society. Top- 
ics include a survey of handicapping conditions, a 
history of the treatment of handicapped individuals, 
recent legislation and litigation affecting handi- 
capped citizens, the principle of normalization, and 
issues involved in integrating handicapped citizens 
into the mainstream of society. This course is 
intended for individuals entering any field in which 
they anticipate working with people in manage- 
ment, health, and/or service areas. Van Deusen. 


HSv. 137-2 Growth and Change in Individuals 
and Families 4 sem. hrs. 

Study of women and men in their work and family 
environments as they develop from youth to old age. 
Stress on gender, racial, and social class differences 
in family orientation and structure. Attention is on 
current factors leading to family disruption and dys- 
function. Stress on the study of formal and informal 
social support systems as they apply to adults. Ward. 


HSv. 212-2 Human Service Advocacy 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: HSv. 130. 

Focus on advocacy as a strategy for gaining the 
rights to which individuals and groups are entitled. 
How advocacy groups affect public policy deci- 
sions. Theory of change as it relates to case and 
class advocacy. The processes of legislation and 
litigation in human rights fields. Group project and 
class presentation. Weekly field work required in a 
human service agency. Guest speakers. Smith. 


HSv. 231-1 The Family, Public Policy, and Social 
Agencies (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: HSv. 130. 

Exploration of the relationships among public pol- 
icy, social service agencies, and the family. Critical 
examination of the impact of the economy, political 
climate, technology, and education on formulation 
of public policy and the effects of these policies on 
families. Case studies and visits to agencies. 
Weekly field work required. Ward. 


HSvy. 235-2 Communication and Intervention 
Skills in the Helping Professions 

4 sem. hrs. 

Students will explore various theories and princi- 
ples of interpersonal communication and will 
develop effective helping relationships by improv- 
ing interviewing and communication skills for use 
with both majority and minority populations. This 
course will offer human service students an oppor- 
tunity to practice the basic communication skills of 
listening, attending, paraphrasing, and supporting 
others. In addition, special issues relating to inter- 
personal communication and human diversity— 
including sexual orientation, social class 
stratification, and service delivery to people of 
color will be explored in depth. 


HSv. 270-2 Internship in Human Services 

& sem. hrs. 

Seniors who have met core requirements will spend 
at least two days a week interning in the social ser- 
vice agency of their choice in the Greater Boston 
area. In addition, all interns will meet in weekly 
seminars to discuss issues and concerns that are 
generated from their experiences in the field and 
those relevant to becoming professional human ser- 
vice workers. Students are required to prepare a 
case study of their agency. Internships are not per- 
mitted in the summer. Ward, Rawlins. 


Summer Courses 


The following courses may be offered in the sum- 
mer program: 


Edu./Psy. 445S Educational Psychology 

4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the implications of psychology for 
teaching children and adolescents. Special empha- 
sis is placed on cognitive-developmental psychol- 
ogy. Readings in basic text book, with additional 
readings in original source materials. Individual 
presentation. Papers emphasize integration of 
theory and practice. Sugarman. 


Edu. 457S Cultural Foundations of Education 
4 sem. hrs. 
See description for Edu. 357 on page 60. Traver. 


Faculty 


Kathleen Dunn, Ed.D. Professor of Education and 
Chairman of the Department of Education and 
Human Services 

John Stuart Robinson, Ed.D. Professor of Educa- 
tion and Dean of Graduate Studies and Social 
Sciences 

Lydia Averell Hurd Smith, Ed.D. Professor of 
Education and Director of the MAT Program 

Bard Rogers Hamlen, Ed.D. Clinical Associate 
Professor of Education 

Sarah Nieves-Squires, Ed.D. Associate Professor 
of Education 


Elizabeth B. Rawlins, M.S. Associate Professor 
of Education and Associate Dean of the College 
Alice Van Deusen, M.Ed. Clinical Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education 

Susan P. Bloom, M.A. Assistant Professor of 
Education and Director of the Center for the Study 
of Children’s Literature 

Elizabeth Fleming, Ed.S. Assistant Professor of 
Education and Director of Severe Special Needs 
Helen Guttentag, M.Ed. Assistant Professor of 
Education and Director of Student Teaching 
Cathryn M. Mercier, M.A. Assistant Professor of 
Education and Assistant Director of the Center for 
the Study of Children’s Literature 


+ Janie Victoria Ward, Ed.D. Assistant Professor of 


Education and Coordinator of the Human Services 
Program 

Manuela Bartiromo, M.Ed. Special Instructor in 
Education 

Carole Chaet, Ed.D. Special Instructor in 
Education 

Judith Hummel Fischer, M.A.T. Special Instruc- 
tor in Education 

Laura Goldstein-Gross, M.Ed. Special Instructor 
in Education 

Donna Pappalardo, M.S. Special Instructor in 
Education 

Nina Senatore, M.S. Special Instructor in 
Education 

Jay Sugarman, Ed.D. Special instructor in 
Education 

Robert Traver, M.S. Special Instructor in 
Education 


Judith Kennedy, B.A. Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Education and Human Services 

Eileen Heltzel Secretary for the Department of 
Education and Human Services 


Department of English 


The study of literature as embodied in the 
English concentration has a number of 
goals: to put the student in touch with the 
work of important writers; to introduce 
her to the individual and cultural values, 
ideas, debates, and insights woven into 
literature; and to sharpen her understand- 
ing of the English language, not only as a 
vehicle of art, but also as a tool in her 
own hands. Repeated practice in think- 
ing, writing, and speaking about literary 
texts is a way of helping the student dis- 
cover her own voice, develop her skills 
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of critical analysis, and gain confidence 
in herself as an independent thinker. 

The English concentration is both 
intensely personal and broadly public in 
its aims. The student concentrating in 
English learns to read with discernment, 
an ability that can enrich her for the rest 
of her life. At the same time she develops 
pragmatic skills that will serve her well 
in the world of the professions. Simmons 
English concentrators have gone on to 
successful careers in college teaching, 
law, publishing, journalism, advertising, 
business, government service, high tech- 
nology, and secondary education. 


Requirements. Students who declare a 
concentration in English beginning in 
September 1987 or thereafter are required 
to take 40 semester hours of English 
courses.* The following courses are 
required of all concentrators: 

Eng. 110 Approaches to Literature 

Eng. 121 Shakespeare 


All concentrators must elect Eng. 110 as 
soon as possible after declaring an 
English concentration, but students con- 
sidering an English major are urged to 
take Eng. 110 in their sophomore year. 
Students may choose either the Writ- 
ing or Literature options for their concen- 
tration in English. Described below are 
additional requirements for each option: 


The Writing Option: 
four semester hours of Non-Fiction Writ- 
ing Workshop 
four semester hours of either Advanced 
Critical Writing or Creative Writing 
four semester hours of American litera- 
ture of the period before 1900 
12 semester hours from three of the fol- 
lowing four areas: 
17th- or 18th-century English literature 
19th-century English literature 
*Students who declared a concentration in English 
prior to September 1987 are required to take only 
36 semester hours, including Shakespeare, but not 
including Eng. 110, and all courses as listed below 


under the Writing or Literature Option of their 
choice. 


modern American or African Ameri- 

can literature 

modern English literature 
eight semester hours of other literature 
courses, which (with Department 
approval) may include two advanced lit- 
erature courses in a foreign language. 


The Literature Option (Students should 
elect one of the following three tracks): 


English literature 
20 semester hours, from each of the fol- 
lowing five areas: 
ancient classics through the Renais- 
sance 
17th-century English literature 
18th-century English literature 
19th-century English literature 
American literature of the period 
before 1900 
12 semester hours of other literature 
courses, which (with Department 
approval) may include two advanced 
courses in a foreign language. 


American literature 
12 semester hours, from each of the fol- 
lowing three areas: 
American literature, 1620 to 1865 
American literature, 1865 to 1900 
modern American or African Ameri- 
can literature 
12 semester hours from three of the fol- 
lowing four areas: 
17th-century English literature 
18th-century English literature 
19th-century-English literature 
American Studies 
eight semester hours of other literature 
courses, which (with Department 
approval) may include two advanced lit- 
erature courses in a foreign language. 


Comparative literature 
eight semester hours, from the following 
two areas: 
ancient classics through the Renais- 
sance 
17th- or 18th-century English literature 


eight semester hours from two of the fol- 
lowing three areas: 
19th-century English literature 
American literature 
19th- or 20th-century comparative lit- 
erature 
16 semester hours of other literature 
courses, which (with Department 
approval) may include two advanced lit- 
erature courses in a foreign language. 


Independent and individual study (Eng. 
199, 250, 255) may be substituted for 
any of the courses offered in the required 
areas. 


In consultation with her Departmental 
adviser, each student is encouraged to 
choose required and elective courses to 
extend the range of her familiarity with 
literature or to explore in greater depth 
areas of particular interest: historical 
periods, comparative literature studies, 
genres, themes, or individual figures. 

Although most students will have little 
difficulty planning their programs within 
the suggested framework, students who 
wish to modify it are invited to consult 
with the English Department Chairman. 
Such students may want to take greater 
advantage of the independent learning 
option. 

In the English Department, the Col- 
lege’s independent learning requirement 
can be met by any student in the follow- 
ing ways: 

Eng. 250, 255, 270, or 280 

appropriate 300-level courses, elected 

after consultation with the instructor 
regarding their suitability for this 
purpose. 

English concentrators may meet the 
independent study requirement in any of 
the above ways, or by taking appropriate 
courses or completing projects in an area 
other than English. 


Honors in English. Candidates for hon- 
ors in English are expected to fulfill Col- 
lege requirements as designated on page 
30. Honors in English requires that can- 


didates complete the regular English con- 
centration under either the Writing 
Option or the Literature Option, plus 
Eng. 255, Directed Study: Senior Thesis. 
Candidates for honors should elect at 
least four semester hours of foreign lan- 
guage above the intermediate level and 
20 semester hours in distribution in a 
second language, history, philosophy, 
art, music, or the social sciences. Stu- 
dents intending to continue their special- 
ization in English on the graduate level 
will find it advisable to take an honors 
program. 


Graduate Programs in English 

For information about the Master of Arts 
and Master of Philosophy in English, see 
page 155. 


Courses 

Undergraduates should note that success- 
ful completion of one semester of Fresh- 
man Writing or the equivalent is 
prerequisite to all other English courses. 
Undergraduate registration in 300-level 
courses is ordinarily limited to juniors 
and seniors unless the course description 
indicates otherwise. Graduate students 
may, under advisement, elect any courses 
needed to supplement or consolidate their 
undergraduate curriculum, but courses 
numbered in the 300’s are especially suit- 
able for master’s candidates. Of the 100- 
level courses, the following may be 
particularly appropriate for first- and 
second-year students, for non-English 
concentrators, and for students just 
beginning the study of literature: Eng. 
bLLol2i ala lial t2 LIA g192 A193. sand 
195: 


The Freshman Program 

Unless specifically exempted, all first- 
year students take Freshman Writing 101 
and 102. We hope that the student will 
leave this course with greater ability to 
express her own understanding of a text, 
or of the world around her, in a written 
voice that is both recognizably her own 
and also appropriate to the intended audi- 
ence. The course teaches writing as 
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communication—the difficult task of 
making one’s own meaning come alive in 
the reader’s mind through exact choices 
of phrasing and structure; it also 
addresses the process of writing, that is, 
the way in which, step by step, a piece of 
writing gets done. In the service of live 
and communicative writing the course 
tries to teach critical reading, the ability 
to observe carefully, and an understand- 
ing of how to use and reflect upon other 
people’s ideas, while simultaneously 
working on correctness in mechanics and 
conventions. 

All sections will work with student 
papers as they develop, from free and 
spontaneous writing in search of ideas, 
through planning and first draft, to reflec- 
tion, revision, and copy editing. During 
this process the student will get frequent 
response to her developing work from the 
teacher, and quite possibly from fellow 
students; much class time will be spent in 
discussion of student writing. 

The Writing Director may recommend 
a workshop format of this course to stu- 
dents whose placement tests indicate they 
need more intensive practice in writing. 


Freshman Writing 101 Writing from Observa- 
tion and Experience 4 sem. hrs. 

Writing to make sense of what one witnesses and 
lives through. Appropriate readings will be used as 
models. Members of the Department. 


Freshman Writing 102 Writing Critically 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Freshman Writing 101. 

Not only an effort to make sense out of challenging 
material, but also an effort to become precisely 
aware of how one brings meaning out of what one 
reads or observes. Members of various departments 
(principally English in 1990-91). Instructors will 
base each section’s writing on some material in 
which they have particular expertise. 


Composition and Creative Writing 


Eng. 104-1 Critical Argument 4 sem. hrs. 

For students who have completed Freshman Writ- 
ing 101 and 102 and still feel they need further 
course work to bring their writing skills up to a 
level that meets the challenge of college assign- 
ments. The course will focus on writing tasks that 
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demand close reading or observation, precise com- 
munication of ideas, and careful thought about the 
structure of arguments. Insofar as possible, the 
instructor will try to assess each student’s particular 
needs and set up assignments to meet them. 
Hollenberg. 


Eng. 105-1, 2 Non-Fiction Writing Workshop 
4 sem. hrs. 

For students who feel they have a solid base of 
writing skill and wish to grow further as writers. 
The goal in this course will be to write non-fiction 
that a non-captive audience would willingly read. 
The range of acceptable forms will be defined as 
follows: if it’s interesting, it can be written. This 
course will focus on how a subject finds an appro- 
priate form and voice. Pei, Hollenberg. 


Eng. 106-2 Advanced Critical Writing: The 
Writer’s Performance (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

This is a course in the writing of critical essays 
about short fiction from a writers’s point of view, 
asking, “What choices has the writer made? What 
makes this story work?” There will also be an 
opportunity for the student to attempt a short story 
of her own. 


Eng. 108-1, 2 Creative Writing: Poetry and 
Short Fiction 4 sem. hrs. 

A course intended both for students who have never 
written poetry or fiction but would like to try, and 
for those who have written some but would like to 
improve. Some structured and some free exercises. 
Class discussion and individual conferences on stu- 
dent writing, guest visits from writers in the Boston 
area, some reading of good contemporary verse and 
prose, and advice on how to get writing published. 
Barbour, Lawrence. 


Eng. 305-2 Advanced Non-Fiction Writing 

4 sem. hrs. 

This course will concentrate on the writing of per- 
sonal narratives and essays. Structural and stylistic 
experimentation, imitation of models, and testing of 
one’s limits as a writer will be encouraged. Short 
critical exercises will also be required, to sharpen 
consciousness of form and technique in non-fiction. 
Pei. 


Eng. 309-2 Advanced Creative Writing 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

For students who have already written a certain 
amount of verse, fiction, or drama. The course will 
be limited in size, and the accent will be on individ- 
ual conferences with the instructor and group 
meetings to read and discuss work produced during 
the semester. Students will be encouraged to submit 
their work for publication. Gullette. 


Linguistics 


Eng. 391-1 Exploring Language 4 sem. hrs. 

This course will address the broad area of linguis- 
tics in a non-specialized way. We will study what 
linguists do, how they approach the study of lan- 
guage acquisition, language structure, regional 
dialect variation in speech, the concept of “correct- 
ness,” the way English—and language generally— 
evolves and changes, and the controversial debate 
in the field over how our language skills arise, and 
how human language differs from animal communi- 
cation. The course will show how linguistic study 
cuts across such fields as psychology, anthropology, 
foreign language training, and sociology. Manly. 


Theater 


Eng. 130-1 Introduction to Theater 4 sem. hrs. 
To study plays as scripts designed for theatrical per- 
formance, we will read, discuss, and perform 
scenes from Euripides, Shakespeare, Wilde, Chek- 
hov, Brecht, Williams, and Churchill. Helms. 


Eng. 330-2 Studies in Theater 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

To study theatrical performance intensively in 
various periods, genres, and styles, we will read, 
discuss, and perform scenes from plays in two or 
three of the following categories: Greek tragedy, 
the medieval Corpus Christi cycles, Shakespearean 
drama, comedy of manners, Brechtian epic theater. 
Helms. 


Introductory Courses 


Eng. 110-1, 2 Approaches to Literature 

4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to the study of literary genres, his- 
torical periods, and major authors. The course will 
consider how we read, analyze, and write about lit- 
erature from different critical perspectives. Specific 
genres, periods, and authors will vary from semester 
to semester. Frequent, varied writing assignments. 
This course is recommended for all students inter- 
ested in the study of literature and required for all 
English concentrators. Gullette, Bromberg. 


[Eng. 182 A Seminar in Great Books 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

A discussion of great books that depict the heroic, 
significant, or symbolic life. The choice of books is 
flexible, but might include The Epic of Gilgamesh, 
The Aeneid, Beowulf, The Song of Roland, Gawain 
and the Green Knight, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, 
Goethe’s Faust, Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, and 
Shaw’s St. Joan. Works not written in English will 
be read in modern English translation. To be offered 
in 1991-92. 


(Eng. 184 World Drama 4 sem. hrs. 

Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

This course will focus on such dramatists as 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, Shakespeare and 
Moliére, and Ibsen, Chekhov, Shaw, and Piran- 
dello. Attention to the religious origins of Greek 
tragedy, the relationship of medieval narrative to 
the emergence of drama in the renaissance, and the 
modern problem of dramatic distancing—the 
variety of ways modern dramatists devised to draw 
their audience into the play. To be offered in 
1991-92. 


Eng. 193-2 Women in Literature 4 sem. hrs. 

A study of 19th- and 20th-century women writers, 
including Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Kate 
Chopin, Virginia Woolf, Toni Morrison, and 
Margaret Drabble. Emphasis on the changing roles, 
expectations, and responsibilities of women during 
this period. Wittenberg. 


Eng. 195-2 Art of Film 4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of Hollywood genres and international 
classics serving as an introduction to film analysis. 
Syllabus will include a variety of films by directors 
such as Hitchcock, Hawks, Ford, Ray, Renoir, and 
Bunuel. A film will be screened twice each week 
and discussed twice each week by the class; there 
will be seven short papers, of which five will be 
graded; and there will be a take-home final exam. 
Draper. 


Eng. 198-1 Studies in Film 4 sem. hrs. 

Topic for 1990-91: Women in Film. Cinematic 
depiction of women by male directors and by the 
small but growing minority of women directors. 
Possible consideration of contemporary examples 
of feminist counter-cinema. Wittenberg. 


English Literature 


Shakespeare 


Eng. 121-1 Shakespeare 4 sem. hrs. 

Analysis of major plays, with comment on the 
theater of Shakespeare’s London. This class will 
also see films and attend live performances of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Gullette. 


[Eng. 321 Studies in Shakespeare 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91 .] 

Prereq.: Eng. 121 or consent of the instructor. 
Close analysis of a few major plays and of the vari- 
ous critical approaches to them. To be offered in 
1991-92. 
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17th Century 


Eng. 131-2 English Literature of the 17th 
Century 4 sem. hrs. 

This course explores relations between literature 
and cultural practices (such as cross-dressing, carni- 
val, duelling, and witchcraft) from the death of 
Elizabeth in 1603 through the Puritan Revolution of 
the 1640s to the Restoration of the monarchy in 
1660. We will read not only canonical texts by Jon- 
son, Donne, Marvell, and Milton but also the new 
literary forms that emerged as women began to 
write and publish during the course of the century. 
Helms. 


18th Century 


[Eng. 143 The English Novel Through Dickens 
4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

The development of the English novel, with some 
18th-century background and emphasis on 1 9th- 
century masters of the form. Such novelists as 
Fielding, Burney, Walpole, Austen, the Brontés, 
Mary Shelley, and Dickens. To be offered in 
1991-92. 


Eng. 342-1 Swift, Pope, and Johnson 

4 sem. hrs. 

Intensive study of Swift, Pope, and Johnson against 
the 18th-century background, with emphasis on the 
development of historical self-consciousness in and 
about art, and the attendant literary forms of satire, 
parody, and neoclassical imitation. Additional read- 
ings in Dryden, Congreve, Gray, and women writ- 
ers of the period. Background material on English 
art, architecture, and music. Bromberg. 


19th Century 


[Eng. 151 English Literature of the 19th 
Century: The Romantic Period 4 sem. hrs. 

Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

Readings and discussion of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Blake, Shelley, and Keats. Exploration of their 
varying efforts to connect the individual conscious- 
ness and poetic imagination to the natural and 
social worlds during an era of political and intellec- 
tual revolution. To be offered in 1991-92. 


Eng. 154-2 The English Novel from George Eliot 
4 sem. hrs. 

Major English novelists, such as George Eliot, 
Meredith, Hardy, Virginia Woolf, D. H. Lawrence, 
and Graham Greene. Gullette. 


Eng. 351-2 Problems in Romantic Literature: 
The Romantic Rebel 4 sem. hrs. 

Beginning with Milton’s Paradise Lost, the subtext 
for all Romantic rebellion, and moving to Blake, 
its great theorist and visual artist, we will also look 
at works by Byron and Shelley. The course will 
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conclude with the female perspective on Romantic 
rebellion in the novels of the Bronté sisters and in 
Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein. Bromberg. 


Eng. 352-1 The Victorian Experience 4 sem. hrs. 
Readings in Victorian literature—fiction, poetry, 
and prose—by major writers, such as Dickens, 
Hardy, George Eliot, Gissing, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and Arnold. Analysis of the various attitudes 
and problems that characterize the era and serve as 
background to 20th-century literature and thought. 
Wittenberg. 


Modern 


Eng. 139-2 Modern Poetry (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 
This course will address directly the question of 
how to read modern poems. Attention also to the 
origins of modernism. A variety of short poems 
written in English from Thomas Hardy and Emily 
Dickinson through W.B. Yeats and Marianne Moore 
to Seamus Heaney and Sylvia Plath. L’Homme. 


Eng. 357-1 Masterworks of English Fiction 
(DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

Topic for 1990-91: 20th Century Women Novelists 
from England and the Commonwealth. Using 
Woolf’s A Room of One’s Own as a critical focus, 
we will read novels by Woolf, Lessing, Emecheta, 
Atwood, Pym, Drabble, Howard, Gordimer, and 
Laurence. Special attention to the experiences of 
Commonwealth writers, and supplementary reading 
in feminist theory and criticism. Bromberg. 


Eng. 389-2 Modern Irish Literature 4 sem. hrs. 
Major works in verse, fiction, and drama by 
William Butler Yeats, James Joyce, John Milling- 
ton Synge, Sean O’Casey, and some of the newer 
voices in Irish writing, such as Seamus Heaney and 
others whose work has been influenced by the 
recent sectarian violence in Northern Ireland. 
Gullette. 


American Literature 


Literature Before 1900 


Eng. 161-1 Major American Writers 1620-1865 
4 sem. hrs. 

Focuses on transcendentalists and abolitionists— 
Emerson, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, Frederick 
Douglass—and on dark romantics—Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Melville—in their historical milieus. Atten- 
tion to such influences on these writers as 
Puritanism, Lockean thought, slavery, evangelical 
religion, and social radicalism. Attention also to 
links with 20th-century writers and ideas. Sterne. 





Eng. 162-2 Major American Writers 1865-1900 
4 sem. hrs. 
Focuses on quests for “reality” in the works of Whit- 


man, Dickinson, Twain, Henry James, Kate 
Chopin, W. E. B. DuBois, Edith Wharton, and 
Theodore Dreiser. Attention to influences on these 
writers like Darwinism, capitalism, the “genteel 
tradition,” feminism, and the “discovery” of the 
unconscious mind. Attention also to links with later 
20th-century writers and ideas. Sterne. 


[Amer. St. 185 Early American Autobiography, 
1620-1840 (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1990-91. ] 

Introduces the interdisciplinary nature of American 
studies by using historical and literary sources. 
Social history studies provide a framework; letters, 
diaries, and autobiographies illuminate the individ- 
ual’s response to and shaping of her/his community 
from the colonial period to the Civil War. Sources 
include Laurel Ulrich’s Good Wives; diaries of 
Samuel Sewell and Esther Burr; autobiographies of 
Benjamin Franklin and Frederick Douglass; Harriet 
Jacobs’ Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl. To be 
offered in 1991-92.] 


Eng. 361-1 Classic American Writers (DWC) 

4 sem. hrs. 

Studies in depth, with critical readings, of the 
major 19th-century writers Hawthorne and 
Melville, with attention to their contributions to the 
development of a distinctively American literature. 
Perry. 


Modern American Literature 


[Eng. 163 Origins of the American Novel 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

A look at some of the major American novelists of 
the late 19th and early 20th century. Emphasis on 
cultural context and technical developments. Writ- 
ers will include Dreiser, Wharton, Crane, Cather, 
and Faulkner. To be offered in 1991-92. 


[Eng. 171 American Literature and Thought in 
the 20th Century 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1990-91. ] 

The crisis of identity for the modern American 
writer as seen in the autobiographical writings of 
Henry Adams, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Heming- 
way, James Agee, John Steinbeck, James Baldwin, 
Richard Wright, and Norman Mailer. To be offered 
in 1991-92. 


Eng. 172-1 Modern American Fiction 4 sem. hrs. 
The novels of major American writers from 1900 to 
the present, including such authors as Edith Whar- 
ton, William Faulkner, Ralph Ellison, Saul Bellow, 
Bernard Malamud, John Hawkes, Robert Penn 
Warren, and Nathanael West. Perry. 


[Eng. 174 American Poetry 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91 .] 
A study of major American poets and the process 


by which the creation of a self precedes the creation 
of poetry. Attention to figures such as Walt Whit- 
man, Emily Dickinson, Hart Crane, Marianne 
Moore, Wallace Stevens, William Carlos Williams, 
Theodore Roethke, and Robert Lowell. To be 
offered in 1991-92. 


[Eng. 176 Black Fiction in America 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91.] 

A study of selected works of 20th-century black 
fiction in America. Analysis of the novels will cen- 
ter on the examination of black literary achieve- 
ments and the nature of the social and political 
climates that underlie contemporary literature. 
Writers will include Toomer, Wright, Baldwin, and 
Ellison. This course alternates with Eng. 177. To be 
offered in 1991-92. 


Eng. 177-2 Modern American Black Drama 

4 sem. hrs. 

A study of major themes and authors in black 
American drama from William Wells Brown to the 
present. The course will examine the achievements 
of black writers in their efforts to enrich a cultural 
heritage. With an emphasis on the contribution of 
black women, authors to be read include Alice 
Childress, Lorraine Hansberry, and Adrienne 
Kennedy. Attention will also be given to the work 
of local theater groups. Barbour. 


Eng. 178-1 Ethnic Themes in Modern American 
Literature 4 sem. hrs. 

A study of personal, family, and cultural conflicts 
created by the tensions between ethnic and Ameri- 
can loyalties in fictional and nonfictional works by 
black, Jewish, native-American (Indian), Asian- 
American, Hispanic-American, and other authors. 
The main focus will be on how these authors (male 
and female) dramatize the dilemma of affirming the 
values of ethnic identity in a civilization professing 
the virtues of assimilation. Langer. 


Amer. St. 186-2 American Women Writers, 
1860-1980 (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

Studies the fiction and poetry of lesser-known 
American women writers from varied race and class 
backgrounds. Emphasizes themes such as family 
relationships, the impact of industrialization and 
immigration, household work, and new work for 
women outside their homes. Pays special attention 
to the interaction between minority and working- 
class women and their communities. Readings 
include Rebecca Harding Davis’ Life in the Iron 
Mills; Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Country of the 
Pointed Firs; Meridel LeSueur’s The Girl; Toni 
Morrison’s Sula; and other works by Chicana, 
American Indian, African American, and Asian- 
American women writers. Crumpacker. 


Amer. St. 365-1 Problems in American History 
and Literature 4 sem. hrs. 

Topic: The 1920’s: Interrelationships between 
literature—during its most brilliant decade of the 
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20th century—and society in the years after World 
War I. Using F.L. Allen’s Only Yesterday as a gen- 
eral guide to the period, we shall examine such 
developments and issues as Prohibition, Freudian 
psychology, the “new” morality, the conflict 
between science and traditional religion, the cult of 
success, and the tension between pastoralism and 
“the machine,” in works by writers like Heming- 
way, Edith Wharton, Fitzgerald, O’ Neill, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, John Dos Passos, T.S. Eliot, Jean 
Toomer, and poets of the Harlem Renaissance. 
Sterne. 


[Eng. 372 Special Topics in Modern Literature: 
The Invented Self: Improvisation in Modern 
American Fiction 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990- 
91.] 

Central to the modern American novel is a special 
protagonist who expresses the issues of the Ameri- 
can culture: Americans as authors of themselves, as 
creators of their own personae. As such, they are 
intensely artificial, and yet embody the fundamental 
features of the American psyche. The implications 
of these figures, both literary and societal, will be 
examined through works by such writers as Fitzger- 
ald, Faulkner, Philip Roth, and Mary Gordon. To be 
offered in 1991-92. 


Eng. 374-2 The Dramatic Imagination in 
America 4 sem. hrs. 

Examination of 20th-century American plays by 
major writers, such as Eugene O’Neill, Tennessee 
Williams, Arthur Miller, Edward Albee, Lorraine 
Hansberry, and others. Emphasis will be placed on 
literary and sociocultural aspects of the works. 
Wittenberg. 


Comparative Literature 


Classics Through Renaissance 


Eng. 111-2 Greek Mythology and Religion 

4 sem. hrs. 

Analysis of the myths surrounding the principal 
gods, goddesses, and heroes of Greece. Consider- 
able attention to the influence of Greek myth on 
literature, psychology, and the visual arts. The Troy 
Legend examined in terms of archeological evi- 
dence, historical truth, literary merit, and lasting 
impact on Western culture. Readings will include 
Hesiod’s Theogony, Homer’s Odyssey, Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, and selected Greek plays. Museum 
trips, slides. Manly. 


Eng. 112-1 The Bible 4 sem. hrs. 

The bible is a repository of the genres, symbols, 
images, archetypes, and motifs that have structured 
Western literary culture. It is also a record of the 
political conflicts and social contradictions that 
have arisen from articulating the relation between 
humanity and divinity within patriarchal societies. 
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This course will explore strategies of textual inter- 
pretation which reveal the ways biblical narrative 
and poetry have expressed these conflicts and 
contradictions. Helms. 


Eng. 315-2 Topics in Early and Middle English 
Literature: The King Arthur Legend 

4 sem. hrs. 

The origins of’ Arthur in history and folklore, the 
rise and decline of the chivalric ideal, the search for 
the Holy Grail, and related themes of love and 
adventure from King Arthur’s legendary world. 
Considerable attention to Arthurian tradition as it 
develops in the Middle Ages, extends through the 
19th century, and undergoes a powerful revival in 
our own time. Readings in Chaucer, Malory, Chré- 
tien de Troyes, Twain, Tennyson, T.S. Eliot, T.H. 
White. Some attention to the Arthur legend in the 
fine arts and film. Manly. 


Eng. 317-2 Dante 4 sem. hrs. 

Close attention to The Divine Comedy. Discussion 
of the relations between the thought and art of 
Dante and such background figures as Virgil, 
Augustine, and Aquinas. L’Homme. 


Eng. 392-1 Studies in Medieval and Renaissance 
Literature 4 sem. hrs. 

Topic for 1990-91: Major classical texts: August- 
ine’s Confessions, Dante’s La Vita Nuova, 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Montaigne’s Essays, and 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote. L’Homme. 


19th and 20th Centuries 


Eng. 179-2 The Idea of Justice in Modern 
Literature (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

Can criminal trials “do justice,” as in theory they 
are supposed to? This course explores the treatment 
of the relationship between trials and justice in 
modern literary works like Melville’s Billy Budd, 
Susan Glaspell’s “A Jury of Her Peers,” Katherine 
Anne Porter’s Noon Wine, Camus’ The Stranger, 
Brecht’s Caucasian Chalk Circle, and Milan Kun- 
dera’s The Joke. Sterne. 


Eng. 181-2 The Holocaust: Victims and 
Survivors 4 sem. hrs. 

An exploration of the verbal, historical, psychologi- 
cal, and literary problems one encounters when 
trying to discuss, describe, or evaluate the Holo- 
caust experience. In addition to analyzing several 
short films, we will examine fiction, drama, and 
survivor accounts by authors such as Elie Wiesel, 
Primo Levi, Viktor Frankl, Tadeusz Borowski, 
Jerzy Kosinski, and Charlotte Delbo. We will be 
especially concerned with ways of evoking the sur- 
vival experience in the death camps, and with inter- 
preting the implication of that experience. Langer. 


Eng. 190-1 19th-Century Russian Literature in 
Translation 4 sem. hrs. 

A close study of selected 19th-century Russian lit- 
erary masterpieces, with emphasis on works by Tol- 
stoy and Dostoevsky. We will pay special attention 
to the evolution of male and female Russian charac- 
ter and to the cultural, social, and psychological 
conflicts of the period. Other authors include Push- 
kin, Gogol, Lermontov, Turgenev, and Chekhov. 
Langer. 


Eng. 192-2 Madness in Literature 4 sem. hrs. 
Madness examined in literature as a higher form of 
sanity, as transcendence, as a source of creativity, 
and as a challenge to traditional assumptions about 
identity. Readings in a variety of genres will 
include Kafka, Poe, Hesse, T.S. Eliot, Pirandello, 
and Faulkner. Readings may be supplemented on 
occasion by films bearing on our subject. Manly. 


[Eng. 196 Sex, Love, and Marriage in the 
Western World 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1990-91.] 

Focuses on modern literary treatments of the com- 
plex relationships between men and women. Seg- 
ments of Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex help 
provide a theoretical basis for discussion of works 
like Colette’s The Vagabond, Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, D.H. Lawrence’s The Rainbow, Fran- 
cois Mauriac’s Thérése, Oliver La Farge’s Laughing 
Boy, and D.M. Thomas’s The White Hotel. To be 
offered in 1991-92. 


[Eng. 381 Studies in Realism and Symbolism 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

The transformation of the romantic image into the 
symbol, the crossing of the arts of literature and 
painting, and the character of the various types of 
experimentalism will be discussed. Writers to be 
considered: Flaubert, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Zola, 
Ibsen, Hardy, Rilke, Conrad, and Valéry. 


Eng. 382-1 English and Continental Literature 
Since World War I 4 sem. hrs. 

Post-symbolism, modernism, and post-modernism. 
Attention to such figures as Chekhov, Pirandello, 
Brecht, Beckett, Gide, Joyce, Apollinaire, Stevens, 
and Eliot. L’Homme. 


[Eng. 383 Studies in the Novel 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91 .] 

Contemporary Issues in Fiction. An exploration of 
how the novelist approaches vital themes in modern 
experience such as the family, Third World ten- 
sions, political intrigue, war and violence, and love 
and marriage. Authors include Anne Tyler, Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez, Carlos Fuentes, Gloria Naylor, 
Margaret Atwood, and Toni Morrison. To be offered 
in 1991-92. 


[Eng. 384 Literature and Society 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91 .] 
Topic for 1991-92: The relationship between family 


and society in modern imaginative literature. Such 
works as the following will be read and discussed: 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Children, E.M. Forster’s 
Howard’s End, Kate Chopin’s The Awakening, 
Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra, 
William Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalom!, Doris 
Lessing’s Martha Quest, and Chinua Achebe’s 
Things Fall Apart. To be offered in 1991-92. 


Eng. 385-2 Special Topics in Literature 

4 sem. hrs. 

Topic for 1990-91: Imagining the Love Experience. 
An exploration of how selected writers from the 
mid-19th century to the present have dramatized the 
love relationship, especially (though not restricted 
to) “married” love. Authors include Gustave Flaub- 
ert, D.H. Lawrence, Margaret Drabble, Toni Morri- 
son, and Elizabeth Jane Howard. Langer. 


Independent Learning 


Eng. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Intended for students with substantial knowledge of 
a particular area of literary studies who wish to do 
advanced work in that area. Conferences as needed. 
Members of the Department. 


Eng. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Intended for students who wish to investigate a par- 
ticular area of literary study under the direction of 
an instructor. Regular conferences. Members of the 
Department. 


Eng. 255-1, 2 Directed Study: Senior Thesis 

4 sem. hrs. 

Note: The student will normally elect this course in 
the semester in which she plans to complete her 
thesis. Should be taken following Eng. 250. Mem- 
bers of the Department. 


Eng. 270-1, 2 Internship 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

A one-semester program for English concentrators 
of supervised on-the-job experience in such fields 
as publishing and broadcasting. Requirements: 
approximately 20 hours a week at the place of busi- 
ness, regular meetings with the instructor, and a 
series of written assignments. Internships are not 
permitted in the summer. Hollenberg. 


Eng. 280-1, 2 Field Experience 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Designed to combine academic knowledge with 
practical experience. Students do editing, writing, 
etc. in businesses such as publishing, journalism, 
and advertising. Hollenberg. 


Eng. 400-1, 2 Directed Study: Graduate Level 
4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 
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Graduate Seminar 


Eng. 405-2 Contemporary Critical Theory 

4 sem. hrs. 

This course will introduce graduate students to the 
concepts and practices of contemporary literary and 
cultural criticism. We will survey various develop- 
ments of the field during the last two decades, 
including poststructuralist, psychoanalytic, histori- 
cal materialist, and feminist theory, bringing these 
perspectives to bear on key literary, historical, and 
cinematic tests. Theoretical readings may include 
essays by Marx and Neo-Marxist critics, Freud and 
the new Freudians, Foucault, Barthes, and Ameri- 
can and French feminists. Members of the Depart- 
ment. See also Frn. 405, LSt. 405, and Spn. 405 


Faculty 


Pamela Starr Bromberg, Ph.D. Professor of 
English and Chairman of the Department of 
English 
David George Gullette, Ph.D. Professor of 
English 
William J. Holmes, Ph.D. Professor of English 
Charles Edmund L’Homme, Ph.D. Professor of 
English and Director of the Graduate Programs 
in English 
Lawrence Lee Langer, Ph.D. Professor of English 
and Alumnae Professor 
Richard Clark Sterne, Ph.D. Professor of English 
and Coordinator of the American Studies Program 
Floyd Barrington Barbour, B.A. Associate Pro- 
fessor of English and Director of African American 
Cultural Affairs 
William Michael Manly, M.A. Associate Profes- 
sor of English 
Lowry Cheng-Wu Pei, Ph.D. Associate Professor 
of English and Director of Writing 

*** John Douglas Perry, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
English 
Judith Bryant Wittenberg, Ph.D. Associate Pro- 
fessor of English 
Lorraine Helms, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of 
English 
Donna Krolik Hollenberg, Ph.D. /nstructor in 
Writing 

++tLeslie A. Lawrence, M.A.T., M.F.A. /nstructor 
in Writing 
Kimberly Vaeth, M.A. /nstructor in Writing 
Mary Joan Demaso, M.A. Special Instructor in 
English 
Ellen Draper, Ph.D. Special Instructor in English 
Julia Dubnoff, M.A. Special Instructor in English 
Patricia Elliott, Ph.D. Special Instructor in 
English 
Joanne Muratori, M.A. Special Instructor in 
English 
Marian Novak, Ph.D. Special Instructor in 
English 


***On sabbatical leave second semester 1990-91. 
TttOn special leave second semester 1990-91. 
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Emily Woolf, M.A. Special Instructor in English 
J. Nicole Cosentino, B.A. Secretary for the 
Departments of English and Philosophy and for the 
Program in African American Studies 


Department of Foreign 
Languages and Literatures 


Courses are offered at different levels in 
French, German, and Spanish to enable a 
student to strengthen her command of 
languages already studied or to begin the 
study of an additional foreign language. 
These courses are planned so that a stu- 
dent learns to speak and understand, as 
well as to read and write, with increasing 
facility and accuracy. As a student 
becomes familiar with a particular lan- 
guage, she develops an understanding of 
the nature of language in general. By 
studying literary works in the original 
language, a student acquires an ability to 
read with enjoyment and full comprehen- 
sion. She also develops knowledge of the 
intellectual and social history of the peo- 
ple who speak the language. Moreover, 
the knowledge and experience obtained 
in the critical reading of the major works 
of foreign literature permanently extend 
the range of a student’s resources in the 
humanities and provide a means and taste 
for developing them further. 

A student may elect courses in a for- 
eign language and literature as part of her 
liberal education, or she may select a 
foreign language as her field of concen- 
tration with some career objective in 
mind. A student may combine the special 
study of a foreign language with diverse 
fields of concentration in career areas; for 
example, in social sciences, in science, 
or in other fields within the humanities. 
A concentration in French or Spanish, 
when combined with a concentration in 
the humanities, social sciences, or manage- 
ment, will prepare a student for careers 
in government service at home and 
abroad, employment as a translator for 
publishers or international agencies, 


technical positions with international 
business firms, or graduate study. Lan- 
guage study is of particular interest to 
international relations concentrators. If a 
student wishes to teach foreign languages 
in secondary schools, she may combine 
the concentration in French or Spanish 
with the appropriate concentration in 
education. 

The field of international business 
offers excellent opportunities for women 
with a good command of a language who 
are interested in business and/or manage- 
ment. Because the opportunities are so 
diverse, the Department strongly recom- 
mends that a student interested in interna- 
tional management consult with the 
members of the Foreign Languages and 
Literatures and Management 
departments. 

A student who wishes to study or work 
abroad must achieve competence in all 
basic language skills. A student planning 
further study in graduate school needs to 
acquire reading proficiency in one or 
more languages to fulfill the requirements 
of many graduate programs. 

Placement of a student who has not 
studied foreign languages at Simmons 
College is determined on the basis of 
tests given by the Department. 


Concentration in French 


Requirements. The concentration con- 
sists of at least 32 semester hours of 
advanced language, literature, and 
civilization courses, including 20 semes- 
ter hours of core requirements. Students 
are encouraged to study abroad, but are 
expected to take a minimum of 16 semes- 
ter hours of course work in the Depart- 
ment, including at least four semester 
hours upon their return from foreign 
study. 


Core Requirements 
Four semester hours of advanced work in 
language, selected from: 


Frn. 245 Conversation and 
Composition 
Frn. 300 Advanced Conversation 
and Composition 
four semester hours of French civiliza- 
tion, selected from: 
Frn. 325. French Cultural Myths and 
Realities 
Frn. 327 French Press and 
Contemporary Culture 
Frn. 329 French Society Seen 
Through Film 
four semester hours of introduction to 
French literature, selected from: 
Frn. 268 Major French Writers I 
Frn. 269 Major French Writers II 
eight semester hours of advanced work in 
literature and culture, selected from: 
Frn. 345 Fables, Fairy Tales, and the 
Emergence of the Short 
Story 
Frn. 350 French Theater: The Actor 
and the Script 
Frn. 355 The Age of Enlightenment 
Frn. 360 Autobiography and the 
French Tradition 
Fr. 365 The 19th-Century Novel 
Frn. 385 Modern Fiction 
Frn. 395. Seminar: Special Topics 
in French 
12 semester hours of elective courses in 
language, literature, or civilization 


Normally, no more than four semester 
hours of Departmental courses given in 
English may be credited toward the con- 
centration. Students may petition the 
Chairperson of the Department to take up 
to eight semester hours of course work in 
English. 


Recommendations: Proficiency in a 
second foreign language beyond the 
intermediate level is strongly recom- 
mended for all French concentrators. 


Honors in French. Candidates for hon- 
ors in French are expected to fulfill Col- 
lege requirements as designated on page 
30. The candidate registers in Frn. 250, 
Independent Study, in the fall semester. 
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Upon satisfactory completion of that 
course and with departmental approval, 
she registers in Frn. 255, Senior Thesis, 
in spring. 


Concentration in Spanish 


Requirements. The concentration con- 
sists of at least 32 semester hours of 
advanced language, literature, and civili- 
zation courses, including 20 semester 
hours of core requirements. Students are 
encouraged to improve their language 
skills through study abroad, but are 
expected to take a minimum of 16 semes- 
ter hours of course work in the Depart- 
ment, including at least four semester 
hours upon their return from foreign 
study. 


Core Requirements 
Four semester hours of advanced work in 
language, selected from: 
Spn. 245 Conversation and 
Composition 
Spn. 300 Advanced Conversation 
and Composition 
four semester hours of Spanish or 
Hispanic-American civilization, selected 
from: 
Spn. 325 Spanish Civilization 
Spn. 327 Hispanic-American 
Cultural History 
Spn. 329 Hispanic Society as Seen 
Through Film 
four semester hours of introduction to 
Spanish or Hispanic-American literature, 
selected from: 
Spn. 266 Introduction to the 
Literature of Latin 
America 
Spn. 268 Introduction to the 
Literature of Spain I 
Spn. 269 Introduction to the 
Literature of Spain II 
eight semester hours of advanced work in 
literature and culture, selected from: 
Spn. 340 Cervantes 
Spn. 345 19th-Century Spanish 
Novel 
Spn. 370 The Art of Revolution 
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Spn. 380 The Contemporary 
Latin American Novel 
Spn. 385 Multinational 
Corporations: A Latin 
American Perspective 
Spn. 387 Latin American Women 
Writers 
Spn. 390 Hispanic Women in the 
United States 
Spn. 395 Seminar: Special Topics in 
Spanish 
12 semester hours of elective courses in 
language, literature, civilization, or field 
work 


Normally, no more than four semester 
hours of Departmental courses given in 
English may be credited toward the con- 
centration. Students may petition the 
Chairperson of the Department to take up 
to eight semester hours of course work in 
English. 


Recommendations. Proficiency in a sec- 
ond foreign language beyond the inter- 
mediate level is strongly recommended 
for all Spanish concentrators. 


Honors in Spanish. Candidates for hon- 
ors in Spanish are expected to fulfill Col- 
lege requirements as designated on page 
30. The candidate registers in Spn. 250, 
Independent Study, in the fall semester. 
Upon satisfactory completion of that 
course and with departmental approval, 
she registers in Spn. 255, Senior Thesis, 
in spring. 


Concentration in International 
Management 

This program, offered jointly with the 
Department of Management, consists of 
a foreign language component and a 
management component. For detailed 
information, see page 90. 


Foreign Study Program 

Students may be granted credit for the 
satisfactory completion of a prescribed 
program in a duly recognized foreign 
study program, provided each proposal is 


recommended by the school or depart- 
ment concerned and approved by the 
Foreign Study Adviser and the Adminis- 
trative Board. Those considering lan- 
guage study should explore the 
possibilities as early as possible to assure 
adequate preparation. 


Graduate Programs in French 

and Spanish 

For information about the Master of Arts 
in French and the Master of Arts in Span- 
ish, see page 156. 


Courses 
French 


Foreign Language Requirement 
Sequence 


Frn. 101-1 Elementary French I 

4 sem. hrs. 

Introductory course with emphasis on communica- 
tion. All four basic language skills, understanding, 
speaking, reading, and writing, will be developed. 
The course aims to provide cultural and linguistic 
survival skills through contemporary methodolo- 
gies. Members of the Department. 


Frn. 102-2 Elementary French II 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Frn. 101 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of Frn. 101. Members of the 
Department. 


Frn. 121-1 Intensive French for 
Communication I 8 sem. hrs. 

This course is designed for those who want an 
intensive language experience and an emphasis on 
speaking the language. Videos, films, slides, and 
audio tapes will be used to present new material; 
students will participate daily in improvisations of 
everyday situations. Frn. 121 followed by Frn. 122 
fulfill the language requirement. Fraioli. 


Frn. 122-2 Intensive French for 
Communication II 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Frn. 121. 

Continuation of Frn. 121. Frn. 121 and 122 fulfill 
the language requirement. Fraioli. 


Frn. 201-1 Intermediate French I 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Frn. 102 or placement by the Department. 
A review of grammar, with oral practice and read- 
ing of short modern French texts. Emphasis is on 
development of spoken skills and vocabulary for 
everyday life in French-speaking countries. Mem- 
bers of the Department. 


Frn. 202-2 Intermediate French II 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Frn. 201 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of Frn. 201. Members of the 
Department. 


Frn. 210-1, 2 Accelerated Intermediate French 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Frn. 201 or placement by the Department. 
{[Frn. 210 cannot be taken for credit in addition to 
Frn. 202.) 

A one-semester review of basic French grammar 
and an introduction to moderate-length readings in 
French. Oral skills are developed through dramati- 
zations and conversations. Members of the 
Department. 


Language Courses 


Frn. 240-2 Spoken French 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: either Frn. 202 or 210, or consent of the 
instructor. 

For students who wish to develop conversational 
skills. Emphasis on pronunciation, everyday vocab- 
ulary, listening comprehension, and oral expres- 
sion. Class activities will be complemented by work 
in the language laboratory. 


Frn. 245-1 Conversation and Composition 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Frn. 202 or 210 or consent of the 
instructor. 

This course offers post-intermediate students the 
opportunity to develop greater facility in the use of 
oral and written language. Emphasis is on contem- 
porary vocabulary and usage; students are encour- 
aged to express themselves on personal and current 
issues. A number of short papers are required, as 
well as several prepared oral reports. 


Frn. 305-2 Topics in Advanced Language: 
French Styles 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: One literature or one civilization course or 
consent of the instructor. 

A study and practice of different registers and styles 
of spoken and written French. A variety of styles, 
from advertising and the media to fine literary writ- 
ing, will be analyzed and used as models for our 
own productions. The course will range from 
French for personal and creative expression to 
French for business communication, and includes 
an introduction to translation skills. O’Callaghan. 


Civilization Courses 


Frn. 325-1 Inside France: Studies in French 
Culture. 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Frn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

A multi-media study through selected topics of the 
geography, history, artisitc traditions, and institu- 
tions of France. The course seeks a definition of 
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French cultural identity and investigates the signifi- 
cance of this cultural “difference” for our time. 
General topics may include; Regions of France; The 
Court of Louis XIV: Versailles and its legacy; The 
French Revolution and the Bicentenary; Love, Mar- 
riage, and the Family: Past and present; Surrealism 
and the Thirties; The Occupation revisited; The 
Existential Generation: Gide, Camus, Sartre, and 
De Beauvoir; Modern France through song and 
poetry; A French Education; France and North 
Africa: The Other French; She’s got the (French) 
look: Advertising and the Images that sell France; 
Contemporary Faces: Technological, Artistic, Euro- 
pean. Each student also selects a personal research 
and writing project. O’Callaghan. 


Frn. 327-2 The French Press and Contemporary 
Culture 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Frn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

This course includes the comparison of current 
newspapers such as Le Figaro, Le Monde, France- 
Soir, L’Humanité, often from the same day of publi- 
cation, in order to assess in what ways they repre- 
sent contemporary society’s views of political and 
social thinking. The study of periodicals can 
include L’ Express, Le Point, France-Observateur, 
and Le Canard enchainé, as well as additional jour- 
nalistic material to supplement discussion of 
selected themes in contemporary French 
civilization. Mackey. 


[Frn. 329-1 French Society Seen Through Film 
4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91 .] 


Literature Courses 


Frn. 268-1 Major French Writers 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Frn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 
Introduction to close reading of the texts that have 
formed the common culture of the French. Empha- 
sis on the theme of love, through the Age of Chiv- 
alry, the Renaissance, the Classical period, and the 
Age of the Enlightenment. Techniques of explica- 
tion de texte, critical essay and journal writing will 
be developed. Selection of works from such authors 
as Chrétien de Troyes, Ronsard, Moliére, Racine, 
Madame de Sevigne, Prevost, Madame de Lafay- 
ette, Rousseau, Voltaire, and Laclos. O’Callaghan. 


Frn. 269-2 Major French Writers 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Frn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 
Introduction to methods of literary analysis and 
criticism through a study of representative works of 
modern French literature. Selections will be orga- 
nized around the general theme of changing mind- 
scapes and textshapes in 19th- and 20th-century 
France. Texts by such writers as Balzac, Flaubert, 
Baudelaire, George Sand, Gide, Sartre, Camus, 
Marguerite Yourcenar, and Marguerite Duras. 
O'Callaghan. 
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[Frn. 345-1 Fables, Fairy Tales, and the Emer- 
gence of the Short Story 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1990-91.] 

Prereq.: Frn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

An examination of the short literary forms that have 
been used to convey the universal themes of human 
nature. Compares the strengths of various forms as 
vehicles of expression. Designed to develop recog- 
nition of style and aesthetic quality in enjoyment of 
apparently simple genres. Fraioli. 


[Frn. 350-2 French Theater: The Actor and the 
Script 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. | 
Prereq.: Frn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

A study of a number of important French plays, 
including works by Moliére, Racine, Marivaux, and 
Beckett. These works will be considered not only as 
literary masterpieces but also as scripts from which 
actors and directors have had to work. Course mate- 
rials will include documentation on great actors of 
the past, as well as filmed versions of classic and 
contemporary plays. Students will be encouraged to 
develop their own presentations of selected scenes. 
Keane. 


[Frn. 355-1 The Age of Enlightenment 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 

Prereq.: Frn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

An age of reason and sensibility, moralism and 
licentiousness exemplified by such diverse thinkers 
and writers as Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, and the 
Marquis de Sade, the 18th century can be viewed as 
the crucible of the modern age. The American Rev- 
olution of 1776 and the French Revolution of 1789, 
as well as the romantic revolt against the classical 
tradition, are among the end products of this vital 
age of transition. A study in works of fiction of the 
major intellectual concerns of the French philo- 
sophes with special emphasis on the contes philo- 
sophiques of Voltaire. 


[Frn. 360-1 Autobiography and the French Tra- 
dition 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ]} 
Prereq.: Frn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

An examination of the nature of autobiography 
through texts from different periods of French and 
Francophone literature. Readings will include rec- 
ognized major writers (Rousseau, Gide, Colette), as 
well as some who are less well-known. Keane. 


[Frn. 365-2 The 19th-Century Novel 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Frn. 245 or consent of the instructor. Not 
offered in 1990-91. ] 

A study of innovations in the techniques and form 
of the romantic, realist, and naturalist novel, paying 
special attention to the functions of character, narra- 
tive, and representation. To understand the relation- 
ship between the novel as literary production and 
the reality it purports to represent, the course will 
examine moral problems arising from socio- 
political changes in 19th-century France. Based 
primarily on the novels of Chateaubriand, Stendhal, 
Balzac, Sand, Flaubert, and Zola. Lyons. 


Frn. 385-1 Modern Fiction 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Frn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 
Outstanding examples of French fiction from the 
turn of the century to the present. Authors to be 
studied will include Proust, Gide, Mauriac, Colette, 
Malraux, Butor, and Duras, as well as at least one 
francophone writer from outside France. Keane. 


Frn. 395-1 Seminar: Special Topics in French 4 
sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Frn. 268, 269, or an upper-level course in 
French literature, or consent of the instructor. 
Topic: Writing Passion: Male and Female Perspec- 
tives on Love and Desire. Does a woman in love 
speak from the same position as a man? Does our 
understanding of the love relation change when 
woman is presented no longer only as the object, 
but also as the subject, of desire? Focusing on three 
periods (the Renaissance, Romanticism, Moder- 
nity), we shall explore these questions, as we also 
inquire how our own position as readers informs 
our relation to the texts. To help define our ques- 
tions, we shall turn to the recent work of two liter- 
ary theoreticians: Roland Barthes, Fragments d’ un 
discours amoureux; Julia Kristeva, Histoires 
d’amour. Writers studied include: Ronsard, Louise 
Labé (16th century); Chateaubriand, Stendhal, 
Musset, Mme. de Staél, Mme de Duras, Sand (19th 
century); Proust, Colette, Duras (20th century). 
Lyons. 


Frn. 395-2 Seminar: Special Topics in French 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Frn. 268, 269, or an upper-level course in 
French literature, or consent of the instructor. 
Topic: Dreams and Society. An exploration of the 
ideals, dreams, or aspirations underlying female 
behavior in French literature from the Middle Ages 
to the present. Particular focuses include how wom- 
en’s dreams originate, to what degree they allow 
personal happiness, and whether they are consonant 
or dissonant with society’s expectations. Reading 
and discussion to include Joan of Arc, Abelard and 
Heloise, Racine, George Sand, Flaubert, Anouilh, 
Mariama Ba (Senegal), and Marguerite Duras. 
Fraioli. 


Independent Learning 


Students who intend to investigate an area of inter- 
est through independent learning should consult 
with a member of the faculty well in advance. 


Frn. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Frn. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Frn. 255-1, 2 Senior Thesis 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Frn. 270-1, 2 Internship 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department 

A one-semester program for French concentrators 
of supervised on-the-job experience in such areas as 
publishing and tutoring. Requirements: approxi- 
mately 20 hours a week at the place of business, 
regular meetings with the instructor, and comple- 
tion of reading and writing assignments. Internships 
are not available during the summer. Members of 
the Department. 


Frn. 350-1, 2 Graduate Independent Study 
4 or § sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Frn. 360-1, 2 Graduate Individual Study 
4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Graduate Seminar 


Frn. 405-2 Contemporary Critical Theory 

4 sem. hrs. 

This course will introduce graduate students to the 
concepts and practices of contemporary literary and 
cultural criticism. We will survey various develop- 
ments of the field during the last twa decades, 
including poststructuralist, psychoanalytic, histori- 
cal materialist, and feminist theory, bringing these 
perspectives to bear on key literary, historical, and 
cinematic tests. Theoretical readings may include 
essays by Marx and Neo-Marxist critics, Freud and 
the new Freudians, Foucault, Barthes, and 
American and French feminists. Members of the 
Department. 

See also Eng. 405, LSt. 405, and Spn. 405. 


German 


Ger. 101-1 Elementary German I 4 sem. hrs. 
Introductory course that will develop the student’s 
ability to understand, speak, read, and write Ger- 
man. Cultural texts and communicative skills will 
be emphasized to provide the student with the rudi- 
ments necessary to survive in a German-speaking 
country. Marks. 


Ger. 102-2 Elementary German II 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Ger. 101 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of Ger. 101. Marks. 
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Ger. 201-1 Intermediate German I 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Ger. 102 or placement by the 
Department. 

Review and completion of basic German syntax. 
Reading comprehension and cultural/historical 
awareness will be expanded through short literary 
and cultural texts. Communication skills will be 
developed through audio-visual materials, class- 
room discussions and short compositions. Marks. 


Ger. 202-2 Intermediate German II 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Ger. 201 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of Ger. 201. Marks. 


Italian 


Itl. 101-1 Elementary Italian I 4 sem. hrs. 

This introductory course will develop the student’s 
ability to speak, read, and write in Italian. Aware- 
ness and understanding of Italian culture will be 
enhanced through presentation of realia and authen- 
tic materials. Wellington. 


Itl. 101-2 Elementary Italian II 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Itl. 101 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of Itl. 101. Wellington. 


Russian 


Language Courses 
The following four courses are offered 
when student enrollments warrant: 


[Rus. 101-1 Elementary Russian I 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

Drill in grammar, vocabulary, translation, and sim- 
ple conversation to give a basic knowledge of Rus- 
sian that can be extended according to interest or 
need. 


[Rus. 102-2 Elementary Russian II 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

Prereq.: Rus. 101 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of Rus. 101. 


[Rus. 201-1 Intermediate Russian I 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91.] 

Prereq.: Rus. 102 or placement by the Department. 
Review and completion of basic syntax correlated 
with reading of graded prose and periodical litera- 
ture. Continued practice in writing and intensive 
work on vocabulary and idiomatic command of lan- 
guage. 


[Rus. 202-2 Intermediate Russian II 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91.] 

Prereq.: Rus. 201 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of Rus. 201. 
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Civilization Course 


{[Rus. 325-2 Russian Civilization 4 sem. hrs. 

Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

A survey of the principal currents in pre-Soviet cul- 
tural history as seen through the arts, literature, and 
social development. Given in English. 


Spanish 


Foreign Language 
Requirement Sequence 


Spn. 101-1 Elementary Spanish I 4 sem. hrs. 
Introductory course that will develop the student’s 
ability to speak, read, and write in Spanish. Aware- 
ness and understanding of the Spanish-speaking 
world will be enhanced through the presentation of 
cultural materials. Members of the Department. 


Spn. 102-2 Elementary Spanish II 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Spn. 101 or placement by the 
Department. 

Continuation of Spn. 101. Members of the 
Department. 


Spn. 121-1 Intensive Spanish for 
Communication I 8 sem. hrs. 

This course is designed for those who want an 
intensive language experience and an emphasis on 
speaking the language. Videos, films, slides, and 
audio tapes will be used to present new material; 
students will participate daily in improvisations of 
everyday situations. Spn. 1/21 followed by Spn. 122 
fulfill the language requirement. 


Spn. 122-2 Intensive Spanish for 
Communication II 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Spn. 121. 

Continuation of Spn. 121. Spn. 12] and 122 fulfill 
the language requirement. 


Spn. 201-1 Intermediate Spanish I 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Spn. 102 or placement by the Department. 
Development of communicative skills through a 
selective grammar review, discussion on topics of 
interest, and frequent use of audio-visual materials. 
Reading comprehension and cultural awareness are 
expanded through examples of Hispanic prose and 
poetry. Members of the Department. 


Spn. 202-2 Intermediate Spanish II 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Spn. 201 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of Spn. 201. Members of the 
Department. 


Spn. 210-1 Accelerated Intermediate Spanish 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Spn. 201 or placement by the Department. 
[Spn. 210 cannot be taken for credit in addition to 
Spn. 202.] 


A complete review of grammar and analysis of con- 
temporary Hispanic texts. Emphasis on student-led 

discussion, group activities, and writing practice to 

increase proficiency. Members of the Department. 


Language Courses 


Spn. 240-2 Spoken Spanish 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: either Spn. 202 or 210, or consent 

of the instructor. 

Intensive oral-aural practice, with emphasis on the 
language used in daily life. For those who wish to 
perfect pronunciation and increase fluency in 
Spanish. Cohen. 


Spn. 245-1, 2 Conversation and Composition 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: either Spn. 202, 210, or consent 

of the instructor. 

The goal of this course is to increase proficiency in 
the oral and written use of language. Readings 
include selections by contemporary Latin American 
authors and focus on various issues, such as wom- 
en’s roles and human rights. These as well as other 
current events will provide topics for written 
assignments and oral presentations. 


Spn. 300-2 Advanced Conversation and 
Composition 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Spn. 245, or consent of the instructor. 

An intensive course designed to stress both written 
and oral expression in the Spanish language. A dis- 
cussion of the finer points of grammar and some 
work in stylistics will be included. Texts will be 
selected from works by contemporary authors. 


Pfaff. 


Civilization Courses 


Spn. 325-1 Spanish Civilization 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Spn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

The course will explore historical factors that con- 
tributed to a distinctly Spanish culture within the 
traditions of Western Europe. Emphasis will be 
given to the Reconquest, the hegemony of 

Castile, the Generation of ’98 and the “problem of 
Spain,” and the Spanish civil war. Readings on the 
periods by contemporary writers as well as present- 
day historians. Wellington. 


[Spn. 327-1 Hispanic-American Cultural History 
(DWC) 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 
Prereq.: Spn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

An introduction to the political, artistic, and intel- 
lectual history of the Spanish-speaking nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, with emphasis on Mex- 
ico, Peru, and Argentina. Special attention given to 
the historiography of the conquests of Mexico and 
Peru; Bolivar and the generation of 1810; the con- 
sequences of the Spanish-American War of 1898; 
and the Mexican Revolution of 1910. 


Spn. 329-2 Hispanic Culture as Seen Through 
Film 4 sem. hrs. 

A presentation of Hispanic culture, politics, and 
literature as seen through the prism of cinema. The 
topic changes yearly. The course is open to non- 
concentrators and is taught in English. Burckett- 
Picker. 


Literature Courses 


Spn. 264-2 20th-Century Hispanic Drama 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Spn. 202 or 210, Spn 245, or consent of 
the instructor. 

Readings of plays by major contemporary play- 
wrights of Spain and Hispanic America, with criti- 
cal discussion of the stylistic and social concerns 
that link these writers. Cohen. 


Spn. 266-1 Introduction to the Literature of 
Latin America 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Spn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 
Critical readings of masterpieces by the major writ- 
ers of Latin America. Introduction to the main 
trends in Latin American literature and thought, 
with emphasis on periods of significant interest: the 
cronistas and the colonial era, as well as the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Pfaff. 


[Spn. 268-1 Introduction to the Literature of 
Spain I 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 
Prereq.: Spn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 
Guided discussion of 16th- and 17th-century Span- 
ish masterpieces including Lazarillo de Tormes, 
plays by Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, and 
Calderon de la Barca, as well as the minor prose of 
Cervantes. These major contributions to world liter- 
ature are viewed against the background of the 
Golden Age, a period whose accomplishments 

and atrocities reflect the aftermath of the Spanish 
Inquisition. Cohen. 


[Spn. 269-2 Introduction to the Literature of 
Spain II 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 
Prereq.: Spn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 
Introduction to methods of literary analysis and 
criticism through a study of representative works of 
19th- and 20th-century Spanish literature. Emphasis 
is given to the Generation of 1898, the poetic Gen- 
eration of 1927, and contemporary fiction. Works 
by Miguel de Unamuno, Antonio Machado, 
Federico Garcia Lorca, Miguel Hernandez, and 
Juan Goytisolo. Wellington. 


Spn. 340-1 Cervantes 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Spn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

The originality and impact of Cervantes’ fiction. 
Partial emphasis on Don Quixote within the context 
of Cervantes’ other works as well. Cohen. 
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[Spn. 345-1 19th-Century Spanish Novel 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ]} 

Prereq.: Spn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 
Industrialization and political turmoil of 19th- 
century Spain increased the conflict between tradi- 
tional beliefs and customs and desire for change 
and new freedoms. The course explores these ten- 
sions as they are presented by major novelists of the 
period. Study of the works of Benito Pérez Gald6s, 
Leopoldo Alas, and Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Wellington. 


[Spn. 370-1 The Art of Revolution (DWC) 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 

The artist’s view of revolutionary change in Latin- 
American fiction and poetry of the 1970s and 
1980s. Emphasis is given to the writer and alien- 
ation, literature as testimony, form and language of 
social protest, and the problem of artistic freedom 
and creativity in a revolutionary society. Works by 
Isabel Allende and Ariel Dorfman (Chile), 
Edmundo Desnoes and Heberto Padilla (Cuba), 
Manlio Argueta (El Salvador), Antonio Skarmeta 
and Ernesto Cardenal (on Nicaragua), and Marta 
Traba (Argentina). The course is open to non- 
concentrators and is taught in English. Treacy. 


Spn. 380-2 The Contemporary Latin American 
Novel 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Spn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

This course studies the work of major contemporary 
novelists (Fuentes, Garcia Marquez, Carpentier, 
Vargas Llosa, etc.) not only as literature but also as 
reflections of the cultures, social turmoil, and polit- 
ical upheaval which produced it and which has 
characterized Latin America in this century. A spe- 
cial effort is made to trace themes and topics 
throughout the novels read and to show these as 
well as the literary techniques being used to express 
them. Pfaff. 


[Spn. 385-2 Multinational Corporations: 

A Latin American Perspective 4 sem. hrs. 

Not offered in 1990-91. | 

Prereq.: Spn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

The seminar will focus on the cultural and ideologi- 
cal responses of leading Latin American intellectu- 
als and writers to the presence of U.S.-owned 
enterprises in selected countries (Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru). 


Spn. 387-1 Latin American Women Writers 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Spn. 245 or consent of the instructor. 

The seminar will explore works by contemporary 
Latin-American women writers, which, though on a 
par with those of their male counterparts, have been 
widely neglected. Among the topics to be discussed 
are characterization of women’s role delineation 
and the impact of society on women. Established 
authors will be read; however, special attention will 
be given to promising young writers. Treacy. 
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[Spn. 390-1 Hispanic Women in the United 
States 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

This course explores the cultural heritage of various 
groups of Hispanic women now living in the United 
States, including Puerto Ricans, Chicanas, Cuban 
emigrées, and refugees from Central America. The 
focus will be on Hispanic women’s self-affirmation 
through literature. Open to non-concentrators and 
given in English. 


[Spn. 395-1 Seminar: Special Topics in Spanish 
4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 


Field Work 


[Spn. 280-2 Migrant in the City: Field Work 
Seminar on Puerto Rican Culture (DWC) 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Class meetings detail the Puerto-Rican life experi- 
ence and complement placements in Boston’s 
Spanish-speaking community (arranged at bilingual 
schools, social service centers, government agen- 
cies, hospitals, etc.). Open to non-concentrators. 
Conducted in English. Cohen. 


Independent Learning 

Students who intend to investigate an 
area of interest through independent 
learning should consult with a member of 
the faculty well in advance. 


Spn. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Spn. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Spn. 255-1, 2 Senior Thesis 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Spn. 270-1, 2 Internship 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

A one-semester program for Spanish concentrators 
of supervised on-the-job experience in such areas as 
publishing and tutoring. Requirements: approxi- 
mately 20 hours a week at the place of business, 
regular meetings with the instructor, and comple- 
tion of reading and writing assignments. Internships 
are not available during the summer. 

Members of the Department. 


Spn. 350-1, 2 Graduate Independent Study 
4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Spn. 360-1, 2 Graduate Individual Study 
4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Graduate Seminar 


Spn. 405-2 Contemporary Critical Theory 

4 sem. hrs. 

This course will introduce graduate students to the 
concepts and practices of contemporary literary and 
cultural criticism. We will survey various develop- 
ments of the field during the last two decades, 
including poststructuralist, psychoanalytic, histori- 
cal materialist, and feminist theory, bringing these 
perspectives to bear on key literary, historical, and 
cinematic tests. Theoretical readings may include 
essays by Marx and Neo-Marxist critics, Freud and 
the new Freudians, Foucault, Barthes, and Ameri- 
can and French feminists. Members of the Depart- 
ment. See also Eng. 405, Frn. 405, and LSt. 405. 


Courses offered in English 
See individual listings for more details. 


Rus. 325 Russian Civilization 

Spn. 329 Hispanic Society as Seen Through 
Film 

Spn. 370 The Art of Revolution 

Spn. 390 Hispanic Women in the United 
States 

Spn. 280 Migrant in the City: Field Work 
Seminar on Puerto Rican Culture 


Faculty 


Mary Jane Treacy, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Spanish and Chairman of the Department of 
Foreign Languages and Literatures 

Charles R. Mackey, Ph.D. Professor of French 
and Dean of Humanities 

Louise G. Cohen, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Spanish 

Susan M. Keane, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
French and Foreign Study Adviser 

Raquel Halty Pfaff, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Spanish 

Jenifer Burckett-Picker, Ph.D. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Spanish 

++Deborah Fraioli, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of 
French 

Raylene O’Callaghan, D.A. Assistant Professor of 
French 

Mary-Ann Stadtler-Chester, Ph.D. Assistant 
Professor of French 

Terese Lyons, M.A. /nstructor in French 

Blanca Urizar, M.A. Instructor in Spanish 
Elizabeth C. Wellington, M.A. /nstructor in 
Spanish 

Aida Belansky, B.A. Special Instructor in Spanish 
Monique Cohen, B.S. Special Instructor in French 
Annie Geoghegan, M.A. Special Instructor in 
French 


+tOn special leave first semester 1990-91. 


Jennifer Leeman, M.A. Special Instructor in 
Spanish 

Ilana Livni, Ed.M. Special Instructor in French 
Martha Marks, Ph.D. Special Instructor in 
German 

Christine Patoux, M.A. Special Instructor in 
French 

Diana Rhudick, M.A. Special Instructor in 
French 

Marfa Paz Staulo, M.A. Special Instructor in 
Spanish 

Anna Wegel, M.A. Special Instructor in Spanish 


Marie C. McHugh Secretary for the Department of 
Foreign Languages and Literatures 


Department of History 


Courses in history, whether they lead to a 
concentration in the subject or are taken 
to enrich a general education, prepare 
students for careers as teachers, reference 
librarians, archival researchers, profes- 
sional historians, lawyers, or government 
officials. While many of these profes- 
sional activities require further study in 
graduate school, others can be entered 
directly upon receipt of a bachelor’s 
degree. Courses taken individually pro- 
vide insights into the contemporary world 
situation and also into human experience 
in general. 

Students electing a concentration in 
history alone may specialize in any one 
of its various fields. Specializations in 
European, American, African, African 
American, and women’s history may be 
arranged in consultation with the Depart- 
ment, and will normally consist of 
courses built upon general requirements. 
A specialization will usually be con- 
structed from seminars, specific topic 
courses, and courses emphasizing meth- 
odological or thematic approaches. 
Courses titled Special Topics in History 
(see below) can be incorporated into a 
specialization upon student petition. Stu- 
dents not concentrating in history alone 
may choose to combine courses in his- 
tory with those in another department and 
to construct for themselves, either 
according to pre-established guidelines or 
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independently, a concentration specifi- 
cally directed toward their particular 
goals. The Department recommends that 
first-semester freshmen considering a 
concentration in history take as their first 
course either His. 100 or 140. For non- 
concentrators who wish to study history 
for the purpose of educational enrich- 
ment, the Department recommends that 
they select from the following: His. 100, 
101, 115, 116, 117, 140, 141, 210, 211, 
221, 227, 228, or AAS. 110. 


Concentration in History 

The concentration in history is composed 
of 32 semester hours of history courses, 
plus the eight semester hours that satisfy 
the all-College independent study 
requirement. The courses are integrated 
into the concentration in such a way as to 
provide academic work in a range of 
periods, geographical areas, and cultural 
contexts. Most of the courses may be 
taken without prerequisites; however, the 
Department does recommend a sequence 
that begins with relatively introductory 
courses and progresses toward more spe- 
cialized courses. Whatever the particular 
combination, the net effect as determined 
by the Department shall be that the spirit 
of distribution between American and 
European courses will be upheld. 


Requirements 

Category I: Introductory level. Any three 
courses chosen from the following, but 
no more than two courses may be chosen 
from a single subject area: 


His. 100 History of Western Civiliza- 
tion: Medieval to Modern, 
1000-1715 

His. 101 History of Western Civiliza- 
tion: The Enlightenment to the 


Present 

His. 140 History of American Civiliza- 
tion I 

His. 141 History of American Civiliza- 
tion II 


His. 227 Europe in the 19th Century 
His. 228 Europe in the 20th Century 
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Students considering a concentration in 
history are advised to complete Category 
I by the end of their sophomore year. 


Category II: Specialization. Three 
courses in European history or American 
history or another subject area. One 
course in Category I may count in 
Category II. 


Category III: Required subject matter 
courses. Three courses: one course in 
African American or African history, one 
course in ancient or medieval history, 
and one course in women’s history. 


Category IV: Independent study. Two 
courses: one course in historiography 
(His. 296 or His. 298), plus one of the 
following: 


His. 250 Independent Study 
His. 255 Honors thesis (see honors in 
history below) 
Upper-level history seminar 
or 
Approved independent study course from 
another department 
Concentrators must declare how they 
plan to fulfill the independent study 
requirement before the end of their junior 
year. 


Interdepartmental and Double 
Concentrations 

Many opportunities exist for students 
who wish to combine courses in history 
with courses offered by another depart- 
ment. A student may propose an interde- 
partmental concentration in European 
studies or a double concentration such as 
history-secondary education. Other fields 
that lend themselves to such combina- 
tions with history are English, foreign 
languages and literatures, economics, 
education, political science, sociology, 
and philosophy. The list is not intended 
to be restrictive; at the student’s initia- 
tive, combinations with any department 
will be evaluated as a possible basis of a 
concentration. Another possible combi- 


nation permits fulfilling requirements for 
the Master of Arts in Teaching degree 
(see the requirements on page 152), 
along with those leading to the B.A. 
Although the ordinary expectation is that 
the M.A.T. requires a fifth year of 
courses, with careful planning and effec- 
tive advisement, that time may be short- 
ened. Students interested in any of these 
concentrations should discuss their plans 
early in their college career with their 
adviser and the chairmen of the depart- 
ments involved. 

While registration in certain courses is 
limited, all courses are available to prop- 
erly qualified students. Courses num- 
bered in the 200’s are especially suitable 
for advanced undergraduates. Graduate 
students may, under advisement, elect 
courses offered by the department. 


Honors in History. An honors program 
is offered to qualified students who are 
eligible according to the College require- 
ments designated on page 30. An honors 
candidate is required to register in His. 
250, Independent Study, in the first 
semester of her senior year. Upon satis- 
factory completion of that course, she is 
then required to register in, and satisfac- 
torily complete, His. 255, Directed 
Study: Senior Thesis. This course, along 
with a course in historiography, fulfills 
the College’s independent study require- 
ment. The honors program, although 
open to any qualified student concentrat- 
ing in history, is especially recommended 
to students intending to pursue their 
study of history or a related subject in 
graduate school. 


Special Topics in History. The Depart- 
ment periodically offers special courses 
not normally covered in the curriculum. 
These courses are designed to survey 
specified geographical areas and topics, 
and will be rotated regularly with the 
objective of providing diverse coverage 
of regional and national histories. They 
will require no prerequisite courses. 


Courses 


Introductory Courses 


His. 100-1 History of Western Civilization: 
Medieval to Modern, 1000-1715 4 sem. hrs. 

The “first Europe” was a cosmopolitan and creative 
society ultimately organized around religion. This 
course studies its creation in the Middle Ages; its 
flowering in the days of knighthood, cathedrals, 
and poets; its culmination in the glories of the 
Renaissance; and its disintegration during and after 
the Reformation. Slides, movies, papers, and dis- 
cussions. Lyman. 


[His. 101-1 History of Western Civilization: 
The Enlightenment to the Present 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91.] 

Beginning with the reign of Louis XIV, this course 
presents an integrated approach to the Old Regime 
and the Enlightenment and to the relationship of 
both to the French Revolution. That revolution will 
then be viewed in relation to liberal and national 
movements, as well as to the industrialization of 
Europe in the 19th century. World War I and the 
Russian Revolution will be presented as a water- 
shed between rather distinct periods; issues distin- 
guishing the 20th century will be highlighted. 
Hunter. 


His. 115-1 Colonial Boston: 1630-1776 

4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of the history of colonial Boston from its 
founding in 1630 to the outbreak of the Revolution. 
Designed for the general student, the course will 
investigate Puritan ideology; the growth of the soci- 
ety and the social, political, economic, and reli- 
gious strains it experienced; and the factors leading 
to the development of revolutionary sentiment. 
Appropriate readings in primary and secondary 
sources, visual aids, museum visits, and walking 
tours will constitute the approach of the course. 


His. 116-2 New Approaches to History 

4 sem. hrs. 

Two case studies—witchcraft and Hitler—show 
history’s need for connections with anthropology, 
psychology, quantification, and sociology. What 
motivated the persecutors? How were victims iden- 
tified and isolated? Why does intolerance occasion- 
ally explode into a murderous epidemic? Lyman 


His. 117-2 American History Through Novels 
and Film 4 sem. hrs. 

As American society evolved into the most success- 
ful commercial-industrial civilization hitherto 
known, American culture often revealed tensions 
and conflicts within the national experience: the 
longing to preserve a republican past as industrial- 
ism and urbanism advanced; individual acquisitive- 
ness versus transcendence, community versus 
individualism, and puritanism versus spontaneity; 
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and tensions wrought by war, racism, and labor 
conflict. Such nontraditional source materials as 
novels, plays, and films, as well as historical writ- 
ings, will be used to explore these conflicts. 
Solomon. 


His. 140-1, 141-2 History of American Civiliza- 
tion, I and II 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Offered as a year-long course, or either half may be 
taken separately. 

His. 140-1: Topical development of American polit- 
ical and social institutions from the 18th century 
through the Reconstruction period. 


His. 141-2: Beginning with a consideration of the 
implications of Reconstruction, the course will sur- 
vey major economic problems in'the new Industrial 
Age, the role of minorities in shaping urban devel- 
opment, the liberal spirit of reform, and the rise of 
America to world power. 


Special Topics in History 


The Special Topics in History courses are designed 
to survey specified geographical areas and topics 
not normally covered by the Department of History. 
Areas and topics will be regularly rotated, with the 
objective of providing more diverse coverage of 
regional and national histories. There are no 
prerequisites for these courses, and prior knowledge 
is not assumed. 


His. 177-1 African Roots of American History 

4 sem. hrs. 

This course will examine the historical and cultural 
background of African peoples involuntarily relo- 
cated in the Americas. Interdisciplinary in approach 
and method, the course will survey African history 
from early times to the period of enslavement. Stu- 
dents will concentrate on the religious, political, 
and cultural structure in several parts of Africa, 
leading to a comparative appreciation of the specific 
settings from which African Americans were taken. 
The course will lay a base for an accurate under- 
standing of Africans in America by systematically 
exploring their experiences before forced migra- 
tion. Nieta. 


[His. 178-2 The Rise of Modern China 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91 .]} 

Included in the course will be a brief review of tra- 
ditional Chinese civilization before the 19th cen- 
tury, the impact of foreign spheres of influence on 
China in the 19th century, the struggle to transform 
China from a fragmented, feudal society to a mod- 
ern nation, the post-World War II revolution, and 
the emergence of the People’s Republic of China. 
The course will touch upon social, political, eco- 
nomic and intellectual themes in modern Chinese 
life. Members of the Department. 
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His. 179-2 Topics in Latin American History: 
Central America and the Caribbean 4 sem. hrs. 
The course will survey the development of the re- 
gion’s economic and social life from 1492 to the 
present, and will concentrate on contemporary 
forces, such as the economy, politics, and social 
relations. Special emphasis will be given to the im- 
pact of the United States on the region and to 
present-day economic relations, power structures, 
and social changes. Members of the Department. 


[His. 180-2 The Middle East in the Modern 
World 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

This course will survey the political, cultural, reli- 
gious, and economic roots of the Middle East. It 
will concentrate on post-World War I regional de- 
velopments: the emergence of states carved by the 
victors in World War I, the rise of Arab nation- 
alism, the centrality of oil in imperial rivalries, the 
Palestinian issue as a regional and global problem, 
the birth of Israel and the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
intraregional developments (especially the impact 
of contemporary Islamic and national liberation 
movements), and the role of the United States in the 
region. Members of the Department. 


[His. 181-1 India: Classical and Modern 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

This course will explore the richness and depth of 
Indian culture, religion, and philosophy. It will also 
trace India’s economic and political development 
through British colonial rule to independence in the 
post-World War II years, to the India-Pakistan parti- 
tion, to the development of the Indian political sys- 
tem, to India’s role as leader of the modern 
nonaligned movement, and, finally, to the emer- 
gence of India as a nuclear power. Special attention 
will be given to the Gandhian traditions of nonvio- 
lence and to India’s contemporary foreign policy. 
Members of the Department. 


[His. 182-1 Modern Japan 4 sem. hrs. Not offered 
in 1990-91 .] 

The main purpose of this course is to examine the 
rise and fall of imperial Japan from around 1850 to 
1945. In addition, this course examines certain 
trends since 1945. It is the story of a nation that 
mistook military prowess and authoritarian govern- 
ment for national honor. The topics of discussion 
include factors that led Japan to this misconception 
and its historical consequences. Members of the 
Department. 


[His. 184-2 South Africa: The Struggle for Black 
Liberation 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91 .] 
The course will explore the history of black-white 
struggle in South Africa. A historical overview 
from the mid-17th century to modern times will be 
given. Emphasis will be placed on the contempo- 
rary period beginning with the Sharpeville massacre 
in 1960 and stressing the emergence of the black 
independence labor movement in 1970s. Nreta. 


Intermediate Courses: 
The New Histories 


[His. 210-1 The African American Experience 
from Colonial Times to Reconstruction 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

Vital to an understanding of the forces, values, and 
conditions that have shaped the lives of all Ameri- 
cans is the African American experience. This 
course approaches black history as an inseparable 
aspect of United States history. It begins with the 
arrival in Virginia in 1619 of Africans in bondage 
and concludes with the Civil War and the postwar 
Reconstruction. Through the study of original mate- 
rials, significant historical writings, film and liter- 
ary works, the course gives special attention to 
slavery, blacks in the American Revolution, the 
abolitionist movement, blacks in the Civil War, and 
efforts to create a new post-slavery society in the 
South. Solomon. 


[His. 211-2 The African American Experience 
from Reconstruction to the 1980s 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

This course continues the explorations of History 
210. Utilizing documentary sources, visual materi- 
als, and historical works, the course focuses upon 
the defeat of Reconstruction, blacks and the emer- 
gence of imperialism, migrations and urbanization, 
African Americans and the world wars, the Harlem 
Renaissance, blacks and the Great Depression, and 
postwar movements from civil rights to black power 
to the present-day battle for freedom and justice. 
Solomon. 


His. 213-2 Race and Society 4 sem. hrs. 

An historical analysis of race relations and racism 
in the United States. Race and the ideology of 
racism will be examined within the framework of 
black-white power relations, native Americans and 
the dominant society, Chicano and other Spanish- 
speaking communities, and ideas and practices of 
white movements and institutions. Solomon. 


His. 214-1 Social Forces in American History 

4 sem. hrs. 

Throughout the nation’s history, protest movements 
have attempted to alter or transform the society’s 
basic social conditions and relations. The legacy of 
these movements provides a rich source of study— 
not only of the character of dissent in America but 
of the nature of the larger society itself. In 1988 we 
will examine the labor movement and the move- 
ments of youth and students in the 1960s. Solomon. 


|His. 215-1 Women in American History: 1600- 
1900 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 

This course explores women’s lives from colonial 
times to 1900. We will use women’s writings and 


other documents, such as sermons, oral histories, 
and films, to evaluate the ways that women inter- 
preted the roles they were expected to play. We will 
study the lives of black, native American, immi- 
grant, working, and middle-class women, noting 
class and ethnic differences and also those women’s 
issues that transcend race and class. Finally, we will 
analyze women’s protest and dissent movements 
during these years. Crumpacker. 


His. 216-1 20th-Century American Women 

4 sem. hrs. 

An examination of the work and lives of women in 
20th-century America, with special emphasis on the 
dichotomy between cultural images of women and 
their responses to societal expectations. Analysis of 
the effect on women’s lives of the 1920s’ revolution 
in manners and morals, the Depression, the two 
world wars, the feminine mystique of the 1950s, 
and the resurgence of feminism in the 1960s and 
1970s. Sources will include oral histories, novels, 
popular literature, film, and other media. 
Crumpacker. 


His. 219-1 History of the Family 4 sem. hrs. 

The family, our most resilient and universal institu- 
tion, has always been the major vehicle for educat- 
ing and socializing the young and for bridging the 
generations. To study varieties of the family across 
time and cultures, we use materials and techniques 
from many disciplines. Key questions: How has the 
Western family handled the stress of modernization 
since 1800? What are the origins of contemporary 
family styles? How can you explore your own roots? 


Intermediate Courses: 
European History 


[His. 220-1 Ancient Near East 4 sem. hrs. 

Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

An examination of the development of civilization 
in the Near East, including recent discoveries in 
prehistory and accounts of life in Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and Israel. Lyman. 


[His. 221-1 Greek History 4 sem. hrs. Not offered 
in 1990-91. ] 

A review and analysis of the life and achievements 
of ancient Greek civilization from Mycenaean to 
Hellenistic times. Lyman. 


{[His. 222-1 Roman History 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91. ] 

A survey of Roman civilization from the foundation 
to the fall. Special emphasis on social, economic, 
constitutional, and cultural topics. Much class time 
devoted to interpretation of sources and to tech- 
niques for studying ancient civilizations. Lyman. 
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His. 223-1 Medieval History 4 sem. hrs. 

Selected aspects of medieval civilization, beginning 
with the fourth and ending with the 15th century. 
Emphasis on social and economic organization and 
cultural patterns. Special attention given to north- 
west Europe. Lyman. 


[His. 226-2 Renaissance and Reformation: 
1300-1650 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 

A survey of major developments in culture and 
religion and their impact on the society of early 
modern Europe. The course, designed for the gen- 
eral student, will explore the cultural dimensions of 
both periods by examining their art, architecture, 
music, philosophy, and science. Slides, records, 
films, and museum trips will be used extensively. 


His. 227-1 Europe in the 19th Century 

4 sem. hrs. 

This course emphasizes two themes: 1) those intel- 
lectual, economic, technological, and political 
factors that created and maintained European domi- 
nance during the 19th century—and made it seem 
inevitable and good; and 2) those dynamic factors 
that, although then promoting the power and pride 
of Europe, would lead to their erosion in the 20th 
century. Hunter. 


His. 228-2 Europe in the World of the 20th 
Century (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

This course focuses on the overlapping impacts of 
World Wars I and II, the Russian Revolution, and 
other challenges to assumptions and realities inher- 
ited by contemporary Europe from the 19th century. 
Thus, close attention will be paid to such topics as 
the Nazi movement, the contemporary forms of 
socialism, the Great Depression, the applications of 
Freudian thought, and the relative decline of Euro- 
pean power. Hunter. 


[His. 232-1 History of Modern France 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ]} 

This course follows and interprets the history of 
France from the time of her position of preemi- 
nence under Louis XIV and during the French Rev- 
olution to her humiliation in 1940 and her recovery 
as a partner in the European community of the 
1980s. Hunter. 


His. 233-1 History of Russia to 1917 4 sem. hrs. 
The course focuses on those issues and circum- 
stances that both differentiate Russian history from 
and yet link it to that of other peoples. Attention 
will be paid to Russian expansion, major rulers, 
cultural achievements, persisting problems, and 
protest movements. Although prerevolutionary Rus- 
sian history will be treated primarily as important in 
itself, it will also be presented as a background to 
an understanding of Russia’s place in the contempo- 
rary world. Hunter. 


His. 234-2 History of Soviet Russia 4 sem. hrs. 
This course begins by establishing a context for the 
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Russian Revolution of 1917. It proceeds chronolog- 
ically, but with a special effort to search out how 
characteristics that can be thought of as “Russian” 
mesh with characteristics that can be thought of as 
communistic. Considerable attention will also be 
placed on the relationship of Soviet Russia—and its 
ideology—to other countries. Hunter. 


[His. 238-1 Tudor-Stuart England: 1485-1714 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

An examination of the crucial political, religious, 
economic, social, and intellectual developments 
that transformed England from a medieval to a 
modern society. Topics receiving general emphasis 
are the English Reformation, the Renaissance in 
England, the Civil War of the 1640s, and the Glori- 
ous Revolution of 1688-89. 


Intermediate Courses: 
United States History 


His. 242-2 The New Republic, 1787-1850 

4 sem. hrs. 

Explores social, economic, and ideological change 
from the Constitutional Convention to the eve of 
the Civil War. Focus on establishment of a republi- 
can form of government, industrialization, west- 
ward expansion, Indian displacement, slavery, and 
the anti-slavery, utopian and early women’s move- 
ments. Asks how the restrained, traditional, Ameri- 
can colonies became the assertive, diverse and 
modern United States. 


[His. 243-2 Civil War and Reconstruction 
1845-1877 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

An examination of the sectional strife—and those, 
North and South, who made it—which subjected 
the fragile nationalism of the Founders to unbear- 
able strains that resulted in the Civil War; and of the 
tragic attempt called Reconstruction to undo the 
havoc of that war. 


[His. 244-2 Urbanization, Empire, and Protest: 
The United States, 1877-1929 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91 .] 

The course will survey the transformation of the 
United States from an agrarian to an urban, indus- 
trial nation. The rise of the city, the emergence of 
robber barons and monopolies (as well as responses 
to these remarkable changes—the movements of 
progressive reform, labor, farmers, African Ameri- 
cans, women, immigrants) will be studied within the 
context of the nation’s dramatic rise to world power. 
Historical texts and works of literature and film will 
be utilized. Solomon. 


[His. 245-1 The Great Depression 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: His. 140 and 141 or consent of the 
instructor. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

An examination of the intellectual and social move- 
ments of the 1930s. The politics of the New Deal, 


along with literary and intellectual currents, will be 
considered. Films, records, and eyewitness 
accounts of the Depression will be utilized. 
Solomon. 


{His. 247-2 American Constitutional History: 
1789 to the Present 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1990-91. ] 

The development of American law as reflected in 
historical judicial decisions. The course traces the 
history of the Supreme Court through the major 
crises of American history: states’ rights versus 
nationalism in the 19th century, and human rights 
and civil liberties in the 20th. 


His. 248-1 United States Foreign Policy from 
1900 to 1945 4 sem. hrs. 

The United States at the start of the 20th century 
had become one of the world’s leading industrial 
powers. Its growing economic and strategic inter- 
ests in the global arena were considered by Ameri- 
can leaders to be essential to internal stability and 
progress. This course explores that global involve- 
ment—its origins and underlying values—as well as 
ensuing problems, tensions, and conflicts that arose 
in relation to American diplomacy. A range of for- 
eign policy issues, from the emergence of imperial- 
ism to the cold war, will be considered. Solomon. 


His. 249-2 The Cold War and the Arms Race 

4 sem. hrs. 

The course examines the origins of the cold war in 
the dramatically altered balance of international 
forces at the end of World War II. It explores the 
historical development of atomic and nuclear weap- 
ons and the changed historic circumstances engen- 
dered by those weapons. The course also examines 
the historic impact of Third World revolutions, as 
well as the surge toward detente, the emergence of 
a new phase of the cold war, and the growing dan- 
ger of thermonuclear war in the late 1970s and 
1980s. Solomon. 


Independent Learning Courses 


His. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. Mem- 
bers of the Department. 


His. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


His. 255-2 Directed Study: Senior Thesis 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: His. 250 and 296 or 298 and consent of 
the Department. 

Required for honors candidates in history. Includes 
a senior thesis and a comprehensive examination. 
N.B. Honors candidates are required to register in 
His. 250, Independent Study, in the first semester 
of their senior year. Upon satisfactory completion 
of that course, candidates are then required to regis- 
ter in His. 255. Members of the Department. 


His. 270-1, 2 Internship 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

For students in history who engage in supervised 
on-the-job experience in some agency or organiza- 
tion associated with historical work. Internships are 
located in the Greater Boston area, and are not 
available during the summer. Members of the 
Department. 


His. 280-1, 2 Field Work 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Similar to an internship, but requires a slightly dif- 
ferent emphasis (on research) and a shorter commit- 
ment of time. Field work placements are in the 
Greater Boston area. Members of the Department. 


His. 296-1 European Historiography: Seminar 
4 sem. hrs. 

The course is divided into two nearly equal parts. 
The first is devoted to a schematic survey of the 
writings of historians from the earliest times to the 
present and to an analysis of their approaches to 
their subjects. The second is designed to enable 
students to apply their historical sensitivity to prob- 
lems associated with the historiography of the 
French Revolution. Hunter. 


[His. 298-1 American Historiography: Seminar 
4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. | 

An analysis of the assumptions and methodologies 
of American historians from the 17th century to the 
present as related to the topic of Puritanism. 


Seminars 


His. 316-2 Women and Work in 20th-Century 
America 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: His. 141 or 216, or consent of the 
instructor. 

An examination of the history of women workers 
from 1890 to the present, focusing on three time 
periods: 1890 to 1920 (the organization of female 
industrial workers, the professionalization of wom- 
en’s work, and the emergence of new work for 
women, especially in white collar and service sec- 
tors); 1929 to 1949 (the effects of the Depression 
and World War II on women workers and their fam- 
ilies); and 1960 to 1980 (the immense impact of 
today’s economy and the women’s movement on 
women’s self-definition as workers and family 
members). The Simmons Archives, government 
documents, and oral histories provide primary 
resources for student projects. 


[His. 318-1 American Cities: Their History and 
Preservation: Seminar 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1990-91.] 

In two lifespans, Americans have switched from 
rural to urban living. Now our decayed cities are 
undergoing a renaissance. How and why did these 
changes occur? Who and what selects certain places 
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for growth and glamour? How can the physical 
world of previous generations be adapted and 
recycled for contemporary use? What are desirable 
forms for urban living, and how can they be 
evolved? Lyman. 


[His. 336-2 The French and Russian 
Revolutions: Seminar 4 sem. hrs.Not offered in 
1990-91.] 

A comparative study of the two European revolu- 
tions that profoundly inspired or shocked modern 
history. This course will look closely into the revo- 
lutions in search of meanings rather than of factual 
details. However, sufficient factual material will be 
provided to enable students starting with little infor- 
mation but some sensitivity to the past, whether 
acquired in history courses or in those of other 
humanistic or social scientific disciplines, to benefit 
from the course. Hunter. 


His. 337-2 Europe: Unified, Federated, or Frag- 
mented: Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 

After the collapse of the Berlin Wall, are current 
concepts of Europe adequate? Can the existing 
European institutions survive in a world without a 
Cold War? Is the “European Community” a concept 
broad enough to include central and eastern 
Europe? This course uses a historical approach to 
European nationalism and to the continent’s strug- 
gles to find a basis for European harmony. It begins 
with the Second World War era, and moves toward 
the present and its emerging European institutions. 
Hunter. 


His. 348-1 The Recent Past in America: 1945 

to 1975: Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: work in a chronologically appropriate 
course in American history or literature or consent 
of the instructor. 

An analysis of the social, intellectual, and cultural 
currents of post-World War II America. The conse- 
quences of the war, the bomb, McCarthyism, and 
the estrangement and dissent of the 1960s will be 
considered. Works of fiction, drama, and political 
and social criticism will be examined. Each student 
will present a report on an aspect of the course and 
take an oral final examination. Solomon. 


Interdepartmental Courses 


Edu. 374-1 Curriculum and Methods of Teach- 
ing History and the Social Sciences at the High 
School or Middle School Level 4 sem. hrs. 

See page 61 for description. Administered jointly 
by the departments of Education and History. 
Dunn. 


AAS. 102-2 African American Intellectual His- 
tory 4 sem. hrs. 

See page 135 for description. Members of the 
faculty. 
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AAS. 110-1 African American Women 4 sem. 
hrs. 
See page 136 for description. Members of the 


faculty. 


Amer. St. 185 Early American Autobiography 
4 sem. hrs. 
See page 139 for description. Crumpacker. 


Amer. St. 186-2 Part II: American Women’s 
Voices, 1840-1980 4 sem. hrs. 
See page 139 for description. Crumpacker. 


Amer. St. 365-1 Problems in American History 
and Literature 4 sem. hrs. 
See page 139 for description. Sterne. 


Faculty 


Richard Bardwell Lyman, Jr., Ph.D. Professor of 
History and Chairman of the Department of History 


*Henry J. Halko, Ph.D. Professor of History 


John Cleary Hunter, Ph.D. Professor of History 
Mark I. Solomon, Ph.D. Professor of History 
Laurie Taylor Crumpacker, Ph.D. Associate 
Professor of History, Coordinator of the Women’s 
Studies Program, and Director of the Graduate 
Program in Liberal Studies 

Christopher Nteta, Th.M. Special Instructor in 
History 


Christina Harris Secretary for the Department of 
History and the Programs in Liberal Studies and in 
Women’s Studies 


Department of Management 


The curriculum in the Department of 
Management has been developed as an 
educationally broadening experience with 
both structure and flexibility. This con- 
cept assures students basic preparation 
for a career in management, and, at the 
same time, allows for their individual 
preferences for professional advance- 
ment. The relationship between theory 
and practice provides the opportunity for 
challenge and creativity in a career in 
management. 

The purpose of the Department of 
Management is to provide students with 
an understanding of the principles of 
management that provide career prepara- 


*On sabbatical leave entire year 1990-91. 


tion in all areas where there is a manage- 
ment component. This includes profit and 
nonprofit organizations, as well as the 
public and private sectors. 

The Department of Management 
offers concentrations in management, 
accounting, finance, and international 
management. Within the management 
concentration, the student may specialize 
in marketing, management of information 
systems, operations management, or 
human resource management; or the stu- 
dent may choose to pursue a more general 
course of study and explore the various 
areas of management. 

The Department believes that students 
must work closely with their advisers in 
planning their concentration in manage- 
ment. Students should seek a Depart- 
mental adviser as soon as their interests 
become focused, or if they wish to 
explore the possibilities of this concentra- 
tion. Students are assigned advisers by 
applying to the Department. Students are 
advised to declare management as a con- 
centration in their sophomore year so that 
a Department adviser may be assigned. 


Concentration in Management 

The management concentrator is required 
to complete satisfactorily 12 courses in 
the Management Department curriculum, 
in addition to prerequisite courses in 
economics and mathematics. Ten of the 
management courses are required 
courses, and the other two are to be cho- 
sen from the upper-level Management 
Department courses. 


Prerequisites. The prerequisites for a 
concentration in management are as 
follows: 


Eco. 100 Principles of Micro- 
economics 

Eco. 101 Principles of Macro- 
economics 

Mth. 108 Introductory Statistics 


Mth. 109 Mathematics of Deci- 
sion Making, or a math- 
ematics course, or a 
sequence of courses, 
approved by the Chair- 
man of the Management 


Department. 


The core courses are designed to pro- 
vide the student with broad exposure to 
the basic theoretical and applied areas of 
management. The following courses 
comprise the required core for manage- 
ment concentrators: 


Met. 120 Financial Accounting 

Mgt. 121 Managerial Accounting 

Met. 133 Dynamics of Manage- 
ment 

Mgt. 134 Communications in 
Management 

Met. 140 Managerial Finance 

Mgt. 150 Marketing 

Met. 221 Behavioral Implications 


for Women in Manage- 
ment 


Completion of these courses will pre- 
pare the student to choose a specific area 
of management in which to specialize. 

The student will complete at least eight 
semester hours of courses in a specific 
area of management or general areas of 
management, which are to be chosen 
from the Management Department course 
offerings in consultation with her Depart- 
ment adviser. If the student chooses to 
specialize, she may select from such 
areas as the following: 


Accounting 

Human Resource Management 
Management of Information Systems 
Marketing 

Operations Management 
Organizational Management 


During her senior year, a student is 
required to complete Mgt. 290, Advanced 
Management Seminar. This course is the 
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capstone of the management concentra- 
tion, and it provides the student with the 
challenge of integrating her knowledge of 
all fields of management. In order to pro- 
vide the management concentrator with 
practical experience, she is required to 
take either Mgt. 270, Internship, or Mgt. 
250, Independent Study. These courses 
expose her to actual organizations and 
their problems, and permit the student, 
under the guidance of a faculty member, 
to tentatively test her understanding of the 
process of management as she observes it 
in practice. Mgt. 290, when followed by 
either Met. 250 or Mgt. 270, satisfies 

the College’s independent learning 
requirement. 


Concentration in Accounting 
Accounting is the “language of busi- 
ness.” Accountants design the systems 
and techniques and institute the policies, 
rules, and procedures to provide the 
information needed by decision makers, 
regulators, investors, employees, and 
other interested individuals to make 
informed judgments. For example, the 
management of a corporation or organi- 
zation relies on the accountant to provide 
the information needed to conduct its 
daily operations, to evaluate its perfor- 
mance, to assist in planning for future 
periods, and to assess its budgetary and 
financial controls. 

The concentration in accounting is 
designed to fulfill the needs of women 
intending to pursue careers as certified 
public accountants or certified manage- 
ment accountants, or in management 
advisory services. Many opportunities 
are available for entry-level positions 
with public accounting firms, corpora- 
tions, financial institutions, consulting 
firms, nonprofit organizations, and gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 


Prerequisites 

Eco. 100 Principles of Micro- 
economics 

Eco. 101 Principles of Macro- 
economics 
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Mth. 108 Introductory Statistics 
Mth. 109 Mathematics of Decision 
Making 


Requirements 

Met. 120 Financial Accounting 
Met. 121 Managerial Accounting 
Met. 200 Intermediate Accounting I 


Met. 201 Intermediate Accounting II 
Mgt. 207 ‘Taxation 
Met. 208 Auditing 
Mgt. 221 Behavioral Implications for 


Women in Management 


A student will complete at least eight 
semester hours from the following list of 
elective courses. The plan of study will 
be prepared cooperatively by the student 
and her adviser. A student may select any 
two of the following courses: 


Mgt. 140 Managerial Finance 

Mgt. 180 Business Law 

Met. 186 Management of Information 
Systems 


Met. 205 Cost Accounting Analysis 
Met. 209 Advanced Accounting 
Eco. 231 Money and Banking 


Eco. 242 Managerial Economics 
CS. 110 Introduction to Computer 
Science in a Business 
Environment 
Introduction to Computer 
Science 


CS. 112 


During her senior year, a student will 
take Met. 290, Advanced Management 
Seminar, and either Mgt. 250, Indepen- 
dent Study, or Mgt. 270, Internship. 
Either sequence will satisfy the College’s 
independent learning requirement. 


Concentration in Finance 
We live in a money economy. To live 
most effectively we must be aware of 
the interrelationships of the various 
components that comprise our economic 
society. 

This concentration offers an integrated 
approach to the conceptual and opera- 
tional aspects of business and investment 


finance, the functions of financial institu- 
tions and money markets, the dynamics 
of financial administration, and the eco- 
nomic and managerial implications of 
business transactions as they relate to 
industrial and business corporations, 
public organizations, governmental units, 
educational institutions, and service 
agencies. 

The finance concentration is designed 
to fulfill the needs of those students who 
wish to go to graduate school, as well as 
those who wish to become employed upon 
graduation. Many opportunities are avail- 
able in such areas as commercial, savings, 
and investment banking; insurance; broker- 
age firms; financial departments of busi- 
ness and nonbusiness organizations; and 
financial administration in government. 

The plan of study, to be prepared 
cooperatively by the student and her 
adviser, will consist of a combination of 
theory and applied-theory areas of study 
individually tailored to the career or 
graduate school goals of the student in a 
flexible, yet clearly focused, direction. 


Prerequisites 

Eco. 100 Principles of Micro- 
economics 

Eco. 101 Principles of Macro- 
economics 


Mth. 108 Introductory Statistics 
Mth. 109 Mathematics of Decision 
Making 


Requirements 

Eco. 231 Money and Banking 

Met. 120 Financial Accounting 

Mgt. 121 Managerial Accounting 

Mgt. 140 Managerial Finance 

Met. 210 Monetary Management 

Mgt. 211 Stock Market Investments 

Mgt. 221 Behavioral Implications for 
Women in Management 


Select any one of the following courses: 

Eco. 218 International Economics 

Eco. 242 Managerial Economics 

Mgt. 186 Management of Information 
Systems 


Met. 215 Corporate Financial Planning 
and Strategy 

Mgt. 227 Operations Management 

Mth. 179 Statistics in Research 


The independent learning require- 
ment will be satisfied by taking Met. 
290, Advanced Management Seminar, 
and either independent study, Mgt. 250, 
or internship, Mgt. 270. Either sequence 
will satisfy the College’s independent 
learning requirement. 


Concentration in International 
Management 

American companies have subsidiaries in 
foreign countries; foreign companies 
have offices in this country. This situa- 
tion has led to an increased demand for 
persons in management with strong lan- 
guage backgrounds. The export-import 
business and the location of government 
bureaus in foreign countries provide 
opportunities for persons with a combina- 
tion of language and management com- 
petencies. 

There are opportunities for persons 
with such competencies who wish place- 
ment either in the United States or 
abroad. The increased sophistication of 
international business and the opening of 
more opportunities for women in man- 
agement have combined to make the field 
particularly attractive to women with a 
strong career motivation. 


Requirements. The student concentrat- 
ing in international management pursues 
a course of study designed to provide her 
with a substantive background in man- 
agement and a foreign language. She will 
design her program after consultation 
with her two advisers, one in the Depart- 
ment of Management, the other in the 
Department of Foreign Languages and 
Literatures. The program is balanced in 
such a way as to develop basic manage- 
ment competencies and familiarize the 
student with key topics and complexities 
of international management. At present, 
this concentration can only be undertaken 
in French or Spanish. 
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I. Management Component 


Prerequisites 

Eco. 100 Principles of Micro- 
economics 

Eco. 101 — Principles of Macro- 
economics 

Mth. 108 Introductory Statistics 

Mth. 109 Mathematics of Decision 


Making 
Met. 120 Financial Accounting 


Met. 121 Managerial Accounting 
Requirements 
Met. 133. Dynamics of Management 


Met. 140 Managerial Finance 


Met. 150 Marketing 

Met. 165 International Management 

Met. 221 Behavioral Implications 
for Women in Management 

Met. 240 International Marketing 


II. Language Component 

Students will also complete a minimum 
of 16 semester hours of advanced foreign 
language courses above the 210 level, to 
be distributed in the following manner: 
One language course, 245 or 300 

One civilization course 

One literature course 

One elective 

Students are encouraged to study abroad, 
but are expected to take a minimum of 
eight semester hours at Simmons, includ- 
ing at least four semester hours upon 
their return from foreign study. 

Those whose first language is not 
English may satisfy the language compo- 
nent by substituting other courses in con- 
sultation with their advisers in Foreign 
Languages and Management. 


Ill. Independent Learning 
Component 
International management concentrators 
are also required to take Independent 
Study (250) and Senior Seminar (290) in 
either the Department of Management or 
the Department of Foreign Languages 
and Literatures. For further information 
about this program, please contact Alan 
Robinson, Department of Management, 
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or Raquel Halty Pfaff, Department of 
Foreign Languages and Literatures. 


Joint and Interdepartmental 
Concentrations 


Management Information Systems 
(MIS) 

This joint concentration is designed for 
students who are interested in both man- 
agement and computer science. Manage- 
ment Information Systems (MIS) is a 
well-established field that deals with the 
organization and flow of information, 
typically in very large quantities. The 
MIS analyst must be able to assemble 
information from people who may not be 
aware of all the intricacies of what they 
are doing. An MIS analyst also analyzes, 
organizes, and abstracts how pieces of 
information are interrelated, foresees 
future uses of the raw data, and designs 
systems that are both flexible and 
efficient. 

This career may be pursued in an 
industrial setting or in a nonprofit envi- 
ronment, such as a hospital. 

The MIS concentration includes five 
courses in management, five courses in 
computer science, and three prerequisite 
courses in other departments. MIS con- 
centrators will usually arrange indepen- 
dent study and/or internships with an 
adviser in the Computer Science Pro- 
gram, with the consent of the Manage- 
ment Department. 


Requirements 

Met. 120 Financial Accounting 

Met. 121 Managerial Accounting 

Mgt. 133. Dynamics of Management 

Met. 134 Communications in 
Management 

Met. 186 Management of Information 
Systems 


Computer Science 


CSrl2 Introduction to 
or Computer Science 
CS 110 
CS 132-133 Data Structures and 
Analyses of Algorithms, 
Eu 


CS.151 Data Base Management 


Systems 


CS.195 Operating Systems 

Prerequisites 

Eco. 100 Principles of Micro- 
economics 

Eco. 101 Principles of Macro- 
economics 

Mth. 108 Introductory Statistics 


For information about the joint mathe- 
matics-management concentration, or 
about the interdepartmental arts adminis- 
tration concentration, students should 
consult with the chairmen of the depart- 
ments involved. 


Management of Minority Enterprises. 
The Department of Management is con- 
cerned with minority groups achieving 
their goals in business and community 
leadership. The Department has thus 
incorporated into existing courses some 
cases concerning minority institutions. A 
special course, Mgt. 131, Organizational 
Pursuits from a Black Perspective, has 
been developed. A person interested in 
minority enterprises should consider 
combining African American Studies 
with a concentration in management. 


Graduate Programs 
For information about the Graduate 
School of Management, see page 168. 


Courses 


All management courses require at least sophomore 
standing. 


Mgt. 120-1, 2 Financial Accounting 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: sophomore standing. 

This course teaches the basic functions of collect- 
ing, processing, and reporting accounting informa- 
tion for use by owners, creditors, and investors. It 
provides an understanding of the basic concepts 
underlying accounting procedures (generally 
accepted accounting principles) and an introduction 
to those organizational controls necessary to assure 
reliable accounting data for use in decision-making. 
Upon completion, the student should be able to 
read and understand corporate annual reports. 
Emphasis is on the corporate form of organization. 
Gillis, Kasuba. 


Mgt. 121-1, 2 Managerial Accounting 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mgt. 120. 

This course studies how management uses account- 
ing data for decision-making and control. Topics 
covered include analysis of financial statements, the 
statement of cash flows, comprehensive and capital 
budgeting, manufacturing operations, cost behavior 
patterns, and responsibility accounting. Opportuni- 
ties are provided to compare, create, and discover 
means of solving managerial problems. The use of 
computers is an essential part of this course. Gillis, 
Kasuba. 


Mgt. 131-2 Organizational Pursuits from a 
Black Perspective 4 sem. hrs. 

Designed to give minorities maximum opportunity, 
through the development of broad business and 
management concepts, to assess present and future 
environmental trends in relationship to how they 
might affect the minority community in question. 
Analysis of various leadership styles peculiar to 
their particular ethnic group, giving consideration to 
the implication of adopting similar or different 
management styles. Review of present community 
institutions, with a chance to redesign or to create 
entirely new organizational structures. Members of 
the Department. 


Mgt. 133-1, 2 Dynamics of Management 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: sophomore standing. 

An introduction to the various functions, processes, 
and activities of management. Emphasis on the 
development and functioning of organizations and 
the role of management in making organizations 
effective and efficient. Strong emphasis on develop- 
ing competence as a decision maker through case 
analyses, discussions, and exercises. It is recom- 
mended that Eco. 100 be taken before Mgt. 133, or 
concurrently. Moore, Robinson. 


Met. 134-1, 2 Communications in Management 
(DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Met. 133. 

This course covers the theoretical and practical 
application of communication systems and princi- 
ples. Attention is given to communication channels, 
models, and processes. Oral and written expression 
is studied to accomplish the organizational and 
interpersonal objectives necessary for success in 
working with and influencing other persons. Princi- 
ples are developed through use of cases involving 
writing business letters, reports, and memoranda; 
and conducting conferences, interviews, platform 
presentations, and other forms of oral communica- 
tions. Betters-Reed. 


Met. 140-1, 2 Managerial Finance 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mgt. 120, 121, Mth. 108, and Mth. 109. 
Relevant theories of financing business organiza- 
tions are reported through case study problems 
combining the theoretical and environmental frames 
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of reference. Financial and economic alternatives 
considered in the determination of policy and 
related resources desirable for obtaining, managing, 
and using capital funds for optimum results. Rouse. 


Mgt. 150-1, 2 Marketing 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 120, 133, Eco. 100, and Eco. 101. 
An introduction to the concepts of marketing man- 
agement: philosophy, strategy, and planning. The 
course analyzes the ways in which goods move 
from production into consumption. Particular 
emphasis on the role of marketing, consumer 
behavior, marketing mix, and marketer in American 
business. Considine. 


Mgt. 151-1 Issues in Consumer Protection 

4 sem. hrs. 

Considers the origin and growth of the consumer 
protection movement, the role and effect of regula- 
tory agencies, and the sources of conflict between 
consumer concerns and the commonly perceived 
needs of the free market system. Specifically exam- 
ines advertising as related to consumer protection, 
problems of special consumer groups, and mecha- 
nisms available for consumer redress. Bevacqua. 


Mgt. 165-1 International Management 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 120, 133. 

The field of international business is studied from 
macro and micro perspectives. Elements of the 
international business environment, such as the 
international monetary system and cultural, behav- 
ioral and legal/political constraints, are examined. 
The challenges that host governments and multina- 
tional organizations present to multinational firms 
are investigated. Multinational corporate finance, 
production, personnel, and organizational strategies 
are examined. Robinson. 


Mgt. 180-1, 2 Business Law 4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the legal principles governing business 
conduct and their impact on business policy. This 
course examines employer-employee and principal- 
agent relationships, incorporation, partnership, real 
and personal property, contracts, leases, legal sub- 
stitutes for money, sales, insurance, bankruptcy, 
descendants’ estates, and trusts. Guest lecturers, 
cases, and field trips. Warren. 


Mgt. 182-1 Business and Its Environment 

4 sem. hrs. 

The examination of business actions and their 
impact on contemporary society. Emphasis will be 
placed on analyzing and evaluating the interaction 
of the external (political, social, legal, economic, 
etc.) and internal (employees, stockholders, man- 
agement) forces that establish the stimulus- 
response mechanism between business and its 
environment. It is recommended that Eco. 101 be 
taken before Mgt. 182, or concurrently. Members 
of the Department. 
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Mgt. 186-1 Management of Information Systems 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 120. 

Concepts of computer science and its significance 
to management decision making. Capabilities of 
computers as aids in forecasting, problem solving, 
and decision making. Impact on business of various 
data processing systems. Students will learn to 
evaluate existing systems in terms of particular 
organizational needs to create appropriate adapta- 
tions. Members of the Department. 


Met. 190-1, 2 Special Topics in Management: 
Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

This course is designed to cover current trends in 
management and other topics in which students 
express interest that are not a part of other course 
offerings. Past (and potential future) topics include 
corporate financial strategy, planning and modeling, 
controllership, health care management systems, 
and entrepreneurship. Members of the Department. 


Mgt. 200-1 Intermediate Accounting I 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Met. 121. 

The first professional course in the accounting con- 
centration examines intensively the accounting con- 
cepts and procedures introduced in Mgt. 120. 
Accounting theory is emphasized throughout the 
course by reference to official accounting pro- 
nouncements. Asset measurement and valuation, 
revenue recognition, and current liabilities are stud- 
ied in the context of proper financial statement pre- 
sentation and adequate disclosure. Gillis, Kasuba. 


Mgt. 201-2 Intermediate Accounting II 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 200. 

A continuation of Mgt. 200. Long-term investment 
and liabilities, time-value of money and application 
of present value techniques, and situations occur- 
ring only in the corporate form of business, such as 
issuance and reacquisition of capital stock, retained 
earnings, dividends, and earnings-per-share are 
covered. Advanced topics include accounting for 
income taxes, pensions, changes in accounting 
methods, errors, and the statement of cash flows. 
The most recent pronouncements of the Financial 
Accounting Standards Board and Securities and 
Exchange Commission are employed throughout 
the course. Gillis, Kasuba. 


Mgt. 205-2 Cost Accounting Analysis 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 120, 121. 

Cost determination, procedures, controls and analy- 
sis are developed by interpretation of the three cost 
elements: materials, labor, and overhead. Applica- 
tion to the job cost system, process cost system, 
and standard cost system. Emphasis on managerial 


usefulness of cost accounting data in the evaluation 
of alternative courses of action. Kasuba. 


Mgt. 207-2 Taxation 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 120, 121. 

Studies the determination of taxable income and 
allowable deductions, gains and losses on sales and 
exchanges of property, and calculations of business 
income at the federal level. Although the primary 
emphasis is on individual taxation, the course also 
serves as an introduction to taxation of corporations 
and partnerships. Cases and other assignments 
focus on preparation of federal tax returns, tax 
planning, and finding solutions to tax problems by 
proper research methods. Gillis. 


Mgt. 208-1 Auditing (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 201, Mth. 108, or consent of the 
instructor. 

This course encompasses the theory and procedures 
necessary for an examination of a company’s finan- 
cial statements by an external auditor. The profes- 
sional standards, ethics, and legal implications of 
the auditor’s performance are considered along with 
an in-depth study of the meaning of the report the 
auditor issues to owners and management on a 
company’s financial statements. Reliance on inter- 
nal controls and the use of sampling techniques and 
computers in performing the audit are considered. 
A simulated audit as well as case studies give stu- 
dents the opportunity to apply course theory. A 
major research paper in the area of accounting is 
required. Gillis. 


Mgt. 209-1 Advanced Accounting 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mgt. 201. 

This course studies specialized topics in financial 
accounting. Mergers and acquisitions, partnerships, 
not-for-profit and governmental organizations, and 
special problems associated with multi-national or- 
ganizations are addressed. Gillis, Kasuba. 


Mgt. 210-1 Monetary Management 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mat. 140, Mth. 108, Mth. 109. 

Theories and applications of investment alterna- 
tives, such as real estate, mutual funds, insurance, 
and estate planning. Risks, estimation of expected 
returns, and the multidimensions of money manage- 
ment. Models of programs designed by students to 
meet goals based on individual characteristics and 
capabilities. Rouse. 


Mgt. 211-2 Stock Market Investment 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mat. 140, Mth. 108, Mth. 109. 

Financial and economic implications of security 
market functions and operations. Appraisal and 
analysis of securities and investment media. Invest- 
ment standards, risks, and portfolio objectives. 
Independent reading and research. Student commit- 
tees manage actual stock portfolio with member 
brokerage firm. Rouse. 


Mgt. 215-2 Corporate Financial Planning and 
Strategy 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 140, Mth. 108, Mth. 109. 

The purpose of this course is to expand upon and 
apply the knowledge of corporate financial manage- 
ment and decision making in such important areas 
as short-term asset management, short-term financ- 
ing, long-term asset management, growth, capital 
structure, and dividend policy. The course is 
intended to integrate financial theory and practice 
with decision making and computer-based model- 
ing. Rouse. 


Met. 220-1 Organizational Behavior 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Met. 133. 

The purpose of this course is to develop students as 
effective members of organizations, both as 
employees and future managers. The course is 
designed to increase knowledge and understanding 
of human behavior as it relates to solving problems 
and making decisions in conjunction with other 
people. Individual, interpersonal, small group, and 
intergroup behavior will be studied; particular 
emphasis will be placed on understanding the con- 
ceptual, theoretical, and practical boundaries 
involved in understanding and managing domestic 
and international multiculturalism in organizations. 
Moore. 


Met. 221-1, 2 Behavioral Implications for 
Women in Management 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: junior standing, Mgt. 133 recommended, 
but not required. 

Study of the individual and organizational contexts 
of career management for women. Special attention 
paid to assisting students in making career and life- 
planning decisions, and to the organizational con- 
straints and opportunities in career management. 
Focus on increasing individual and organizational 
career effectiveness through the development of 
behavioral and analytical competencies. Case stud- 
ies, group discussions, lectures, and exercises. 
Moore. 


Met. 222-1 Personnel Administration 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Met. 133. 

Dynamics of personnel management, including 
such areas as line and staff relationships, manage- 
ment by objectives, sensitivity training, procure- 
ment and development, salary administration, equal 
employment opportunities, and individual motiva- 
tion and goals. Analysis of current practices and 
major problems of personnel administration through 
the use of cases, role playing, and guest lectures. 
Warren. 


Mgt. 223-2 Labor Relations 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Met. 133. 

Concentration primarily on the difficulties that arise 
in the administration of the collective-bargaining 
relationship. The history and important characteris- 
tics of the American labor movement; special prob- 
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lems concerned with management of labor relations 
under a collective-bargaining agreement. Examina- 
tion of the relationship between union-management 
relations and public policy. These areas will be 
examined through the use of cases, role playing, 
guest lecturers, and field trips. Warren. 


Mgt. 225-2 The Manager and the Law 

4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the underlying legal principles that 
affect the manager in her job responsibilities. An 
in-depth analysis of the judicial system. Examina- 
tion of torts, criminal law, contracts, government 
regulations, labor law, and administrative, environ- 
mental, and consumer law. Guest lecturers, cases, 
and field trips. Warren. 


Mgt. 226-2 Health Care Management 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 133. 

The purpose of this course is to examine the struc- 
ture, functions, dynamics, and issues of the United 
States health care delivery system in terms of its 
managerial aspects. Topics include organizational 
structure of health care providers, managerial mod- 
els and functions, staffing, strategic planning, 
financial management, marketing of health care 
providers, and corporate reorganization (profit and 
nonprofit providers). Members of the Department. 


Mgt. 227-2 Production Management 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mgt. 133, Mth. 109. 

An operating course that stresses the planning, 
supervision, control, and execution of the activities 
involved in the manufacture of goods and services. 
The course will include such topics as the measure- 
ment and simplification of work; the work capabili- 
ties and the interrelationships of people and 
machines; the nature of different types of manufac- 
turing technologies, from machining and processing 
to assembly; the planning and scheduling of output; 
and the management of inventories. Cases, lec- 
tures, and field trips. Members of the Department. 


Mgt. 230-1 Consumer Behavior 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mgt. 150. 

A behavioral approach to marketing and the con- 
sumer. The individual as a psychological entity is 
the unit of study. Discussion of the following areas 
as they pertain to consumer behavior: cognition, 
learning, motivation, and personality; attitudes and 
attitude change; group memberships and influences; 
social class and lifestyle; and impact of culture. 
Lectures, cases, and field trips. Members of the 
Department. 


Met. 231-1 Advertising Policies and Methods 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 150. 

Advertising is studied as a marketing tool. Topics 
include the functioning of advertising; when and for 
what kinds of products advertising is used; the 
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advertising campaign; the evaluation of advertising; 
and the ethical and moral issues surrounding adver- 
tising. Students will create advertising campaigns as 
a major project in this course. Members of the 
Department. 


Met. 233-2 Sales/Sales Management 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Met. 150. 

This course will help the student to develop an 
understanding of the functional areas of profes- 
sional selling and sales management. Some of the 
topics to be covered include organizational 
accounts, sales, sales force staffing, sales training, 
sales force motivation, sales forecasting and plan- 
ning, sales support techniques, and sales manage- 
ment controls. Members of the Department. 


Mgt. 235-2 Marketing Research 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mgt. 150, Mth. 108. 

The concepts and applications of marketing 
research are introduced through the marketing man- 
agement approach. The course emphasizes basic 
methodology and how the special techniques used 
in research procedures apply to marketing, advertis- 
ing and sales, questionnaire design, product design, 
and survey techniques. Lectures, cases, field trips, 
and a project. Members of the Department. 


Met. 240-2 International Marketing 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Met. 150. 

A study of marketing from a multinational view- 
point as opposed to the traditional definition of mar- 
keting as it is practiced in the United States. The 
consequences of changing from a national to an 
international marketing orientation, involving all 
aspects of the marketing philosophy and mix, are 
studied in depth. Each student will also become 
involved in an in-depth study of the market charac- 
teristics of the country of her choice. It is recom- 
mended that Mgt. 165 be taken before Mgt. 240. 
Members of the Department. 


Met. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 

A student may do independent study under the 
supervision of a member of the Department. Sub- 
ject, form of report, etc., will be arranged with the 
supervising faculty member. 


Mgt. 270-1, 2 Internship 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: senior standing and declared concentra- 
tion in management, accounting, finance, or inter- 
national management, or consent of the Chairman. 
A one-semester internship program providing field 
experience for students preparing for careers in 
management or finance. The experience may be in 
one of many different types of organizations: gov- 
ernmental, social service, or profit making. The 
assignment, closely related to the student’s needs 
and professional goals, will be planned with the 
instructor. The student will spend approximately 20 
hours a week on field work and may take two 
courses at Simmons concurrently. All internships 


must be with organizations in the Greater Boston 
area during either the fall or spring semester, and 
must be approved and supervised by the Director of 
Internships. Internships are not permitted during the 
summer months. Applications for internships must 
be filed before March | for the fall semester and 
before October 15 for the spring semester. 
Bevacqua. 


Mgt. 290-1, 2 Advanced Management Seminar 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: completion of the core courses for the 
management, accounting, finance, or international 
management concentration or consent of the 
instructor. Senior standing. 

Senior integrative seminar using case approach. 
Cases are built upon actual situations in diverse 
types of organizations. Cases are selected to cover 
many management areas and require knowledge of 
the analytical, behavioral, and conceptual areas of 
management. Betters-Reed, Liedtka, Robinson. 


Post-Baccalaureate Program Leading 
to a Diploma 

The Department offers a one-year pro- 
gram for graduates of approved colleges 
whose undergraduate programs have 
been largely nonprofessional in scope. 
The Department’s program permits con- 
centrated study in management, retailing, 
accounting, or finance, and leads to the 
Diploma in Management. A total of 32 
semester hours of work is required, of 
which 24 semester hours must be taken 
in the field of concentration. Each stu- 
dent’s program is planned in consultation 
with the Chairman of the Department, 
and may include any courses for which 
prerequisites are satisfied. 

The program’s flexibility permits the 
selection of courses to meet varying 
objectives of individual students. 

A student who wishes to concentrate 
in international management, accounting, 
or finance may select, in consultation 
with the Chairman, specialized courses in 
these fields. 


Faculty 


Bonita L. Betters-Reed, Ph.D. Associate Profes- 
sor of Management and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Management 


*Bruce W. Warren, M.B.A., J.D. Professor of 
Management 
Katherine M. Bevacqua, M.S., M.Ed. Associate 
Professor of Consumer Resource Management and 
Director of Internships 
Marlyn Mackey Gillis, M.A., M.B.A., M.S. 
Associate Professor of Accounting 

* Jeanne M. Liedtka, D.B.A. Associate Professor of 
Management 
Lynda L. Moore, Ed.D. Associate Professor of 
Management 
Susan Kasuba, M.B.A. Assistant Professor of 
Accounting 
Caroline Considine, M.B.A. /nstructor in 
Management 
Michael Rouse, M.B.A. /nstructor in Management 
Alan D. Robinson, M.B.A. Executive in Residence 


Lyla Collins Secretary for the Department of 
Management 

Laurie Eno Secretary for the Department of 
Management 


Associates, 1990-91 


Robert Baker Associate in Management 

Vice President, Cabot Harold & Co., Inc., Boston 
David L. Brody Associate in Management 

Senior Criminalist, Boston Police Department 
Victor Fanikos, J.D. Associate in Management 
Counsel, Massachusetts Division of Insurance 
Robert Giroux Associate in Management 

Vice President of Human Resources, Harvard Com- 
munity Health Program 

Leonard Henson, J.D. Associate in Management 
Chief, Organized Crime Division, Suffolk County 
District Attorney’s Office 

Howard A. Levine, B.S. Associate in Management 
Vice President, Robsham Industries, Inc. 

Virginia MacLean Associate in Management 
Personnel Manager, Hub Mail Advertising 
Patricia O’Brien Associate in Management 

Loan Officer, Bank of Boston 

Stephen Shapiro, M.B.A. Associate in 
Management 

Director, New Business Development, 

Gillette Co., Inc. 

Corey Surett, J.D. Associate in Management 
Area Director, U.S. Department of Labor Wage and 
Hour Division 

Alice S. Walsh, B.A. Associate in Finance 
Financial Consultant, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, Inc. 

Gilbert Wolpe, M.B.A. Associate in Management 
Credit Protection Specialist, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston 


*On sabbatical leave entire year 1990-91. 
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The Prince Program in Retail 
Management 


The Prince Program in Retail Manage- 
ment, begun in 1905 by Lucinda Prince, 
is unusual in its approach to retailing 
education in that it prepares a student for 
a professional career across the spectrum 
of retailing organizations. 

The curriculum presents an integrated 
approach to retailing, combining mer- 
chandising and store management, 
thereby affording graduates access to a 
wide range of positions. 

Following the introductory course, 
RM 120, Exploring the Retail Environ- 
ment, students choosing the retailing spe- 
cialization are expected to complete the 
entire program, including the full semes- 
ter internship in the senior year. All stu- 
dents enrolling in the Prince Program are 
encouraged to have a broad liberal arts 
background and demonstrate knowledge 
of the field based upon work experiences. 


Program 


Retailing Core 

RM 120 Exploring the Retail 
Environment 

RM 125 _ Principles of Operational 
Retail Strategies 

RM 130 Quantitative Data as Tools for 
Retail Decisions 

RM 160 Retail Sales Management 

RM 230 Retail Buying Techniques 

RM 270 Internship 

RM 290 Seminar in Retail 
Management 


General Core 

Met. 120 Financial Accounting 

Eco. 100 Principles of Microeconomics 

Eco. 101 Principles of Macro- 
economics 


Recommended Electives 
RM 150 _ Retailing Abroad 
RM 170 Dynamics of Fashion 
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Met. 180 Business Law 

Mgt. 222 Personnel Administration 

Met. 231 Advertising Policies and 
Methods 


Courses 


RM 120-1 Exploring the Retail Environment 

4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to the retailing organization. Appli- 
cation of management concepts and theories and 
behavioral and organizational theory to key refer- 
ence groups in retailing: consumers, sales forces, 
buyers, vendors, managers, and service units. 
Exploration of career patterns and relevant educa- 
tional and organizational preparation for manage- 
ment careers in retailing. O’Brien, Shuch. 


RM 125-2 Principles of Operational Retail 
Strategies 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: RM 120. 

This course is designed to provide students with an 
overview of competitive theories and designs 
applied to areas other than merchandise investment. 
Topics to be discussed include sales promotion sys- 
tems, floor layout and traffic flow analysis, and 
display principles. O’Brien. 


RM 130-2 Quantitative Data as Tools for Retail 
Decisions 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: RM 120, 125, CS 101, junior standing, 
and consent of the Director. 

The quantitative knowledge, skills, and tools 
needed to manage a retail business. This course 
integrates retail buying and retail merchandising 
into a single comprehensive unit, directing attention 
to the relationship of these areas to the retailing 
organization and to the development of techniques 
required to solve related problems. The course 
includes a required week-long seminar visit to the 
New York City market. Shuch. 


RM 150-2 Retailing Abroad 4 sem. hrs. 
Conducted overseas during winter recess in alter- 
nate years; to be offered in 1990-91. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

The methods and techniques employed by retailers 
in other countries are introduced and compared with 
those used in the United States. Visits with promi- 
nent business people will be coupled with indepen- 
dent study to maximize the time spent in each city. 
Shuch. 


RM 160-2 Retail Sales Management 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: RM 120, 125, junior standing, and con- 
sent of the Director. 

A managerial approach to an analysis and a philos- 
ophy of retail selling. This course will examine 
point-of-sale customer motivation and the princi- 


ples and methods used by management to hire, 
train, and evaluate their personnel to maximize 
profits while providing for a high degree of con- 
sumer and employee satisfaction. The educational 
process will involve using all phases of the MOHR 
training materials currently offered to executives by 
many leading retail organizations. O’ Brien. 


RM 170 Dynamics of Fashion 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
This course will be offered as four 2-semester-hour 
units, each of which will consume half a semester. 
Students who select this course as an elective must 
complete any combination of two modules to 
receive course credit. Staff. 


Module A-I Fashion Fundamentals 

Fashion Fundamentals will explore past and current 
fashion trends in color, line, costume, fabric, ward- 
robe accessories, and home furnishings. The cycli- 
cal nature of fashion and the possibility for 
predicting change in the field are emphasized. 


Module B-1 Fabrics in Fashion 

Fabrics in Fashion will analyze the reasons for 
using major and some of the minor fabrics in cloth- 
ing and in the home. Taking the fashion buyer’s 
viewpoint, the course will examine the features of 
fabrics that make them suitable for each use and the 
benefits that customers may reasonably expect to 
derive. 


Module C-2 Accessories in Fashion 

Accessories in Fashion will examine the predomi- 
nant accessories used for costume adornment. The 
influence of current events and history in the design 
and popularity of this merchandise will be empha- 
sized, with attention directed to quality and con- 
struction features. 


Module D-2 Home Furnishings in Fashion 

Home Furnishings in Fashion will have as its focus 
an analysis of merchandise purchased for the home. 
The student will be expected to recognize the pro- 
fessional buyers’ standards regarding construction, 
quality, and selling features that generate customer 
satisfaction. 


RM 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


RM 230-2 Retail Buying Techniques 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: RM 270. 

This course provides retailing seniors with 
advanced academic preparation based upon their 
retailing and general core courses. Topics include 
buyer-vendor relationships, negotiating techniques, 
foreign buying, inventory, and financial manage- 
ment. Shuch. 


RM 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


RM 270-1 Internship /6 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: RM 120, 125, 130, and 160; senior stand- 
ing; permission of the Program Director. 

A one-semester course providing off-campus, full- 
time, supervised, and monitored field experiences 
for students preparing for careers in retailing. The 
training may be in one of many different retail firms 
or in organizations related to or servicing retailers. 
Interns should have formal work experience in the 
field prior to enrolling for this course. Positions are 
now available in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington. Internships are not permitted in the summer. 


RM 290-2 Seminar in Retail Management 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: RM 270 or consent of the Director; senior 
standing. 

This course will focus on contemporary problems 
affecting the field of retailing. An integrative 
approach will be used by the student to analyze 
cases presented either by business people or as writ- 
ten studies typifying actual situations. O’Brien. 


Faculty 


Milton L. Shuch, Ph.D. Professor of Retailing and 
Director of the Prince Program in Retail Manage- 
ment 


+t Judith O’Brien, M.B.A. Assistant Professor of 


Retailing 


Gail Christine Secretary for the Prince Program in 
Retail Management 


Advisory Committee, 1990-91 


Angel Algeri 

President, David Banash & Son, Inc. 

Gilda Block 

Vice President and Sales Promotion Director, 
May Merchandising Corporation 

Virginia Caillouette Gibbs 

Vice President, Citibank, N.A. 

Karen Gillespie 

Director (retired), New York University Institute 
of Retailing 

Michael Gould 

President and Chief Executive Officer, Giorgio 
William Holmes 

President, Simmons College 

M. Kaminstein 

President, The Kaminstein Group, Inc. 

Theo Killion 

Vice President, Executive Personnel, 

Macy’s, New York 

Richard Lesser 

President, T.J. Maxx 

Karl Margolis 

Vice Chairman of the Board, McCrory Corporation 


+tOn special leave first semester 1990-91. 
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John S. Robinson 

Dean, Social Sciences and Graduate Studies, 
Simmons College 

Milton Shuch 

Director, Prince Program in Retail Management, 
Simmons College 

Mark Shulman 

President and Chief Executive Officer, 

Henri Bendel 

Jayne Siever 

Treasurer, Pilgrim’s Progress 

Jerry M. Socol 

President, J. Baker, Inc. 

Elliot Stone 

Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, 
Jordan Marsh 

Michael Tesler 

President, The Gatepost 


Department of Mathematics 


The increasing complexity and quantifi- 
cation of our society have made the 
mathematical sciences important to peo- 
ple trying to solve problems not only in 
the science areas, such as physics, chem- 


istry, and biology, but also in the areas of 


social science and management. In addi- 
tion, the pure mathematical areas con- 
tinue to appeal to many as an intellectual 
discipline, art form, or game. 

The concentration in mathematics is 
designed to provide a strong background 
in various mathematical sciences and 
their application. By her choice of elec- 
tives, a student may prepare herself for 
graduate work or careers in statistics, 


business or scientific programming, oper- 


ations, research, or teaching. 
Furthermore, many opportunities exist 
for students who are interested in com- 
bining mathematics with other disci- 
plines. Joint and double concentrations 
exist with the Biology, Chemistry, Com- 
puter Science, Economics, Education 
and Human Services, Management, 
Nursing, Psychology, and Physics 
departments. Other fields may also be 
combined fruitfully with mathematics. 
Students interested in such concentra- 
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tions should consult with the chairmen of 
the departments involved. 


Concentrations in Mathematics 


Requirements. The concentration in 
mathematics begins with the calculus 
sequence: Mth. 110, 111, 120, and 121. 
Other required courses are: Mth. 123, 
124 (normally taken in the sophomore 
year), Mth. 130 (junior or senior year), 
and CS 112 (may be taken as early as the 
freshman year; under certain circum- 
stances a student may be permitted to 
substitute another programming course 
for CS 112). In addition, at least three 
electives will be selected from the fol- 
lowing courses: Mth. 131, 132, 136, 
138, 139, 142, 146, 174, and 175. A 
mathematics concentrator must take at 
least one full-year sequence selected 
from the following courses: Mth. 130- 
131, Mth. 138-139, or Mth. 174-175. 
The one-year sequence may include 
courses counted as electives. Finally, at 
least four semester hours of independent 
learning must be completed in the Mathe- 
matics Department. The choice and tim- 
ing of electives must be approved by the 
student’s adviser. With approval of the 
Chairman, a mathematics course num- 
bered 199, 250, or 290 may be used as 
one of the three electives. 


Independent Learning. Mth. 142, 146, 
174, and 290 require a large degree of 
independent work and may be used to 
fulfill the independent learning require- 
ment, as may Mth. 250. 


Double-Degree Programs in Engineer- 
ing. For information about the College’s 
two double-degree programs in engineer- 
ing, please see page 146 of this catalog. 


Computer Science. Students interested 
in this concentration should consult page 
139 of this catalog. 


Courses 


Please note: Students must satisfy the 
requirement in basic math skills (either 
by passing the Mathematics Competency 
Exam or by successfully completing 
Mth. 101 or Mth. 102) before taking any 
mathematics course numbered 106 or 
higher. Mth. 101 and Mth. 102 must be 
taken at Simmons. 


Mth. 101-1, 2 Introduction to Mathematics: 
Level I 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: recommendation of the Department. 
Review of arithmetic, including percents, propor- 
tion, and geometric formulae. Equations, polyno- 
mials, rational expressions, and problem solving. 
Members of the Department. 


Mth. 102-1, 2 Introduction to Mathematics: 
Level II 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: recommendation of the Department. 
Review of topics from algebra, including equations, 
polynomials, graphing, systems of equations, ratio- 
nal expressions, inequalities, functions, and prob- 
lem solving. Members of the Department. 


Please note: The requirement in basic math skills 
may be fulfilled by the satisfactory completion of 
either Mth. 101 or 102. However, since there is 
considerable overlap in Mth. 101 and 102, no stu- 
dent may receive credit for both courses. Placement 
into Mth. 101 or 102 will be determined by the 
Department usually through the Mathematics Com- 
petency Exam. 


Mth. 104-2 Finite Mathematics 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: high school algebra. 

The language of mathematics: set theory, logic, and 
functions. Topics from vectors, matrices, combina- 
torics, and graph theory. Does not fulfill require- 
ments of the mathematics concentration. 

Members of the Department. 


Mth. 106-1 Precalculus 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: recommendation of the Department and 
computational competency. 

Study of algebra and functions in preparation for 
calculus. Topics include the real number system; 
algebraic manipulation of polynomials and rational 
functions; functions and their graphs; trigonometry; 
applications. Members of the Department. 


Mth. 108-1, 2 Introductory Statistics 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: high school algebra and computational 
competency. 

Intended primarily for students in the biological, 
behavioral, or social sciences. Elementary princi- 
ples of probability, binomial and normal distribu- 
tions; sample statistics; estimation and testing of 
statistical hypotheses; linear regression and correla- 


tion. Does not count toward Departmental credit. 
Members of the Department. 


Mth. 109-1, 2 Mathematics of Decision Making 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mth. 108; sophomore standing or consent 
of the instructor and computational competency. 
Linear programming, Bayesian statistics, and other 
mathematical models useful for decision making. 
Topics are logically developed and then applied to 
problems in management, social science, and 
behavioral science. Does not count toward mathe- 
matics concentration. Members of the Department. 


Mth. 110-1, 2 Calculus I 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mth. 106 or recommendation of the 
Department and computational competency. 
Analytic geometry, functions, limits and continuity, 
and differential calculus. Applications to extrema, 
physical problems, etc. Members of the 
Department. 


Mth. 111-1, 2 Calculus II 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mth. 110 or equivalent. 

Integral calculus and applications to area, volume, 
etc. Transcendental functions, techniques of inte- 
gration, polar coordinates, and improper integrals. 
Members of the Department. 


Mth. 120-1 Calculus III 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mth. 111 or equivalent. 

Vectors in three-dimensional space. Elementary 
analytic geometry of curves and surfaces in three 
dimensions, partial derivatives, and double inte- 
grals. Members of the Department. 


Mth. 121-2 Calculus IV 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mth. 120. 

Multiple integration, line and surface integrals, 
infinite series and Taylor’s theorem, and ordinary 
differential equations. Fourier series. Members of 
the Department. 


Mth. 123-1 Discrete Methods 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: sophomore standing or consent of the 
instructor and computational competency. 
Combinatorial problem solving and graph theory. 
Topics include permutations, combinations, trees, 
binomial and multinomial coefficients; elementary 
probability; inclusion/exclusion, recurrence rela- 
tions; basic graph theory; chains, paths, connected- 
ness circuits; models and applications. Members of 
the Department. 


Mth. 124-2 Linear Algebra 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: sophomore standing or consent of the 
instructor and computational competency. 

Real vector spaces, linear transformations, inner 
products, matrix theory and determinants, and 
applications. Selected topics from complex vector 
spaces, dual spaces, differential operators, etc. 
Members of the Department. 
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Mth. 130-1 Introduction to Real Analysis I 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mth. 121 and 124. 

Preliminary discussion of set theory: the set of real 
numbers, sequences and series, elementary topol- 
ogy of the real line, and continuity of functions of a 
real variable. Members of the Department. 


Mth. 131-2 Introduction to Real Analysis II 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mth. 130. 

Continuity and differentiability of functions of a 
real variable: spaces of continuous functions, mea- 
sure theory, and introduction to Lesbegue integra- 
tion. Members of the Department. 


Mth. 136-1 Differential Equations 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mth. 120 or consent of the instructor. 

The study of ordinary differential equations. 
Emphasis on methods of solutions, as well as appli- 
cations. Topics will include first-order differential 
equations, linear differential equations, existence 
theorems, linear systems, series solutions, bound- 
ary value problems, and numerical solutions. Intro- 
duction to partial differential equations. Members of 
the Department. 


[Mth. 138-1 Probability Theory 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mth. 121. Not offered in 1990-91.] 
General probability distributions: moments and 
moment generating functions, transformation of 
variables, addition and limit theorems, and stochas- 
tic processes. Goldman. 


[Mth. 139-2 Mathematical Statistics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mth. 138. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

Point and interval estimation: principles of estima- 
tion, tests of hypotheses, Neyman-Pearson theory, 
likelihood ratio tests, sequential tests, nonparamet- 
ric tests, decisions functions, and Bayes solutions. 
Goldman. 


Mth. 142-2 Mathematical Modeling 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mth. 121, 123, and 124. 

Topics for this seminar will be chosen from graphs 
(traffic control, social groups, transportation), sim- 
ulation, stochastic models, game theory, differential 
equation models, linear programming, input/output 
models, queues, epidemics, population growth. 
Members of the Department. 


[Mth. 146-2 Numerical Methods 4 sem. hrs. 

Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

Prereq.: Mth. 121 and 124 and CS 112. 

Numerical solutions of polynomial equations: dif- 
ferences and interpolation, numerical differentiation 
and integration, and extensive programming. Mem- 
bers of the Department. 


[Mth. 174-1 Applied and Abstract Algebra I 
4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91: ] 

Prereq.: Mth. 123, 124. 

Review of set theory and graph theory; partially 


ordered sets, Boolean algebra; finite state machines; 
group theory and applications; polynomial enumer- 
ation, group codes. 


[Mth. 175-2 Applied and Abstract Algebra II 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 

Prereq.: Mth. 174. 

Rings and applications: hamming codes, fast 
adders; Euclidian algorithm; prime factorization; 
cryptography; Peano’s postulates leading to a 
description of the integer, rational, real, and com- 
plex number systems; languages; linear finite state 
machines. 


Mth. 179-2 Statistics in Research 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mth. 108 and junior standing or consent of 
the instructor. 

Course covers modern statistical techniques, 
including simple and multiple regression, analysis 
of variance, contingency tables, and experimental 
and quasi-experimental designs. Sampling plans. 
Makes use of a statistical computer package. Does 
not fulfill requirements of mathematics concentra- 
tion. Members of the Department. 


Mth. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


Mth. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


Mth. 290-1 Senior Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: recommendation of the Department. 

An advanced topic in mathematics will be investi- 
gated by students, with emphasis on developing 
research skills. The topic will usually draw on more 
than one area of mathematics. Members of the 
Department. 


Faculty 


Robert N. Goldman, Ph.D. Professor of Math- 
ematics and Chairman of the Department of 
Mathematics 

David S. Browder, Ph.D. Professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Coordinator of the OPEN 

Program 

Margaret Schoenberg Menzin, Ph.D. Professor 
of Mathematics and Coordinator of the Computer 
Science Program 

Donna L. Beers, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Mathematics 

Michael L. Brown, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Mathematics 

Michael S. Schmidt, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics 

M. Jeanne Trubek, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics 


Katie Tyler, A.A.S. Secretary for the departments 
of Mathematics and Physics 


Department of Nursing 


Simmons College has been committed to 
the education of nurses since 1902. In 
1915 a Department of Public Health 
Nursing was established and served as 
the forerunner for the School of Nursing, 
which began at Simmons College in 
1934. Reorganization of the College in 
1965 led to the development of the 
present Department of Nursing. In 1977 
the Department of Nursing initiated a 
Graduate Program in Primary Health 
Care Nursing. 

The Department of Nursing accepts 
freshmen, transfer students, students 
seeking a second degree in nursing, 
licensed practical nurses, and registered 
nurses seeking a baccalaureate degree or 
a master’s degree. Recognizing society’s 
demands for health professionals with 
advanced skills and knowledge of nurs- 
ing science and the individual nurse’s 
unique educational and professional 
experiences, the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Nursing offers two academic 
programs for the registered nurse seeking 
a college degree. Part-time and full-time 
study is available. 

The faculty of the Department of Nurs- 
ing believes that liberal education and 
nursing education are essential prepara- 
tion for the professional nurse. The lib- 
eral arts and sciences, in combination 
with the concentration in nursing, serve 
as a foundation for a variety of careers in 
professional nursing. Graduates of the 
program are prepared to meet the pri- 
mary, acute, and long-term health needs 
of clients in a variety of settings, as well 
as to coordinate health services, deliver 
humanistic nursing care, and engage in 
health assessment and health mainte- 
nance. Graduates may practice in com- 
munity health agencies and programs, 
clinics, hospitals, and extended-care 
facilities. 

Graduates are awarded the Bachelor of 
Science degree, and may qualify for 
admission to graduate schools offering 
advanced degrees in nursing. 


Graduates are eligible to write the 
licensure examination given by the Board 
of Registration in Nursing, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Satisfactory 
scores on this examination entitle the 
applicant to practice as a registered 
nurse. 

The program is accredited by the 
National League for Nursing. The 
Department is an agency member of the 
Council of Baccalaureate and Higher 
Degree Programs of the National League 
for Nursing and the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Nursing. 


Concentration in Nursing 

Theoretical concepts related to the pro- 
fessional practice of nursing are devel- 
oped through an understanding of 
individual, family, group, and commu- 
nity systems. Nursing process provides 
the methodology for assessing the adap- 
tive responses of clients, planning nurs- 
ing interventions, and evaluating efforts 
to promote and maintain optimal levels 
of wellness. Psychosocial concepts, 
research, leadership, management, health 
assessment skills, nutrition, pharmacol- 
ogy, growth and development are inte- 
grated content. The educational process 
exists to help the students become self- 
directed, creative, and socially respon- 
sive women. 


Requirements 

The student concentrating in nursing 
must fulfill the College’s liberal arts 
requirements. It is advised that the 
English, foreign language, and mathe- 
matics requirements be completed during 
the first and second years. 

Students interested in nursing are also 
advised to take the courses in chemistry 
and general biology in the freshman year. 
Prior to the junior year, each student 
must have completed a certified course in 
cardiopulmonary resuscitation. 

The College requirement of eight 
semester hours of independent learning 
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opportunities is fulfilled through an inde- 
pendent study course and four semester 
hours of Nur. 290, Integrative Seminar. 
Students elect independent study (courses 
numbered 250) in nursing or another dis- 
cipline appropriate to their academic 
program. 

Courses in the nursing concentration 
are taken in the following sequence: 


Nur. 220 Conceptual Bases of Profes- 
sional Nursing 

Nur. 222 Nursing of Childbearing 
Families 

Nur. 230 Nursing of Individual and 
Family Client Systems I 

Nur. 232 Nursing of Individual and 
Family Client Systems II 

Nur. 234S Dimensions of Professional 
Nursing (R.N. students only) 

Nur. 240 Nursing of Client Systems in 
the Community I 

Nur. 242 Nursing of Client Systems in 
the Community II 

Nur. 250 Independent Study (arranged 
during the junior or senior year) 

Nur. 290 Integrative Seminar: Leader- 
ship in Professional Nursing 


A student must achieve an acceptable 
level of academic performance prior to 
entering the nursing concentration, as 
well as maintain an acceptable level of 
clinical and academic performance to 
progress to the next nursing course. Pro- 
gression is affected also by professional 
behavior and health status. Students 
receive criteria regarding academic per- 
formance, professional behavior, and 
health requirements upon entrance into 
the nursing concentration. 

Students in the Department of Nursing 
should anticipate the following approxi- 
mate expenses in addition to the basic 
fees: uniforms, $100; transportation to 
clinical settings, $150; professional lia- 
bility insurance coverage, $50; and 
books, $350. 
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Prerequisites 

Prior to Nur. 220: 

Chm. 111 Introductory Chemistry: 
Inorganic and Physical 
or 

Chem. 113 Principles of Chemistry 
and 

Chm. 112 Introductory Chemistry: 
Organic 
or 

Chm. 114 Organic Chemistry 


Bio. 113 General Biology I 
Bio. 115 General Biology I 


Prior to or concurrent with Nur. 220-1: 
Bio. 221 Microbiology 
Bio. 231 Anatomy and Physiology I 


Prior to or concurrent with Nur. 222-2: 
Bio. 232 Anatomy and Physiology II 


Prior to or concurrent with Nur. 230-1: 
Psy. 101 Introduction to Psychology 
Psy. 235 Developmental Psychology 


Courses 


Nur. 234S Dimensions of Professional Nursing 

6 sem. hrs. 

For R.N. students only. 

The course assists the R.N. student’s transition into 
the baccalaureate degree program in nursing. The 
content reflects the nursing course objectives at the 
sophomore and junior level that are not included in 
the standardized tests used for advanced placement 
in the nursing concentration. Orientation to 
advanced placement mechanisms through the junior 
level of the nursing curriculum are included. Con- 
tent includes the philosophy and conceptual frame- 
work of the Simmons College Department of 
Nursing, nursing theory, nursing research, group 
process, nursing process, teaching/learning theory, 
communication, systems theory, and physical 
assessment. 


Nur. 220-1 Conceptual Bases of Professional 
Nursing 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq. or concurrent: Bio. 221 and 231. 

Students are introduced to systems theory as a 
framework for nursing practice. Concepts related to 
person, environment, health and nursing are intro- 
duced. Emphasis is on understanding of systems, 
wellness, communications and professionalism. 
Assessment skills are introduced. Schoppee. 


Nur. 222-2 Nursing of Childbearing Families 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq. or concurrent: Bio. 221 and Bio. 232. 
Emphasis is on students utilizing the nursing pro- 
cess to maintain optimal wellness in the childbear- 
ing family. The focus is on client systems 
demonstrating a maximum level of wellness. Labo- 
ratory and clinical experience allow the student to 
utilize assessment skills and derive nursing diagno- 
sis in the care of specific clients. Primary preven- 
tion is emphasized. Schoppee. 


Nur. 223-2 Childbearing: Becoming a Mother 

4 sem. hrs. 

Designed for non-nursing students, this course 
focuses on the future roles of students as mothers 
and as consumers of health care in today’s society. 
The childbearing process and maintenance of health 
in childbearing families are emphasized. Lectures, 
discussions, and media will facilitate understanding 
of the process, knowledge of resources, and explo- 
ration of values and beliefs related to childbearing. 
Schoppee. 


Nur. 230-1 and Nur. 232-2 Nursing of Individual 
and Family Client Systems, I, II 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Nur. 220, Nur. 222, Psy. 101 or 235. 
Sequential courses integrating concepts of second- 
ary prevention. Emphasis is placed on the nurse’s 
role in assisting client systems to cope with physio- 
logical, psychological, sociocultural, spiritual, and 
developmental stressors. Opportunities are provided 
to implement nursing care with increased depth, 
complexity, and independence. Teaching learning 
principles and research methodology are empha- 
sized. Interdisciplinary collaboration fosters growth 
in professional accountability and provides opportu- 
nities for leadership and client advocacy. 

Hanna, Kittler. 


Nur. 240-1 and Nur. 242-2 Nursing of Client 
Systems in the Community I, II 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Nur. 230, Nur. 232. 

Sequential courses. Nur. 240-1 introduces the stu- 
dent to the community as a client. Nursing process 
is used to provide primary, secondary, and tertiary 
prevention to individuals, groups, and aggregate 
populations in the community. Opportunities are 
provided to establish short- and long-term therapeu- 
tic nurse/client relationships with individual fami- 
lies and aggregate populations in the community. 
Nur. 242-2 expands the nurse’s role in the provision 
of primary, secondary, and tertiary preventive nurs- 
ing interventions to individuals, families, groups, 
and aggregate populations in the community. The 
leadership management role of the nurse is empha- 
sized in a six-week seminar combined with clinical 
practice experience. Moore, Piessens, Jernigan. 


Nur. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

An opportunity for an individual or group to 
explore an area of nursing theory and/or practice 
not duplicated in the existing curriculum. Members 
of the Department. 


Nur. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

An individualized opportunity to study an issue or 
topic relevant to the theory and/or practice of nurs- 
ing. Analytic approaches developed to enhance crit- 
ical thinking. The processes of library research, 
clinical research, or analysis of advanced clinical 
practice are utilized. Love. 


Nur. 290-1, 2 Integrative Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Nur. 230 or consent of the instructor. 
Opportunity to associate knowledge and principles 
from general education, nursing education, and 
nursing practice to relevant issues in nursing. The 
course facilitates the transition from student role to 
professional nurse role. Critical issues confronting 
the nursing profession and trends in nursing are 
examined. Independence, self-direction, and under- 
standing of group interaction in the teaching- 
learning process are stressed. Love. 


Registered Nurses Program 

The College offers registered nurses the 
opportunity to earn a Bachelor of Science 
degree on either a part- or a full-time 
basis. Selected registered nursing stu- 
dents may elect to matriculate to the 
Master of Science in Nursing Program 
(see the Graduate Nursing Bulletin for 
complete information). This program’s 
requirements are the same as those for 
the regular undergraduate nursing pro- 
gram. The methods by which course 
objectives are to be met by R.N. stu- 
dents, however, are geared toward adult 
learners. R.N. students must complete 
128 semester hours of credit, and fulfill 
Simmons’ liberal arts and sciences and 
competency requirements. While at least 
48 semester hours of credit must be 
earned at Simmons, transfer credit, prior- 
learning credit, and advanced placement 
in nursing credit is also granted when 
certain specifications are met. 


Admissions. R.N. students are admitted 
into the program through the College’s 
Office of Continuing Education. For 
information on admissions requirements 
and financial aid, please call or write the 
Department of Nursing or the Office of 
Continuing Education, Simmons Col- 
lege, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 
02115, (617) 738-2141. 
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Faculty 


Carol Frazier Love, R.N., Ph.D. Professor of 
Nursing and Chairman of the Department of 
Nursing 

Phyllis Parnes Moore, R.N.,C., D.N.Sc. 
Professor of Nursing 

Margaret Jernigan, R.N., M.S.N., M.Ed., 
M.D.V. Assistant Professor of Nursing 

Lois Estelle Schoppee, R.N., M.S. Ed. Associate 
Professor of Nursing 

Doris A. Hanna, R.N., M.S.N. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Nursing 

Ann Kittler, R.N., M.S.N., Assistant Professor of 
Nursing 

Pat Piessens, R.N., M.S.N. Assistant Professor of 
Nursing 

Diane E. Hammer, M.S. Administrative Assistant 
for the Department of Nursing 


Adjunct Faculty 


Jane Gardner, R.N., D.P.H. Adjunct Associate 
Professor of Nursing 

Susan Neary, R.N.,C., M.S. Lecturer and 
Clinical Faculty 


Agency Affiliates, 1990-91 


Undergraduate: 

Allston-Brighton Senior Center 

Beth Israel Hospital 

Boston Department of Health and Hospitals, 
Community Nursing 

Brigham and Women’s Hospital 

Bunker Hill Health Center 

Cambridge Hospital 

Children’s Hospital Medical Center 

East Boston Neighborhood Health Center 

East Boston— Winthrop Community 
Counseling Center 

Erich Lindemann Mental Health Center 

Massachusetts General Hospital 

Massachusetts Mental Health Center 

North End Community Health Center 

Norwood Hospital 

Youville Hospital 


Department of Nutrition 


The Department of Nutrition offers 
undergraduate concentrations in prepara- 
tion for careers in food science and nutri- 
tion and in dietetics, or for graduate work 
in these areas. The Department provides 
opportunities for all students in the Col- 
lege to become acquainted with the fun- 
damental principles of nutrition and food 
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science, and with current scientific con- 
cepts of the relationship between diet and 
health. 

Career opportunities for nutrition con- 
centrators are available in a variety of 
settings. Graduates prepared in food sci- 
ence and nutrition hold positions in such 
diverse areas as research, industry, edu- 
cation, health care, and government. 
Students may wish, therefore, to com- 
bine their study of nutrition with 
concentrations in biology, chemistry, 
communications, education, manage- 
ment, or psychology. For those students 
interested in the field of dietetics, the 
Department offers a variety of dietetic 
specializations. For some careers, such 
as dietetics and research, postgraduate 
education is required. 

Departmental course requirements are 
described below. Students interested in 
research careers in nutrition and food 
science should plan to take additional 
courses in science and mathematics. 

All students are expected to uphold a 
satisfactory level of academic achieve- 
ment to progress to the 200-level 
courses. When students enter the nutri- 
tion concentration, they receive guide- 
lines for academic and professional 
standards. Consent is required for all 
200-level courses. 

The Department of Nutrition at Sim- 
mons College, in conjunction with the 
Graduate Nutrition Division at Boston 
University, has initiated a program for 
students who would like to complete the 
academic requirements (Plan IV) for cre- 
dentialing as a registered dietitian and 
obtain a Master of Science Degree in 
Nutrition from Boston University. Stu- 
dents take courses at Simmons and Bos- 
ton University concurrently during the 
first three semesters of the program. Dur- 
ing the final semester the student is 
enrolled entirely at Boston University. 
For further information contact the 
department chairman. 

The Department of Nutrition also 
offers an Approved Preprofessional Prac- 


tice Program (AP4) to prepare baccalau- 
reate nutrition graduates for entry-level 
dietetic practice and for eligibility for the 
registration examination. The emphasis 
of the six-month program is on the prac- 
tice of community dietetics. For further 


information see Health Studies, page 158. 


Concentration in Food Science and 
Nutrition 


Requirements 

Students interested in a concentration in 
food science and nutrition should plan 
the following course sequence from the 
Department offerings: 


Ntr. 101 Food Science 

Ntr. 111 Fundamentals of Nutrition 
Science 

Ntr. 201 Advanced Food Science 

Ntr. 211 Human Nutrition 

Ntr. 212 Nutrition in Metabolic 


Disorders 

Ntr. 213. Research Methods in 
Nutrition 

Ntr. 237 The Practice of Community 
Nutrition 

Prerequisites 


Chm. 111 Introductory Chemistry: 
Inorganic and Physical 
or 
Chm. 113 Principles of Chemistry 
Chm. 112 Introductory Chemistry: 
Organic 
or 
Chm. 114 Organic Chemistry I 
Chm. 123 Introductory Chemistry: 
Biological 
Bio. 113. General Biology I 
Bio. 115 General Biology II 
Bio. 221 Microbiology 
Bio. 232 Anatomy and Physiology II 
Mth. 108 Introductory Statistics 


Concentration in Dietetics 

The Departmental concentrations in gen- 
eral dietetics, clinical dietetics, and com- 
munity nutrition are approved by the 
American Dietetic Association under the 


title of Minimum Academic Requirements, 
Plan IV. 

All students should plan the basic 
program outlined below, and then choose 
one of the three areas of specialization 
offered by the Department. Students are 
expected to meet Departmental criteria 
regarding academic performance, health- 
status, and professional behavior in 
following these courses of study. Each of 
these programs must be followed by an 
accredited dietetic internship, AP4 pro- 
gram, or graduate work at other 
institutions. 


Course Work for the Basic Program 


Bio. 113 General Biology I 
Bio. 115 General Biology II 
Bio. 221 Microbiology 
Bio. 232 Anatomy and Physiology II 
Chm. 111 Introductory Chemistry: 
Inorganic and Physical 
or 
Chm. 113 Principles of Chemistry 
Chm. 112 Introductory Chemistry: 
Organic 
or 
Chm. 114 Organic Chemistry I 
Chm. 123 Introductory Chemistry: 
Biological 
Eco. 100 Principles of Microeconomics 
or 
Eco. 101 Principles of Macroeconomics 
Edu. 360 Teaching Strategies in the 
Mainstream Classroom 
or 
Psy. 243 Learning and Cognition 
or 
Ntr. 237 The Practice of Community 
Nutrition 
Met. 133 Dynamics of Management 
Mth. 101 Introduction to Mathematics: 


Level I 
or 
Mth. 102 Introduction to Mathematics: 
Level Il 
or 


Competency equal to intermediate 
algebra prior to college entrance 
Mth. 108 Introductory Statistics 
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Ntr. 101 Food Science 
Ntr. 110 Sociocultural Implications of 
Nutrition 
or 


Soc. 101 Principles of Sociology 
or 
Soc. 102 Cultural Anthropology 


Ntr. 111 Fundamentals of Nutrition 
Science 

Ntr. 201 Advanced Food Science 

Ntr. 211 Human Nutrition 

Ntr. 212 Nutrition in Metabolic 
Disorders 

Psy. 101 Introduction to Psychology 


Course Work for Specialization in 

General Dietetics 

Ntr. 248 Food Production and Service 
Systems 

Ntr. 249 Management of Food Service 
Systems 

Strongly recommended: 

CS 101 Computers and Computer 
Programming 


Course Work for Specialization in 
Clinical Dietetics 
Ntr. 213. Research Methods in Nutrition 
or 
One of the senior seminars (Ntr. 290) 
Ntr. 231 The Practice of Clinical 
Dietetics 
Strongly recommended: 
Bio. 236 Genetics 
or 
Bio. 356 Neurobiology 


Course Work for Specialization in 
Community Nutrition 

Ntr. 248 Food Production and Service 
Systems 

Advanced Practice in 
Community Nutrition and 
One of the senior seminars (Ntr. 290) 


Ntr. 281 
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Required Independent Learning or 
Senior Seminar. At least four semester 
hours of independent learning must be 
fulfilled by enrolling in a senior seminar 
(Ntr. 290). The remaining four semester 
hours may be met by another senior sem- 
inar, Ntr. 213, 250, 280, 281, or by an 
appropriate course in another academic 
department. 


Courses 


Ntr. 101-2 Food Science 4 sem. hrs. 

Study of the nutrient composition of foods and the 
application of scientific principles to food storage 
and preparation (including meal planning), with 
emphasis on nutritional and sanitary dimensions of 
food-handling practices. Lecture and laboratory. 
Laboratory coat required. Gann. 


Ntr. 110-1 Sociocultural Implications of Nutri- 
tion 4 sem. hrs. 

This course is designed to acquaint students with 
the study of food behavior, particularly as reflected 
in the food patterns of various groups that have 
immigrated to Boston throughout the history of the 
city. The course includes field trips and group 
projects. Herbold. 


Ntr. 111-1, 2 Fundamentals of Nutrition Science 
4 sem. hrs. 

The study of the functions of nutrients in the human 
organism, nutrient needs at varying stages of the 
life cycle, and nutritional status. The health effects 
of nutrient inadequacies and excesses will be exam- 
ined. The laboratory will include problem-solving 
sessions focusing on application of fundamental 
concepts. Huber, Mason. 


Ntr. 150-2 Contemporary Issues in International 
Food Planning 4 sem. hrs. 

Designed for nonconcentrators, the course will 
acquaint students with the fundamentals of public 
health nutrition and the nature and dimensions of 
present and future world foods needs. Emphasizing 
developed and developing countries, it will provide 
an in-depth analysis of an array of nutrition inter- 
vention programs and policy alternatives. Huber. 


Ntr. 201-1 Advanced Food Science 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Ntr. 101, Chm, 123; Bio. 221 
recommended; consent required. 

Application of organic chemistry and microbiology 
to the study of food science. A critical analysis of 
colloid chemistry, modern food production and 
preservation methods, and food safety. The labora- 


tory focus will be on experimental design and eval- 
uation. Each student will present a seminar and 
conduct an independent laboratory research project. 
Laboratory coat required. Gann. 


Ntr. 211-2 Human Nutrition 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Bio. 232, Chm. 123, Ntr. 111; consent 
required. 

An in-depth consideration of the metabolic role of 
nutrients at the cellular and subcellular level. Food 
sources and allowances of nutrients are examined, 
along with the complete cycle of nutrient ingestion, 
absorption, utilization, and excretion. Basic con- 
cepts in physiology and biochemistry are examined 
in order to explain nutrient function and interdepen- 
dence. Mason. 


Ntr. 212-1 Nutrition in Metabolic Disorders 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ntr. 211; consent required. 

The study and evaluation of human nutritional 
needs in physiologic stress. Emphasis will be 
placed on the underlying pathophysiologic 
mechanisms of disease and the nutritional 
component of prevention and treatment. The labo- 
ratory will include assessment methodologies, 
problem solving, and case presentations. Huber. 


Ntr. 213-2 Research Methods in Nutrition 

4 sem. hrs. Offered alternate years. Offered in 
1988-89. 

Prereq.: Ntr. 211, Mth. 108; consent required. 
Designed to introduce students to research method- 
ologies, with a particular focus on methods and 
materials used in nutritional research. Lectures will 
be supplemented with field trips. Students will 
design, execute, and evaluate a simple nutritional 
experiment. Huber. 


Ntr. 231-2 The Practice of Clinical Dietetics 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ntr. 101, Ntr. 111; consent required. 

An introductory course in the practice of clinical 
dietetics, including methods in client interviewing 
and assessment of food practices and nutrient 
intake. Use of computers is emphasized. Labora- 
tory coat and name pin required. Mason. 


Ntr. 237-1 The Practice of Community Nutrition 
(DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ntr. 101, Ntr. 111; consent required. 
Community nutrition is the practice of applied 
nutrition and nutrition education in both health care 
and other settings. Emphasis will be placed on the 
principles of education that are basic to effective 
learning by the clients. Federal programs aimed at 
nutrition-related health problems will be examined. 
Student will be assigned to community field work 
placements. Herbold. 


Ntr. 248-1 Food Production and Service Systems 
4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Mgt. 133, Ntr. 101; consent required. 


Methods of producing quality food in quantity to 
achieve organizational goals and to provide nutri- 
tional care. Application of principles of food sci- 
ence to quantity food production. Emphasis on 
types of systems used in production, assembly, dis- 
tribution, and service of food to individuals and 
groups. Lectures supplemented with field trips and 
laboratories. Gann. 


Ntr. 249-2 Management of Food Service Systems 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ntr. 248; consent required. 

Emphasis on management functions for system 
resources: food, facilities, labor, and capital. 
Emphasis on specifications and factors relating to 
effective and efficient utilization of resources. 
Financial management and budgeting, with empha- 
sis on planning and control. Gann. 


Ntr. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent required. 
Members of the Department. 


Ntr. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent required. 

Independent study in one of the areas of nutrition. 
Members of the Department. 


Ntr. 280-1, 2 Field Experience 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent required. 

Individual field experience in one of the areas of 
nutrition. Members of the Department. 


Ntr. 281-2 Advanced Practice in Community 
Nutrition 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ntr. 212 (or concurrent), 237; consent 
required. 

An advanced course in community nutrition theory 
and practice. Emphasis will be placed on evaluating 
the effectiveness of a variety of community nutri- 
tion programs and increasing skills in the 
counseling/teaching of clients, families, other 
health professionals, and the public at large. Each 
student will examine in depth a particular problem 
in community nutrition. Herbold. 


Ntr. 290-1, 2 Seminar: Selected Topics in 
Nutrition 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mth. 108, Ntr. 211, one semester of 
behavioral science consent required. 

The seminar will examine in depth a selected topic 
in nutrition, which will be announced prior to regis- 
tration. Members of the Department. 


Faculty 


Nancie Harvey Herbold, Ed.D., R.D. Associate 
Professor of Nutrition and Chairman of the 
Department of Nutrition 


*** Agnes M. Huber, Ph.D., R.D. Professor of 


Nutrition 


***On sabbatical leave second semester 1990-91. 
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Margery Gann, M.B.A., R.D. Assistant Professor 
of Nutrition 

Marion Mason, Ph.D., R.D. Ruby Winslow Linn 
Professor of Nutrition 


Coral Kenney O’Brien, B.S. Secretary for the 
Department of Nutrition 
Bridget Agnes Bowes Laboratory Assistant 


Department of Philosophy 


Philosophy is that discipline in which 
questioning is central. Raising question- 
ing to an art prepares the student for 
living in a special way. Philosophy culti- 
vates a sensitivity to values, to systems 
of thought, and to other people. By 
sharpening the skills of critical analysis 
and clarity in thinking, philosophy fos- 
ters intellectual flexibility to meet any 
challenge. 

The Department of Philosophy offers a 
choice of three courses of study: 

1. a double concentration for the stu- 
dent who may wish to relate her study of 
philosophy to specialized work in another 
subject area. Within this discipline, the 
student, with her adviser, will work out 
an appropriate sequence of courses that 
emphasizes the student’s interests and an 
integrated plan of study. The double con- 
centration consists of 24 semester hours 
of courses in philosophy and an approved 
concentration in another area. 

2. a concentration with a specializa- 
tion in religious studies. The religious 
studies concentration in philosophy is 
composed of 32 semester hours of 
courses in philosophy, including religious 
studies courses from the Philosophy 
Department offerings, and eight hours of 
intensive independent study on authors or 
issues of interest.* The student is also 
urged to take related courses outside the 
discipline that have been approved by her 
adviser. 

3. a regular concentration. The regu- 
lar concentration in philosophy is com- 
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posed of 32 hours of philosophy courses, 
including eight semester hours of inten- 
sive and individualized independent 
study.* The major includes at least two 
courses in the history of philosophy. The 
history of philosophy sequence includes 
140, 141, 142, 143, and 145. 

These concentrations are designed to 
provide the student with critical under- 
standing of ideas and methods of think- 
ing. Each should prepare the way for 
further postgraduate work not only in 
philosophy, but also in law, theology, 
education, psychology, health fields, and 
public affairs. 


Courses 


Phi. 119-1 Introduction to Comparative 
Religion 4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to the fundamental belief systems 
of Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Islam, and 
Christianity. Ochs. 


Phi. 120-1, 2 Problems of Philosophy 4 sem. hrs. 
An introduction to some of the perennial questions 
of philosophy in light of great philosophers: Who 
are we? What can we know? What can we hope? 
How should we live? Ochs, Park. 


Phi. 121-2 Philosophy of Religion 4 sem. hrs. 

The essential elements of some of the world’s major 
religions, such as Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Taoism, will be examined in terms of content and 
structure. The validity of religious claims will be 
examined in relation to nonreligious factual or 
moral claims. We shall examine such questions as: 
What is it to have religion? What does it presuppose 
and entail? Can one be religious without having a 
particular religion? What is it to search for the 
meaning in life? Park. 


Phi. 122-2 Informal Logic (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 
This course is intended to survey different forms of 
argument and varieties of fallacies often found in 
arguments. Traditional logic, propositional logic, 
and symbolic logic will be examined. The essential 
focus will be on understanding with clarity the 
meaning of different sorts of linguistic expressions 
and, above all, on presenting one’s thought and 
one’s argument with clarity and cogency. Members 
of the Department. 


*The independent study requirement can be met by 


Phl. 250, 255, 290, or a combination of these 
courses. 


Phl. 123-2 Philosophy of Race and Gender 

4 sem. hrs. 

This course in social and political philosophy 
investigates the impact of racism and sexism on 
self-awareness and self-understanding. If I am 
black, a woman, or both, how does the way in 
which others see me affect the way in which I see 
myself? How, moreover, are we to understand the 
impact of racial and sexual oppression on identity 
formation? Readings will include writings by 
Foucault, W.E.B. DuBois, Frantz Fanon, Toni Mor- 
rison, and Simone de Beauvoir. Raymond. 


Phi. 125-1 Moral Issues in Contemporary 
Society 4 sem. hrs. 

This course will examine some of the philosophical 
issues relating to obedience and authority. When is 
authority legitimate? When is disobedience justified? 
What is power? In addition, we will look at particu- 
lar types of authority, including governmental, 
parental, and religious. Members of the Department. 


[Phl. 127-1 Business Ethics 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91 .] 

A consideration of business practices from an 
ethical point of view. Among the questions we 
will address are the following: should the state 
redistribute corporate wealth? Are property rights 
absolute? Is affirmative action morally desirable? 
Should respect for human rights limit the pursuit of 
profit? The goal of this course is to increase appre- 
ciation of the ethical implications of business 
behavior. Raymond. 


[Phil. 128-1 Justice, Equality, and Human 
Rights 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

The course offers an issues-oriented introduction to 
some of the central themes of social and political 
philosophy. Topics include the justification of gov- 
ernment interference in private life, the nature and 
proper scope of liberty, the relationship of justice to 
different economic systems, and the extent of our 
obligations to the state. Members of the Depart- 
ment. 


Phi. 130-2 Ethics 4 sem. hrs. 

The course will focus on the nature of moral value, 
moral conscience, and on the logic of moral judg- 
ment or moral evaluation. Different theories are 
introduced and examined. The course is intended to 
help students begin to explore and evaluate the 
moral decisions they have to make in everyday life. 
Park. 


Phi. 131-2 Ethics of the Helping Professions 

4 sem. hrs. 

This course examines some of the philosophical 
questions relating to the concept of helping: What 
are our obligations to others? Are we ever justified 
in not helping? What is the relation between auton- 
omy and helping? In addition, we shall examine 


individual “helping professions” including medi- 
cine, law, and teaching, and some of the ethical 
questions their practitioners must face. Raymond. 


Phl. 132-2 Philosophy of Art 4 sem. hrs. 

What makes a work of art? What makes it good or 
bad art? What is beauty? What role does art play in 
our being human? Such questions are raised and 
discussed in the light of different theories as they 
are found in classical Greek thinkers as well as in 
contemporary philosophers. Park. 


Phi. 133-1 Oriental Philosophy 4 sem. hrs. 
Emphasis on Hinduism and Taoism as metaphysical 
systems, Buddhism (including Zen Buddhism) as a 
philosophy of life, and Confucianism as a political 
philosophy or as an ethical theory. A Western per- 
spective on these issues will be introduced. Park. 


Phi. 136-1 Philosophy of Human Nature 

4 sem. hrs. 

This course will survey a number of philosophical 
interpretations of human nature, and introduce the 
student to some of the central themes of Western 
philosophy. Topics to be treated include the role of 
eros and sexuality in human existence, the concep- 
tion of the person as a purely thinking subject, the 
relation between mind and body, and the dynamic 
between self and others. Members of the Depart- 
ment. 


Phi. 137-1 Philosophy of Mind 4 sem. hrs. 

Our self-understanding is deeply connected to our 
view of mind. Different analyses of mind offered 
by philosophers, psychologists, and spiritual teach- 
ers will be explored in this class. Ochs. 


Phl. 138-2 Ways of Knowing 4 sem. hrs. 

Different kinds of knowledge, such as scientific, 
artistic, religious, ethical, logical, and practical, are 
examined and distinguished. In doing so, the prob- 
lem of relativity of truth and the relationship 
between our perspective, conditions, and context, 
on the one hand, and the object of knowledge will 
be discussed. In short, the course is designed to find 
an answer to such questions as What is truth? and 
How are reality and our ability of knowing related 
to each other? Park. 


Phi. 140-2 Historical Introduction to Philosophy 
4 sem. hrs. 

Beginning with the first tentative questions— Who 
am I? What is piety? What is love?—we will 
explore the sharpening of these questions and the 
emerging quest for answers through a study of Plato 
and his precursors, Aristotle and his followers. 
Ochs. 


[Phl. 141-2 Medieval Philosophy 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91.] 

The Journey Symbol! will be our entry into the rich 
philosophical world of the Middle Ages. We will 
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explore medieval insights into cosmology, psychol- 
ogy, theology, and the role these insights play in 
medieval philosophy. Ochs. 


Phi. 142-2 Making of the Modern Mind 

4 sem. hrs. 

The modern period in philosophy beginning with 
Descartes and ending with Kant reflects the radical 
changes occurring in society at that time resulting, 
in particular, from the scientific revolution. This 
course analyzes some of those changes, focusing on 
the major philosophical views of the period. It 
examines issues of personal identity, knowledge, 
the existence of God, and the nature of the external 
world. Members of the Department. 


[Phl. 143-2 19th-Century Philosophy 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

What is the relation of worker alienation to political 
revolution; anarchism to utopian visions of society; 
personal despair to human freedom; economic tur- 
moil to unconscious control; wealth to power; and 
subjectivity to truth? This course examines the 
views of 19th-century thinkers including Hegel, 
Marx, Mill, Nietzsche, and Dostoevsky. Staff. 


Phi. 145-1 Existentialism 4 sem. hrs. 

This course examines some of the major themes of 
existentialist thought using the work of Kierke- 
gaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger, Camus, Sartre, de 
Beauvoir, and others. It addresses questions like: 
How does the reality of death affect the meaning of 
life? Is existence absurd? What does it mean to live 
authentically? How does one deal with despair? 
Raymond. 


Phi. 152-1 Philosophy in Literature 4 sem. hrs. 
What has tragedy to do with human limitation and 
the possibility of transcendence? With knowledge 
and morality? Is it wise to cultivate a tragic sense of 
life, or do scientific and technological progress 
make tragedy obsolete? We will discuss these and 
other questions, through the reading of plays, nov- 
els, and short stories. We will also pay attention to 
what some philosophers have said about the mean- 
ing of tragedy for human existence. Members of the 
Department. 


Phi. 156-2 Special Topics in Philosophy of 
Religion 4 sem. hrs. 

Topic for 1990-91: The Bible: A Conceptual 
Approach. The major philosophic issues have all 
been formulated in narrative form in the stories of 
the Bible. We will read the texts, not as literature, 
nor as history, but as a way to confront major 
human concerns: the concept of self, the problem of 
evil, the quest for meaning. Ochs. 


Phi. 158-2 Special Topics in Philosophy 
4 sem. hrs. Members of the Department. 
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[Phi. 226-2 Law and Philosophy 4 sem. hrs. 

Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

An examination of the institution of law from a 
philosophical point of view. Topics to be discussed 
include the nature and definition of law; the relation- 
ship between law and morality; law and religion; 
grounds for obedience to law or civil disobedience; 
justifications of punishment; legal reasoning; justifi- 
cation of the advocacy system; professional ethics of 
lawyers; and Marxist critique of law. 


[Phl. 240-2 Advanced Comparative Religion 
4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

Prereq.: One previous course. 

This course examines the topics of creativity and 
destruction in the Bible. Ochs. 


Phi. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Sustained examination of a topic not covered in the 
regular course offerings. Members of the 
Department. 


Phl. 254-2 Metaphysics: The Creative Imagina- 
tion (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

Our capacity to construe our world, to make sense 
of what is around us, to envision alternatives, and 
to bring about change lies in the power of the imag- 
ination. At the juncture of philosophy, psychology, 
religion, and art is our uniquely human gift of 
imagination. In this course we will examine alterna- 
tive visions of reality offered by different philoso- 
phers, and explore ways of empowering our 
imaginative potential. Ochs. 


Phl. 255-0 Senior Thesis and Seminar 

& sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Directed writing of a thesis and participation in a 
seminar that serves as a forum in which students 
can present the ongoing results of their research to 
their fellow philosophy majors. Members of the 
Department. 


[Phi. 290-2 Philosophy Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: One Phl. 100-level course and one 200- 
level course or consent of the instructor. Not 
offered in 1990-91. ] 

A careful examination of the philosophy of Plato. 


Phl. 450-1, 2 Independent Study: Graduate 
Level 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


Faculty 


Diane Raymond, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Philosophy and Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy 

Carol Ochs, Ph.D. Professor of Philosophy 


Ynhui Park, Ph.D. Professor of Philosophy 


J. Nicole Cosentino, B.A. Secretary to the 
Departments of English and Philosophy 


Physical Education 


Physical Education for First-Year 
Students 

Noncredit. 

Participation in four physical education 
classes is required of all first-year stu- 
dents. For all students entering Simmons 
College in the Continuing Education Pro- 
gram and for other students transferring 
to Simmons with 64 or more credits, an 
automatic waiver of the first-year require- 
ment will be applied. An adapted pro- 
gram to meet the needs of individuals 
with medical restrictions is arranged in 
cooperation with the Health Center. 

The freshman requirement is fulfilled 
through courses that provide opportuni- 
ties for each student to acquire or 
improve skills in the activities of her 
choice, which she can enjoy during and 
after college. The courses scheduled dur- 
ing the two semesters include aerobic and 
modern dance, badminton, fencing, sail- 
ing, squash, racquetball, swimming, ten- 
nis, volleyball, yoga, and jogging. A new 
wellness program has been added to the 
curriculum, and classes are taught both 
semesters. Olmstead, Staley, Lorraine. 


Physical Education for Upperclass 
Students 

While there is no requirement in physical 
education beyond the first year, upper- 
class students may, within the limitations 
of available time and space, elect courses 
from the regular freshman program. 


Faculty 


Sheila Brown, M.S. Director of Athletics and 
Physical Education 

Doris Emery Olmstead, M.Ed. Associate 
Professor of Physical Education 

Ali Kantor, M.S. Special Instructor in Physical 
Education 

Marybeth Lamb, M.S. Special Instructor in Phys- 
ical Education 

Anita Lorraine, B.A. Special Instructor in 
Physical Education 

Ann McDermott, M.S. Special Instructor in Phys- 
ical Education 

Mary Staley, B.S. Special Instructor in Physical 
Education 


Department of Physical 
Therapy 


Physical therapy is a profession that con- 
tributes to meeting the health needs of 
society. The practice of physical therapy 
is directed toward prevention of disabil- 
ity; relief of pain; development, improve- 
ment, or restoration of motor function; 
and maintenance of maximum perfor- 
mance within a person’s capability. 

For students entering as freshmen with 
the career goal of completing a master’s 
degree, the concentration will extend 
over a period of six years. The first three 
years are devoted to fulfilling require- 
ments in the necessary basic natural and 
social sciences, liberal arts, and 
electives. At the end of four years, a stu- 
dent will receive a B.S. degree with a 
concentration in Health Science for Phys- 
ical Therapy; however the completion of 
the master’s degree will be necessary 
before practicing physical therapy. All 
graduates will be eligible to take the 
examination for licensure in all states. 

Throughout the six years at Simmons, 
the student concentrating in health sci- 
ence for physical therapy must meet cer- 
tain personal, academic, and professional 
requirements. These requirements should 
be reviewed by the student periodically to 
insure that all appropriate steps are being 
taken toward reaching her goal. The 
Department of Physical Therapy moni- 
tors the progress of each student during 
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the time she is enrolled in Simmons 
College, and takes appropriate action 
toward those students whose work is not 
meeting program requirements. 

The facilities in the affiliated hospitals 
are such that a limitation must be placed 
on the number of students admitted in a 
given year. If at any time a student’s 
work, conduct, or health is unsatisfac- 
tory, or if the student fails to manifest 
those qualities judged to be essential in 
the practice of physical therapy, it may 
be necessary to withdraw from the con- 
centration. 

Career opportunities exist in hospitals, 
rehabilitation centers, private practice 
settings, military service, and many other 
areas. Specialized areas that require 
expertise in physical therapy are also 
developing further. Graduate work may 
be pursued in physical therapy, or in the 
related fields of medicine, anatomy, 
physiology, psychology, sociology, or 
education. 

Currently the program in physical ther- 
apy is accredited by the American Physi- 
cal Therapy Association. 

A handbook containing information on 
prerequisite courses, academic require- 
ments, student responsibilities, and the 
professional curriculum is available to all 
students interested in, or a part of, the 
curriculum leading to a career in physical 
therapy. 


Prerequisites. Students entering as 
freshmen in the fall must take the follow- 
ing courses during the first three years in 
order to qualify for the concentration in 
Health Science for Physical Therapy: 
Chm. 111 or Chm. 113, Chm. 112 or 
Chm. 114, Bio. 113, Bio. 115, Phy. 110, 
Phy. 111, Psy. 101, one additional psy- 
chology course, Bio. 231, Bio. 232, and 
Mth. 108. Prior to the senior year, each 
student must have completed a certified 
course in cardiopulmonary resuscitation. 

In general, electives should be chosen 
outside the area of science, but in accor- 
dance with general interests. 
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Requirements. The following courses 

are required for the concentration in 

Health Science for Physical Therapy. (A 

full list of the courses required for the 

master’s degree are listed on page 159.) 

PT 340 Principles of Neurokinesiology 

PT 305 Principles of Disease & 
Disability 

PT 331 PT inthe Health Care System I * 

PT 355 Introduction to Research 

PT 310 Dynamics of Human 
Movement I 

PT 320 Principles of PT Practice 

PT 357 Directed Research* 

PT 341 Advanced Human Anatomy 


Courses 
Classes in physical therapy are not open to students 
in any of the college’s other programs. 

The courses must be taken in sequence, i.e., 
each course listed in the first semester must be com- 
pleted before taking courses in the second semester; 
the courses listed in the second semester must be 
completed prior to taking courses offered in the 
second year and thereafter. 


PT 340-1 Principles of Neurokinesiology 

4 sem. hrs. 

This introductory course will present a basis for the 
study of the histological and functional manifesta- 
tions of the human neuromuscular system. Through 
lecture and laboratory work, this course will exam- 
ine the inter-relationships between the nervous sys- 
tem and the musculoskeletal system which take 
place to produce normal movement. Palmer. 


PT 305-1 Principles of Disease and Disability 

4 sem. hrs. 

In this course the student will explore the nature 
and causes of disease. The characteristics of various 
diseases will be viewed considering the unit of the 
cell as the basis of disease. Through lecture and 
discussion, the student will further examine the 
response of the individual to pain and abnormal 
function. Pharmacological interventions will be 
examined through the study of basic drug groups, 
and their characteristic actions. Heller. 


PT 331-1 PT in the Health Care System I 

4 sem. hrs. 

Through the process of observation of physical 
therapists and other health care professionals, this 
course introduces the student to the profession of 


*Meets the Independent Learning Requirement 


physical therapy and its relationship within the 
health care system. Seminars and discussions will 
guide the student in developing professional inter- 
personal skills and personal values and beliefs as a 
basis for clinical practice. Foord. 


PT 355-1 Introduction to Research 4 sem. hrs. 
This course focuses on the use of scientific method 
to validate the efficacy of physical therapy practice. 
Students learn concepts required to critically ana- 
lyze research literature, formulate researchable 
questions, develop research designs, and apply sta- 
tistical tests. Coursework includes application of 
computerized statistical packages. Goodgold- 
Edwards. 


PT 310-2 Dynamics of Human Movement I 

6 sem. hrs. 

This course introduces the student to the analysis of 
normal movement, posture, and gait. Through 
lecture, discussion, and laboratory exercises, the 
student will learn to apply the principles of neuro- 
muscular physiology and exercise physiology. 
Lecture and laboratory will explore the principles of 
biomechanics; laboratory activities will focus on 
analysis of normal muscle and joint function 
through observation and palpation and application 
of biomechanical principles. Palmer, Jette, Wiesel. 


PT 320-2 Principles of Physical Therapy Practice 
2 sem. hrs. 

The conceptual basis for the application of thera- 
peutic exercise will be presented through an exami- 
nation of the principles of therapeutic exercise and 
motor learning. The student will also be introduced 
to the forms and functions of the medical record, 
including the use of the data base and the S.O.A.P. 
note. Wiesel. 


PT 341-2 Advanced Human Anatomy 4 sem. hrs. 
The focus of this course is on the interrelationship 
of the structures of the human body. The student 
will, through cadaver dissection, examine the 
human neuromuscular and skeletal systems and the 
characteristics of joint structure. Based on this 
study, the student will develop an understanding of 
the interdependence among these systems in order 
to produce normal movement. Palmer. 


PT 357-2 Directed Research I 4 sem. hrs. 

This course is divided into two parts: (a) classroom 
discussions and presentations, and (b) group work 
under the mentorship of a faculty research adviser. 
Students develop a research project, complete a 
preliminary review of the literature on their topic, 
and write a research proposal. Goodgold-Edwards. 


Faculty 


Janice E. Toms, P.T., M.Ed. Professor of Physi- 
cal Therapy and Chairman of the Department of 
Physical Therapy 


M. Lynn Palmer, P.T., Ph.D. Professor of Physi- 
cal Therapy 

Diane Jette, P.T., M.S. Associate Professor of 
Physical Therapy 

Lynn Foord, P.T., M.S. M.Ed., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Physical Therapy and Coordinator of Clini- 
cal Education 

Shelley Goodgold-Edwards, P.T., D.Sc. Assistant 
Professor of Physical Therapy 


Linda Smith Administrative Assistant for the 
Department of Physical Therapy 


Adjunct Faculty 


Lynne Wiesel, P.T., M.S. Adjunct Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Therapy 

Deborah Heller, P.T., M.S. Adjunct Instructor in 
Physical Therapy 

Michele Hughes, P.T., B.S. Special Instructor in 
Physical Therapy 

Sharon Marich, P.T., B.S. Special Instructor in 
Physical Therapy 

Catherine Walls, P.T., M.S. Special Instructor in 
Physical Therapy 

Thomas Walshe, M.D. Lecturer in Neurology 


Department of Physics 


Physics probes the basic laws governing 
the physical universe from the realm of 
the galaxies to the subatomic microcosm. 
Its fundamental principles apply to these 
worlds and to chemical and biological 
systems as well. The subfields of physics 
(such as optics, electromagnetism, and 
nuclear physics) provide an understanding 
of the phenomena of our physical envi- 
ronment, and underlie the common tech- 
nology that increasingly forms part of that 
environment. 

The physics curriculum is designed to 
give physics concentrators a strong prep- 
aration in the various subfields of phys- 
ics, and to allow concentrators in other 
sciences to pursue the application of 
physical principles to their own fields of 
study. Physics concentrators prepare for 
careers in teaching or research; graduate 
study is required for college teaching and 
senior research positions. 

The physics courses are divided into 
three levels: introductory (with course 
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numbers in the 100’s), intermediate 
(numbered in the 120’s), and advanced 
(numbered in the 130’s). Phy. 110, 111, 
and 115 are designed as introductory 
courses for nonscience students and for 
science students with little mathematical 
preparation. Also for nonscience students 
are introductory courses in astronomy 
and geology. Phy. 112, 113 is the begin- 
ning course for science concentrators. At 
a somewhat higher level and more math- 
ematical than the other introductory 
courses, it is a preprequisite to the inter- 
mediate and advanced courses. In addi- 
tion, there is an introductory sequence of 
courses in electronics and microcomput- 
ers, CS 118, 121, given in conjunction 
with the Computer Science Program. 
Students interested in other computer 
science courses should consult page 139. 

Mth. 120 and Phy. 112, 113 are pre- 
requisite to most intermediate courses. 
Each advanced course extends the work 
of one of the intermediate courses, and is 
designed for the physics major or minor 
who wishes to pursue in depth some sub- 
field of physics. The decision as to which 
intermediate and advanced courses are 
given each year is made in response to 
the needs of the students. 


Concentration in Physics 

The required courses are Mth. 110, 111, 
and 120; Phy. 112, 113; either Phy. 125 
or Mth. 121; and six more semester 
courses in physics, for a total of 12 
semester-long courses in mathematics 
and physics. Of the total of 12 semester- 
long courses, one or two will be indepen- 
dent study in physics. 


Joint Concentrations 

Joint concentrations are available for 
student who wish a career in a related 
field, such as astronomy, mathematics, or 
chemistry. Such concentrations can be 
worked out in consultation with a Physics 
Department adviser. An example of a 
concentration that combines mathematics 
and physics is the following: Mth. 110, 
111, Calculus I, II; Phy. 112, 113, Fun- 
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damentals of Physics; Mth. 120, Calcu- 
lus II; Mth. 121, Calculus IV, or Phy. 
125, Calculus in the Physical Sciences; 
two intermediate physics courses (num- 
bered in the 120’s); two more math 
courses above Mth. 111; and two more 
courses in physics and/or mathematics. 

Another example of a physics-related 
program is one leading to a career in 
astronomy. A good undergraduate prepa- 
ration for astronomy is a physics or 
math-physics concentration, plus a 
course in astronomy and a course in 
chemistry. 

In cooperation with Dartmouth 
College and Boston University, Simmons 
offers bachelor’s degree programs in 
engineering, which are described on page 
147. 


Prerequisites. In order to concentrate in 
physics, a student must complete Phy. 
112, 113 and Mth. 110, 111 by the end 
of the second year and Mth. 120 by the 
middle of the third year. 


Courses 
Astronomy 


Ast. 110-2 Introduction to Astronomy 

4 sem. hrs. 

The structure and evolution of the universe, the 
galaxies, the stars, and the solar system. Galaxy 
types, star types, stellar measurements, the physics 
of stars, and the mechanics of satellites. Field trips 
and laboratory. 


Geology 


[Geo. 110-1 Introduction to Geology 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91.] 

The structure, history, and development of earth’s 
crust, including such topics as weathering and ero- 
sion, volcanism, plate techtronics, and mountain 
building. The dating and mapping of past events. 
Field trips and laboratory. 


Physics 


[Phy. 105-1 The Way Things Work: Physics and 
Technology in the Everyday World 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91. ]} 

Through a “hands-on” investigation of home wir- 
ing, plumbing and heating systems, solar power, 
automobile engines, supermarket laser scanners, 
VCRs, remote control devices, burglar alarms, 


etc., the student will learn how many of today’s 
technological devices work, together with the 
underlying physical principles that govern them. 
The aim of this course is to provide both an insight 
into the fundamentals of modern technology and 
practical experience in dealing with real systems 
found in daily life. Goldberg. 


Phy. 110-1, 111-2 Introductory Physics 

4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: secondary school algebra. (Phy. 110 is 
prereq. to Phy. 111.) 

The fundamentals of physics for students with little 
mathematical preparation. Does not serve as a pre- 
requisite for further work in physics. Topics will be 
drawn from mechanics, electricity and magnetism, 
waves and optics, and modern physics. Weekly 
laboratory. 


Phy. 112-1, 113-2 Fundamentals of Physics 

4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq. or concurrent: Mth. 110, 111. (Phy. 112 is 
prereq. to Phy. 113.) 

Concentration on the subjects of mechanics and 
electricity and magnetism, on the concepts of parti- 
cle and field, motion, mass, force, energy, and 
momentum. Additional material drawn from kinetic 
theory, heat and thermodynamics, waves, and 
optics. The first course in physics for science 
majors. Weekly laboratory. 


The following courses are offered when student 
enrollments warrant: 


[Phy. 115-1 Nuclear Energy 4 sem. hrs.| 

A critical consideration of the relative merits 
(including availability, cost, pollution, safety) of 
competing energy sources (fission, fusion, fossil 
fuel, hydroelectric, geothermal, solar), with 
emphasis on the physics of nuclear energy (atomic 
and nuclear structure, radioactivity, radiation detec- 
tion, nuclear fission and fusion, nuclear reactors). 
Occasional laboratory. 


[Phy. 120 Waves and Optics 4 sem. hrs.] 

Prereq.: Phy. 113. 

The properties of waves, such as reflection, refrac- 
tion, interference, diffraction, and polarization, 
with string, water, acoustic, and electromagnetic 
waves used as examples. Emphasis will be on light. 
Weekly laboratory. 


[Phy. 121 Modern Physics 4 sem. hrs.| 

Prereq.: Phy. 113 and Mth. 120. 

The wave and particle natures of light and matter, 
relativity, and introduction to quantum theory. Top- 
ics selected from atomic, nuclear, solid state, and 
statistical physics. Weekly laboratory. 


[Phy. 122 Mechanics 4 sem. hrs. | 

Prereq.: Phy. 113 or consent of the instructor. 
Prereq. or concurrent: Mth. 120. 

The fundamental principles of Newtonian mechan- 
ics: the conservation laws; topics in the dynamics of 
a particle, including oscillations and central force 
motion; and the dynamics of a system of particles. 
Occasional laboratory. 


[Phy. 123 Electricity and Magnetism 

4 sem. hrs.| 

Prereq.: Phy. 113 and Mth. 120. 

The basic laws and principles of electromagnetism. 
Electrostatics, steady currents, magnetic fields of 
electric currents, Faraday’s law of induction, alter- 
nating current circuits, and Maxwell’s equations. 
Occasional laboratory. 


[Phy. 124 Thermodynamics and Statistical 
Physics 4 sem. hrs.] 

Prereq.: Phy. 113 and Mth. 120. 

The statistical description of macroscopic systems. 
Equilibrium and irreversibility; heat and tempera- 
ture; and the first, second, and third laws of thermo- 
dynamics. Occasional laboratory. 


[Phy. 125 Calculus in the Physical Sciences 

4 sem. hrs.| 

Prereq.: Phy. 112 and Mth. 120. 

Topics in calculus studied for their applications to 
physical systems, such as line and surface integrals. 
Stokes’s and Green’s theorems, ordinary differen- 
tial equations, and Fourier series. 


[Phy. 126 Electronics 4 sem. hrs.] 

Prereq.: Phy. 113 or 119. 

Diodes and transistors; diode and transistor models 
and circuits. Analysis of linear circuits and sys- 
tems, response functions, and frequency response. 
Applications, including such topics as modulation 
and detection, noise, transducers, and instrumenta- 
tion. Weekly laboratory. 


[Phy. 131 Quantum Theory and Applications 

4 sem. hrs.| 

Prereq.: Phy. 121 and Mth. 121 or Phy. 125. 

The basic concepts of nonrelativistic quantum 
mechanics. Quantum states, measurement, and the 
uncertainty principle. State vectors and operators. 
Wave mechanics and matrix mechanics. Bound 
states and scattering problems. Applications to top- 
ics selected from atomic, molecular, and solid state 
physics. 


[Phy. 132 Advanced Mechanics 4 sem. hrs.] 
Prereq.: Phy. 122 and Mth. 121 or Phy. 125. 
Topics chosen from rigid body motion, moving 
coordinate systems, Lagrange’s equations, small 
oscillations, normal modes, continuous media, and 
relativistic mechanics. 
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[Phy. 133 Advanced Electromagnetism 

4 sem. hrs.| 

Prereq.: Phy. 123 and Mth. 121 or Phy. 125. 
Maxwell’s equations, electromagnetic waves, fields 
and potentials of a moving charge, radiating sys- 
tems, electric and magnetic properties of matter, 
and introduction to relativistic electrodynamics. 


[Phy. 135 Mathematical Methods of Physics 

4 sem. hrs. | 

Prereq.: Phy. 113 and Mth. 121 or Phy. 125. 
Topics used in advanced physics and chemistry 
courses, emphasizing applications. Typical subjects 
include vector analysis, the Sturm-Liouville prob- 
lem, special functions, Fourier integrals, partial 
differential equations, calculus of variations, and 
complex integration. 


Phy. 199 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


Phy. 250 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


Phy. 255 Research in Physics: Senior Thesis 

& sem. hrs. 

Offered by arrangement only. 

An investigation of some special topic involving a 
search of the literature; may involve some experi- 
mental work culminating in a thesis. Members of 

the Department. 


Faculty 


***EKdward Prenowitz, M.A. Professor of Physics, 


Chairman of the Department of Physics, and 
Coordinator of the Computer Science Program 


Katie Tyler, A.A.S. Secretary for the departments 
of Mathematics and Physics 


Department of Political Science 


The field of political science is divided 
into four subfields: American Politics, 
Comparative Politics, International Poli- 
tics, and Political Theory. Collectively, 
courses in these areas introduce students 
to the study of the institutions of govern- 
ment, the processes of decision making 
(domestic and international), the content 
of these decisions (public policy), and 
their impact on society. The field of polit- 
ical science is also concerned with ques- 


***On sabbatical leave second semester 1990-9]. 
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tions of how governments should be con- 
stituted and how politics should be 
carried out. 

The study of political science has tra- 
ditionally provided a solid foundation for 
careers in government (national, state, 
and local), diplomacy, law, and business, 
as well as in teaching and journalism. For 
this reason, students often choose to 
combine a concentration in political sci- 
ence with one of a wide variety of other 
concentrations, such as communications, 
economics, English, history, manage- 
ment, psychology, and sociology. 

The curriculum in the Department of 
Political Science consists of four intro- 
ductory courses, a wide variety of topics 
courses, and several advanced seminars. 
Students in the department are encour- 
aged to undertake internships in govern- 
ment offices and interest groups at the 
national, state, and local level. They also 
have the opportunity to pursue indepen- 
dent research with individual professors. 
A limited number of juniors are able to 
spend a semester at the Washington 
Semester of the American University, 
Washington, D.C. The department also 
encourages students to engage in political 
science studies abroad. 


Concentration in Political Science 


Requirements. All concentrators are 
required to take the following four intro- 
ductory courses in the four subfields of 
political science, plus PolS. 230. 


PolS. 101 Introduction to American 
Politics 

PolS. 102 Introduction to International 
Politics 

PolS. 103 Introduction to Political 
Theory 

PolS. 104 Introduction to Comparative 
Politics 

PolS. 230 Modern Political Theory 


Students must also take: 


Eco. 100, 101 Principles of Economics 
Political science electives, 12 semester 
hours, including one political science 
seminar. 

The College degree requirement of 
eight semester hours of independent 
learning may be met by PolS. 250, 255, 
270, 280, or any seminar offered by the 
Department. The independent study 
requirement may also be met with one 
course from another department. These 
eight semester hours (with the exception 
of a seminar) are in addition to the 40 
semester hours required in the political 
science concentration. 


Honors in Political Science. An honors 
program is offered to qualified students 
who fulfill the College requirements as 
designated on page 30 and who have at 
least a B average in political science. A 
student must submit a proposal to the 
Department for approval. 

In addition to the courses listed above, 
an honors candidate is also required to 
complete satisfactorily PolS. 255, 
Directed Study: Senior Thesis. 


Courses 


[IDS 105-1 Contours of Western Marxism 
4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

Please see page 31 for course description. 
Kuh, Gilson. 


Survey Courses 


PolS. 101-1, 2 Introduction to American Politics 
4 sem. hrs. 

Analysis of the institutional development of Ameri- 
can national government, emphasizing the Presi- 
dency, Congress, and the Supreme Court. Special 
attention to the political process, parties, pressure 
groups, and the bureaucracy. Gilson, Weil. 


PolS. 102-1, 2 Introduction to International 
Politics 4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to the patterns of relations among 
states, both conflictual and cooperative. The rela- 
tions between the superpowers, and between the 
superpowers and the Third World, will be exam- 
ined. Students will take part in a simulation of an 
international crisis. Miner. 


PolS. 103-1 Introduction to Political Theory 

4 sem. hrs. 

Analysis of classic texts of antiquity through the 
Renaissance, with reference to issues of equality, 
authority, political knowledge, power, and the 
appearance of a science of politics. Readings from 
Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, the Bible, Martin 
Luther, and Machiavelli. Gilson. 


PolS. 104-1, 2 Introduction to Comparative 
Politics 4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to the study of governments other 
than the United States. Governments selected for 
study include Great Britain, France, the Soviet 
Union, the People’s Republic of China, and Egypt. 
Beattie. 


Topics Courses 


[PolS. 210 Public Administration 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91. ] 

Enrollment: not open to freshmen. 

Basic principles, practices, and problems of admin- 
istrative organization and management in modern 
American governmental units. Weil. 


PolS. 211-2 The Politics of Cities 4 sem. hrs. 
Evaluation of the development of cities. Discussion 
of informal processes that link informal demands to 
formal institutional process; emphasis is on political 
parties and interest and ethnic groups. Evaluation of 
the impact of urban programs, such as schooling, 
welfare, etc. Weil. 


PolS. 212-2 The American Congress 4 sem. hrs. 
An introduction to the history and operational 
dynamics of the Congress. One section will analyze 
the processes of the House of Representatives; the 
second will examine the dynamics of the Senate. 
The final section will concentrate on Congressional- 
Executive relations and domestic and foreign policy 
making. Weil. 


[PolS. 214-2 Constitutional Law: The Modern 
Court 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 
Analysis of the Supreme court’s decisions in the last 
two decades, with emphasis on those cases dealing 
with civil, political, and social questions. Consider- 
ation of the Warren Court and its impact on Ameri- 
can government and society. 


PolS. 215-1 The Politics of Race and Ethnicity 

4 sem. hrs. 

This course examines the changing patterns of 
incorporation of ethnic and racial minorities in 
American politics, beginning with a survey of eth- 
nic and racial politics from the 19th century through 
the 1960s. Next, the course focuses on the politics 
of the post-Civil Rights era, looking at national- 
level politics, urban ethnic and racial politics, and 
the development of Hispanic politics. The course 
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concludes with an examination of key economic 
and social welfare policy issues that affect minority 
and ethnic politics. Gilson. 


[PolS. 216-1 The American Presidency 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

This course presents an examination of the presi- 
dential nomination and electoral processes, a survey 
of the executive branch of government, and an anal- 
ysis of that branch’s relationship to the other institu- 
tions of American government. In addition, patterns 
of presidential decision-making are studied through 
reference to specific cases; e.g., the Cuban missile 
crisis, U.S. involvement in Vietnam, and the Iran- 
Contra affair. Weil. 


PolS. 217-2 American Public Policy 4 sem. hrs. 
This course will investigate the development of pub- 
lic policy in the U.S., emphasizing how patterns of 
political power shape and are shaped in turn by state 
intervention. Various social and economic policies of 
the U.S. will be looked at as illustrations of these 
processes (examples might include health policy, 
industrial policy, environmental policy). Weil. 


PolS. 218-1 Parties and Elections 4 sem. hrs. 
The nature of political parties and their relationship 
to political competition in the United States will be 
examined. The function of parties, alternative 
mechanisms of interest representation, and recent 
American electoral events will be among the topics 
covered in the course. Weil. 


[PolS. 219-2 Gender and Politics 4 sem. hrs. 

Not offered in 1990-91.] 

This course will consider the role of gender in 
American politics, including past and present 
efforts on behalf of the collective political interests 
of women; and investigate the ways in which femi- 
nist and New Right women define their interests 
and analyze the processes by which they organize to 
pursue those interests. 


PolS. 220-1 International Organization and Law 
4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to the problems and processes of 
international organizations. Analysis of the issues 
dealt with by international organizations and the 
reasons for their successes and failures. Miner. 


PolS. 221-1 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (DWC) 

4 sem. hrs. 

This course will examine the political dimensions 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict. The course will analyze 
the interests and objectives of all the major parties 
in the conflict, ranging from its impact on Israeli 
society and the Palestinians to the concerns of other 
regional and superpower actors. Beattie. 


PolS. 230-2 Modern Political Theory 

4 sem. hrs. 

Analyzes the major thinkers from the Enlighten- 
ment through the 19th century. Beginning with 
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Hobbes and ending with Mill, Marx, Freud, and 
Weber, the course will emphasize modern concep- 
tions of individuals as political actors and the issues 
of politics in a mass society. Readings from 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Mill, Marx, Nietzsche, 
Freud, and Weber. Gilson. 


PolS. 231-2 20th-Century Political Thought 

and Liberalism 4 sem. hrs. 

This course focuses on the 20th-century debate 
about liberalism, with reference to its theoretical 
antecedents. The course begins with an analysis of 
the foundations of liberalism as found in Locke, 
Kant, and Mill. The balance of the course will be 
spent looking at the arguments for and against 
rights-based liberalism. Readings from Locke, 
Rousseau, Kant, Mill, Rawls, MacIntyre, Dworkin, 
and Arendt. Gilson. 


PolS. 232-1 American Political Thought, 1600- 
1865 4 sem. hrs. 

This course surveys American political thought 
from the writings of the Puritans through the Civil 
War. It begins with the founding and “invention” of 
America, and considers the Puritan sense of mis- 
sion, ethical and rationalist arguments for revolu- 
tion, and the framing of the Constitution. The 
second part of the course addresses what Emerson 
called the “American newness,” concluding with 
the division caused by the fight over slavery. Read- 
ings from the Puritans, Paine, the Federalists, Jef- 
ferson, Adams, Jackson, Grimke, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, and Lincoln. Gilson. 


PolS. 233-2 American Political Thought, 1865- 
Present 4 sem. hrs. 

Focuses on America as it emerges from Reconstruc- 
tion and grows into maturity following World War 
I. The course will have two central interests: first, 
the problem of American identity raised by issues 
such as nativism, urbanization, immigration, race, 
and the country’s rise to a world power; second, the 
evolution of American attitudes toward government 
and politics. Gilson. 


PolS. 240-2 Soviet Politics 4 sem. hrs. 

An examination of the Soviet political system. Par- 
ticular attention will be paid to the role of the Com- 
munist part in policy making and the relationship of 
the party to the state. In addition, the development 
and future of the Soviet political system will be 
considered. Miner. 


[PolS. 241-1 Latin American Politics 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91.] 

Focuses on the political development of Latin 
America in the 20th century. Topics include popu- 
lism, revolutionary movements, bureaucratic- 
authoritarian regimes, and the prospects for 
redemocratization. The course concludes with a 
discussion of the effects of American foreign policy 
on the region. 


[PolS. 242-1 Government and Politics of Africa 
4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. ] 

An examination of politics, economy, and society 
in post-colonial Africa, with emphasis on the con- 
tinuing influence of colonialism on the problems 
and prospects of establishing and maintaining stable 
political communities and economic development, 
and on the role of the African countries in regional 
and international politics. 


PolS. 243-2 Middle Eastern Politics 4 sem. hrs. 
This course will provide a thorough introduction to 
the politics of the Middle East (Near East and North 
Africa). Emphasis will be placed on the search for 
legitimacy by the Arab regimes, the resurgence of 
Islamic fundamentalism, and the politics of Israel. 
Beattie. 


[PolS. 244-2 Political Development 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91 .] 

An analysis of the causes and processes of political 
development. Major theories of political develop- 
ment will be examined and applied to various Third 
World countries. 


[PolS. 246-2 Politics of Western Europe 4 sem. 
hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 

Provides an overview of the politics of Western 
Europe. Key issues to be dealt with from a compar- 
ative perspective include political institution- 
building, varying modes of interest representation, 
and challenges facing Western Europe today. 


Seminars 


PolS. 320-2 Seminar on Soviet-American Secu- 
rity Issues 4 sem. hrs. 

An examination of the theories and realities of 
nuclear strategy and arms control. Current issues 
and controversies will be explored. Miner. 


[PolS. 330-2 Seminar on Marxist Political 
Thought 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 

An analytical and historical study of Marx and 
Marxist thought through the examination of sam- 
ples of his work, as well as that of revisionists. Top- 
ics to be discussed include historical materialism, 
alienation, ideology, capitalist contradictions, state 
and revolution, intellectuals’ roles, hegemony, and 
critical theory. Gilson. 


PolS. 335-1 Seminar: American Political 
Thought 4 sem. hrs. 

This course will take a broad historical perspective 
on the ideas that have influenced the “invention of 
America.” Beginning in the Puritan period, and 
moving through the 19th century to the decade 
before the First World War, we will focus on the 
nature of community in the United States, the polit- 
ical “mission” which such a community establishes 
for itself, and the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Readings for the course will be from a variety of 


sources, including philosophical essays and novels 
which participate in the period’s political debate. 
Gilson. 


[PolS. 340-2 Seminar on Elites 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered in 1990-91.] 

This seminar is designed to familiarize students 
with elite theories and empirical works on elites in a 
broad range of countries. Special attention will be 
paid to charismatic and revolutionary world figures 
such as Roosevelt, DeGaulle, Meir, and Indira 
Ghandhi. Beattie. 


Independent Learning 


PolS. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Open to students in political science wishing to do 
advanced work with a member of the Department. 
Members of the Department. 


PolS. 255-1, 2 Directed Study: Senior Thesis 

4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Required for honors in political science. Includes 
oral examination. Members of the Department. 


PolS. 270-1, 2 Internship 8 or 16 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

For students in political science who engage in 
supervised on-the-job experience in some govern- 
ment agency, or with a political office holder or 
office seeker. Internships are located in the Greater 
Boston area; only under exceptional circumstances 
and with permission of the Department may intern- 
ships take place outside of Greater Boston. Intern- 
ships are not permitted in the summer. 


PolS. 280-1, 2 Field Work 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Similar to an internship, but requires a slightly dif- 
ferent emphasis (on research) and a shorter commit- 
ment of time. Field work placements are in the 
Greater Boston area. 


Faculty 


Nancy Haggard Gilson, Ph.D. Assistant Professor 
of Political Science and Acting Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science 

Deborah Nutter Miner, Ph.D. Associate Professor 
of Political Science and Coordinator of the Interna- 
tional Relations Program 


+7Kirk Beattie, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Political 


Science 
Larry Weil, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Political 
Science 


Rita Oriani Secretary for the departments of Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, and Sociology 


+tOn special leave first semester 1990-91. 


Department of Psychology 


Psychology offers the student an opportu- 
nity to explore a variety of issues 
involved in the study and understanding 
of human behavior and experience. 
These include physiological functioning, 
a prolonged period of emotional and 
intellectual development, our complex 
learning capacities, and existence in a 
sociocultural surrounding. Since psycho- 
logical approaches to the study of human 
behavior are varied and diverse, the stu- 
dent will encounter a number of ways of 
viewing and analyzing behavior, each of 
which makes its particular contribution to 
the field. The challenge of and interest in 
psychology lie in the opportunity it pre- 
sents to the student to grow as a person, 
to come to understand herself and others, 
and to gain systematic knowledge of 
human behavior as a whole. 

Concentrators in psychology may seek 
employment in a wide variety of posi- 
tions after graduation. Possible positions 
include test administrator, research 
worker, counselor, personnel interviewer, 
or case aide. If a student selects appropri- 
ate courses, she may work in a school 
system testing children, work as a reha- 
bilitation or psychiatric counselor, teach 
psychology in a secondary school, or 
work in agencies of the state or federal 
government. Psychology graduates may 
work as researchers in such areas as 
physiological psychology, medicine, 
child development, business administra- 
tion, survey research, clinical psychol- 
ogy, or human factors. 

A graduate degree in psychology is a 
prerequisite for teaching at the college 
level; for directing basic or applied 
research; and for working as a psycho- 
therapist. 

Combining a concentration in psychol- 
ogy with a concentration or sequence of 
courses in some other discipline may 
open the way to interesting careers. At 
the present time, there are established 
sequences in quantitative psychology that 
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combine mathematics and psychology; in 
art therapy that combine art and psychol- 
ogy; in computer science and psychol- 
ogy; and in biological psychology. Other 
fields that recent students have combined 
with psychology successfully are educa- 
tion, management, communications, phi- 
losophy, and English. For specific 
sequences that integrate psychology with 
other fields for particular purposes, a 
student should consult with the Psychol- 
ogy Chairman or her adviser. An under- 
graduate psychology concentration can 
also be good preparation for graduate 
work in other areas, including organiza- 
tional psychology, social work, hospital 
administration, educational counseling, 
human engineering, computer science, 
law, and public health. 

A program leading to the Master of 
Arts in Teaching, offered jointly with the 
Department of Education and Human 
Services, is open to qualified concentra- 
tors interested in teaching psychology at 
the high school level. 


Concentration in Psychology 


Requirements. The relatively small 
required core of courses makes psychol- 
ogy an ideal concentration to combine in 
various ways with applied and related 
areas, such as management, education, 
biology, computer science, etc. The 
required courses are as follows: 


Mth. 108 Introductory Statistics 

Psy. 101 Introduction to Psychology 

Psy. 131 Physiological Psychology 

Psy. 133 The Analysis of Behavior 

Psy. 352 History and Systems of 
Psychology 


To insure that students receive sufficient 
breadth across substantive areas, as well 
as some depth within at least one area, 
the Department also requires that each 
concentrator successfully complete a 
minimum of five courses (20 semester 
hours), with at least one course chosen 
for each of the following areas: 


Basic Processes 

Psy. 243 Learning and Cognition 
Psy. 246 Psychology of Motivation 
Psy. 247 Perception 


Social and Developmental 

Psy. 235 Developmental Psychology 
Psy. 236 Psychology of Adolescence 
Psy. 248 Social Psychology 


Clinical and Personality 

Psy. 230 Theories of Personality 

Psy. 231 The Nature of Abnormal 
Behavior 

Psy. 241 Assessment of Individual 
Differences 


Upper Level: Theory and Application 

Psy. 338 Statistical Methods in 
Psychological Research 

Psy. 342 Seminar in Clinical 
Psychology 

Psy. 344 Seminar in Freud 

Psy. 349 Social and Emotional 
Development 


Upper Level: Research and Application 
Psy. 332 Research and Application in 


Biopsychology 

Psy. 333 Research in Cognitive 
Processes 

Psy. 348 Research and Application in 
Social Psychology 


Thus, each psychology concentrator 
must complete 36 semester hours in psy- 
chology, as well as four hours in statis- 
tics. In addition to these 40 semester 
hours, all concentrators must satisfy the 
College requirement of eight semester 
hours of independent learning. Normally, 
at least four hours of independent learn- 
ing should be in psychology. One course 
from the Upper-Level Research and 
Application category may be counted as 
independent learning, provided it is fol- 
lowed by related work in Psy. 250. Psy. 
280, Field Work in a Psychological Set- 
ting, is a one-year course that meets the 
all-College requirement for independent 
learning. 


Electives. In addition to taking courses 
from the required areas listed above, stu- 
dents are encouraged to choose from 
among the following: 


Special Areas 
Psy. 199 Individual Study in 
Psychology 


Psy. 220 The Psychology of Women 

Psy. 237 The Psychological and Socio- 
cultural Aspects of Aging 

Psy. 245 Appetite, Obesity, and Eating 
Disorders 

Psy. 336 Seminar in the Psychology of 
the Disturbed Child and Ado- 
lescent 

Psy. 353 Individual Intelligence 
Testing 


Prerequisites. Psy. 101, Introduction to 
Psychology, is a prerequisite for all other 
courses offered by the Department of 
Psychology. 


Recommendations. Students consider- 
ing a concentration in psychology are 
advised to take Psy. 101, Introduction to 
Psychology, and Mth. 108, Introductory 
Statistics, during their freshman year. 
The order in which these courses are 
taken is not important. Because some 
background in natural science is of sig- 
nificant value to students who plan a 
career in psychology, they are advised to 
consider at least one course in biology, 
chemistry, or physics. 

In general, the Department encourages 
flexible and individualized course plan- 
ning of electives both within and without 
the field of psychology. Students should 
consult the Department Chairman or their 
adviser to arrange programs that meet 
their particular needs. The following 
examples may serve as a guide to plan- 
ning an appropriate program. 


1. A student planning a career working 
with children, such as early childhood 
education, counseling, child guidance, or 
research, should take Psy. 235, Develop- 
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mental Psychology; Psy. 241, Assess- 
ment of Individual Differences; Psy. 349, 
Social and Emotional Development. 


2. A student planning a career in a hospi- 
tal setting or one in which physiological 
research may be involved should take 
Psy. 247, Perception; Psy. 332, Research 
and Applications in Biopsychology; rele- 
vant courses in biology and/or chemistry 
are recommended. 


3. A student who is interested in a career 
in behavioral research, human factors, 
computer-based instruction, or computer 
science should take Psy. 338, Statistical 
Methods in Psychological Research, and 
at least two of the following: Psy. 243, 
Learning and Cognition; Psy. 246, 
Psychology of Motivation; Psy. 247, 
Perception; and Psy. 333, Research in 
Cognitive Processes. Students are also 
encouraged to attain some competence in 
relevant areas of mathematics or com- 
puter science. 


4. A student with career interests in the 
clinical and personality area should take 
either Psy. 230, Theories of Personality, 
Psy. 231, The Nature of Abnormal 
Behavior, or both. In addition, Psy. 241, 
Assessment of Individual Differences, 
Psy. 342, Seminar in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, and Psy. 344, Seminar in Freud, are 
recommended. 


5. A student planning a career in social 
service or human resource development 
should choose her psychology electives 
from among the following courses: Psy. 
230, Theories of Personality; Psy. 231, 
The Nature of Abnormal Behavior; Psy. 
237, The Psychological and Sociocultural 
Aspects of Aging; Psy. 241, Assessment 
of Individual Differences; Psy. 246, Psy- 
chology of Motivation; Psy. 248, Social 
Psychology; Psy. 344, Seminar in Freud; 
and Psy. 348, Research and Application 
in Social Psychology. 
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Honors in Psychology. Candidates for 
honors in psychology are expected to 
fulfill the College requirements as desig- 
nated on page 30. 

In addition to the courses described in 
the concentration in psychology, the 
honors student must complete Psy. 255, 
Honors Program: Senior Thesis. This 
course will also satisfy four semester 
hours of the independent study require- 
ment. 


Joint Concentration in Psychobiology 


Students with interests in both biology 


and psychology may wish to choose the 
concentration in Psychobiology. Psycho- 
biology draws from the physical, social, 
mathematical, and life sciences to 
address intriguing and difficult issues 
related to behavior and experience. This 
young but maturing field is yielding 
exciting new discoveries regarding the 
biological basis of behavior, conscious 
experience, and the relationship between 
physical and mental health. Completion 
of the concentration prepares the student 
to work in a variety of research and clini- 
cal settings in psychobiology; and with 
judicious selection of electives, serves as 
an excellent preparation for advanced 
work in either biology or psychology, or 
for medical, dental, or veterinary school. 


Requirements. The courses required for 
the concentration in Psychobiology are 
listed below in the preferred sequence. 
While in exceptional circumstances it may 
be possible to modify this arrangement, 
students interested in Psychobiology are 
advised to follow this plan if possible and 
to discuss any alternatives with one of the 
advisers to the concentration. 


Freshman year 


Bio. 114 Principles of Biology 

Chm. 111 Introductory Chemistry: 
Inorganic 

Psy. 101 ‘Introduction to Psychology 


Chm. 112 Introductory Chemistry: 
Organic 


Sophomore year 


Bio. 222 _—_ Biology of Organisms II 
Psy. 131 — Physiological Psychology 
Mth. 108 Introductory Statistics 
Bio. 225. Cell Biology 
Psy. 133 Analysis of Behavior 
Junior year 
Bio. 342 __ Behavioral Biology 

or 


Bio. 356-2 Neurobiology 


Psy. 332 Research and Applications in 
Biopsychology 

Senior year 

PB 290 Seminar in Psychobiology 


Elective Courses 


In addition to the above required courses, 
students concentrating in Psychobiology 
must complete at least three elective 
courses related to the field, including a 
300 level Biology course, a course from 
Psychology’s Basic Process Category 
(Psy. 243, Learning and Cognition; Psy. 
246, Motivation; or Psy. 247, Percep- 
tion), and one additional course from 
either department. These courses are 
ordinarily taken during the fall semesters 
of the junior and senior years. 

During the senior year, students must 
also complete eight semester hours of 
Independent Study. This should be 
arranged with your Psychobiology 
adviser during the Junior year. 

Students who expect to go to medical, 
dental, or veterinary school should con- 
tact the premedical adviser about addi- 
tional science and mathematics courses 
that will be needed. 


Courses 


Psy. 101-1, 2 Introduction to Psychology 

4 sem. hrs. 

Contemporary approaches to the scientific study of 
behavior and mental processes. Theories and 
research topics range from maturation and develop- 
ment, learning, and personality to mental disorders. 
Gentile and Members of the Department. 


Psy. 131-1 Physiological Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Psy. 101. 

Consideration of the ways in which behavior and 
experience are related to physiological mecha- 
nisms, and may be modified through physiological 
means. Topics include basic neuroanatomy and neu- 
rophysiology, receptor and response systems, and 
the physiological bases of sleep and alertness, moti- 
vation, emotion, learning, and cognitive processes. 
Lectures and labs. Thomas. 


Psy. 133-2 The Analysis of Behavior 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Psy. 101, Mth. 108. 

Experimental methods used in the study of psycho- 
logical processes that underlie animal and human 
behavior. Special attention is given to the principles 
of behavior modification and to theories of learning 
and memory. Lecture and lab. 


Psy. 199-1, 2 Individual Study in Psychology 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 101 and consent of the instructor. 
Members of the Department. 


[Psy. 220-1 The Psychology of Women 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91.] 

Prereq.: Psy. 101. 

This course will explore the origins and implica- 
tions of similarities and differences between women 
and men. Topics such as sex-role stereotyping, sex- 
role development, female personality, mental 
health, and sexuality will be examined, across 
social and cultural contexts, with the aim of devel- 
oping a full understanding of the topics and assist- 
ing students in applying this knowledge to their 
personal and professional lives. Lectures and dis- 
cussion. Coulopoulos. 


Psy. 230-2 Theories of Personality 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Psy. 101. 

A survey of various theoretical approaches to the 
study of personality development and dynamics, 
including psychoanalytic, behaviorist, and self the- 
ories. Consideration of selected empirical work and 
assessment techniques. Gentile. 


Psy. 231-1 The Nature of Abnormal Behavior 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy.101. 

Enrollment: normally open to juniors and seniors; 
others with permission. 

Exploration of the nature and dynamics of neurosis, 
psychosis, depression, and addiction. Emphasis is 
placed on the issue of individual psychological 
growth and the interrelationship of normal and 
abnormal phenomena. Lectures and discussion. 
Castle. 


Psy. 235-1, 2 Developmental Psychology 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 101. 

History of child psychology. Theoretical, experi- 
mental, and normative approaches to the under- 
standing of development. Observation and 
interpretation of child behavior. Implications of 
current knowledge and theory for child rearing and 
education. Grayson. 


Psy. 236-1 Psychology of Adolescence 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 101. 

A systematic interpretation of adolescent develop- 
ment and behavior. Research and major theories 
compared and critically evaluated. Lectures, dis- 
cussion sections, and research projects. Grayson. 


[Psy. 237-1 The Psychological and Sociocultural 
Aspects of Aging 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990- 
91.] 

Prereq.: Psy. 101. 

An examination of how past experience, cultural 
values, and social roles may influence behavior in 
the latter half of the human cycle. Lectures, discus- 
sion, and research projects. Grayson. 


Psy. 241-2 Assessment of Individual Differences 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 101, Mth. 108. 

Study of a wide variety of tests and measurements 
used to assess intelligence, aptitude, achievement, 
and personality in clinical and counseling psychol- 
ogy, in education, and in business. Consideration of 
history and theory of these tests is complemented 
by discussion of practical concerns related to their 
selection, their administration, and their interpreta- 
tion in specific contemporary settings. 
Coulopoulos. 


Psy. 243-1 Learning and Cognition 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereg:: Psy J Ole 

Associationist and cognitive theories of learning 
and memory processes. Possible topics for student 
papers include behavior modification; the relation 
between culture and cognition; programmed or 
computer-based instruction; artificial intelligence; 
language acquisition and thinking; and the effect of 
aging on learning and memory. Carterette. 


[Psy. 245-1 Appetite, Obesity, and Eating Disor- 
ders 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. | 

Prereq.: Psy. 101. 

A study of the causes, consequences, and treatment 
of obesity and of eating disorders, such as anorexia, 
reveals much about these problems and about the 
normal control of eating and body weight. Physio- 
logical, psychological, and behavioral perspectives 
are considered. Lecture and discussion. Thomas. 
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Psy. 246-2 Psychology of Motivation 4 sem. hrs. 
Prerene Psy 101; 

Enrollment: normally open to juniors and seniors 
only. 

Analysis of the development of motivation from 
simple drives to complex social needs, including 
the nature of emotion, attitudes, and motives. 
Emphasis on current research in motivation and its 
theoretical implications, with particular attention to 
sex differences in motives and their expression. 
Coulopoulos. 


Psy. 247-2 Perception 4 sem. hrs. 

PICTEC mE SVCLUL: 

Consideration of the nature of conscious processes, 
the question of levels of consciousness, the bases of 
accurate perception, and factors contributing to 
perceptual distortion and disability. The relationship 
between the physical world, with which we must 
interact, and the perceptual world, to which we 
respond, will be studied. Thomas. 


Psy. 248-1 Social Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 

Precedgs- Psy O12 

Behavior as it is influenced by other people and 
social situations. The study of social influence, per- 
son perception, interaction, attitude change, and 
group dynamics. Gentile. 


Psy. 250-1, 2 Independent Study in Psychology 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 101 and consent of the instructor. 
Members of the Department. 


Psy. 255-1, 2 Honors Program: Senior Thesis 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 199 or 250 and consent of the 
Department. 

For candidates for honors in psychology. Includes a 
senior thesis and a comprehensive examination. 
Members of the Department. 


Psy. 280-1, 2 Field Work in a Psychological 
Setting 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 101 and consent of the instructor. 
Enrollment: senior standing. 

The Department maintains special arrangements 
with host institutions whose staff members super- 
vise qualified seniors in a variety of service and 
research settings. Activities include counseling, 
psychological testing, special education, interview- 
ing, psychotherapy, and laboratory experimenta- 
tion. Students are required to complete a total of 
eight semester hours in Psy. 280. Coulopoulos. 


‘Psy. 332-2 Research and Applications in 
Biopsychology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 131 or consent of the instructor. 
Participation as a member of a small research team 
in all phases of a laboratory study of such areas as 
sleep, biological rhythms, or biofeedback. Seminar 
discussions of current evidence regarding related 
issues in biopsychology and behavioral medicine. 
Thomas. 


Psy. 333-1 Research in Cognitive Processes 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereg. Usy. 133. 

Review of cognitive theory will serve as a basis for 
developing hypotheses about the role of cognitive 
processes in human reasoning, problem solving, 
and thinking. Working individually, or in groups, 
we will carry out research on one or more of these 
hypotheses. 


Psy. 336-1 Seminar in the Psychology of the 
Disturbed Child and Adolescent 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Psy. 235 or 236. 

Consideration of the issues concerning disturbed 
children and adolescents and the causes of their 
behaviors. Discussion of theories, research, and 
therapies related to these experiences. Lectures, 
discussion, and research projects. Grayson. 


[Psy. 338-2 Statistical Methods in Psychological 
Research 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1990-91. | 
Prereq.: Mth. 108, Psy. 101. 

Discussion of the relationship between statistics and 
experimental methods, and the assumptions under- 
lying analysis of variance designs. Applications to 
psychological data. 


Psy. 342-2 Seminar in Clinical Psychology 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 231 and consent of the instructor. 
Enrollment: limited to 15 students. 

Introduction to the role of the clinician, diagnostic 
assessment, psychological treatment, and clinical 
research. Emphasis on the use of interviews and 
psychological tests in understanding psychopathol- 
ogy. Consideration of psychotherapy as a mode of 
treatment for disordered behavior. 


Psy. 344-1 Seminar in Freud 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 101 and 230 or 231 with consent of 
the instructor. 

Normally open to juniors and seniors only. 
Readings in Freud, including theoretical, clinical, 
and biographical issues. Emphasis on the evolution 
of Freud’s thought and its relevance for the under- 
standing of normality, e.g., dreams. Discussion and 
individual presentations. Castle. 


Psy. 348-2 Research and Application in Social 
Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 101 and 248 or consent of the 
instructor. 

Discussion of research methods in Social Psychol- 
ogy and of the application of social psychological 
findings to various human environments. Specific 


topics for study and discussion will be determined 
in accordance with the interests and backgrounds of 
the students enrolled. Gentile. 


Psy. 349-2 Social and Emotional Development 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 235. 

Socialization, moral development, aggression, 
dependency, peer interaction analyzed via cross- 
cultural studies, and the social class and ethnic 
influences on these developments will be explored. 
Lectures, discussion groups, and research projects. 
Grayson. 


Psy. 352-1, 2 History and Systems of Psychology 
(DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 101 and at least two other psychology 
courses. 

Enrollment: normally open to seniors only. Consent 
required. 

An examination of classical theoretical positions in 
psychology, including the relationship between psy- 
chology and philosophy. Consideration of the his- 
tory of psychology as a systematic discipline in the 
context of modern scientific and cultural develop- 
ments. Castle. 


Psy. 353-1 Individual Intelligence Testing 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psy. 241 and consent of the instructor. 

A study of individual intelligence testing and meth- 
ods and procedures of test administration and evalu- 
ation. Included: the actual administration of the 
Stanford-Binet Edition IV, WAIS-R, and WISC-R 
tests. A student who passes this course with a satis- 
factory record will be qualified as an individual 
administrator of these tests. Coulopoulos. 


Psychobiology 


PB 290-2 Seminar in Psychobiology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Consent of the instructor. 

Intensive study of both long-standing issues and 
current developments in the interdisciplinary field 
of psychobiology. Members of the Biology and Psy- 
chology Departments. 


Faculty 


Donald William Thomas, Ph.D. Professor of 
Psychology and Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology 

Diane T. Coulopoulos, Ph.D. Professor of 
Psychology 


***Peter Watson Castle, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 


Psychology 

Barbara F. Gentile, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Psychology 

Lillian M. Grayson, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Psychology 

Roberta Wayne, A.S. Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Psychology 


***On sabbatical leave second semester 1990-91]. 
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Department of Sociology 


The sociology curriculum gives students 
an understanding of social behavior and 
social problems, as well as the skills to 
apply this understanding to a number of 
career areas. Sociology is complementary 
to careers in international relations, 
human services, government, law, jour- 
nalism, and a range of other fields. Soci- 
ology also prepares students for graduate 
study in sociology, anthropology, and 
related fields, such as international rela- 
tions, government, law, urban planning, 
and social work. One of the unusual 
features of the curriculum is that it 
encourages and provides opportunities 
for combining a concentration in sociol- 
ogy with one in another liberal arts or 
professional field. 


Concentration in Sociology 


Requirements. The concentration in 
sociology permits each student to 
develop a combination of courses that 
derives its coherence from the topic or 
career area of interest to the student. 
Each concentrator is required to complete 
the courses in the Basic Core or Social 
Research Core described below, three 
other courses from one of the depart- 
ment’s five Special Areas listed below, 
and eight semester hours in independent 
learning in sociology. 


Required Core 

The concentration offers students two 
options in the core requirements: The 
Basic Core and the Social Research Core. 
Students who wish to gain a general 
knowledge of social behavior or wish to 
pursue a career in which sociology serves 
as a related field (e.g., human services, 
nursing, Communications, management, 
history, international relations, etc.) will 
normally elect the Basic Core. Students 
who wish to pursue a career in social 
research or graduate studies in sociology 
will normally elect the Social Research 
Core. Each concentrator should discuss 
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with her adviser which of these two core 
options best suits her academic and/or 
career interests and aspirations. 


Basic Core (16 semester hours) 

Soc. 101 Principles of Sociology 

Soc. 249 Inequality: Race, Class, and 
Gender in Comparative 


Settings 

Soc. 268 Application of Sociological 
Theory 

Soc. 269 Introduction to Social 
Research 


Social Research Core (20 semester hours) 

Soc. 101 Principles of Sociology 

Soc. 249 Inequality: Race, Class and 
Gender in Comparative 


Settings 

Soc. 268 Application of Sociological 
Theory 

Soc. 269 Introduction to Social 
Research 


Soc. 369 Introduction to Social 
Research II 
(Prereq.: Soc. 269 and 
Math 108) 


Soc. 101 should be completed by no 
later than the sophomore year; Soc. 249 
by the junior or senior year; Soc. 268 and 
269 by the junior year; and Soc. 369 in 
the senior year or as soon as the prerequi- 
sites for the course have been met. The 
required three sociology elective courses 
may be taken when the appropriate pre- 
requisite has been met and/or in consulta- 
tion with the student’s adviser. 


Special Areas (12 semester hours) 

1. Sociology of Third World 
Development 

Social Organizations 

Sociology of Health 

Sociology of Women 

General Concentration in Sociology 


AB WN 


Each Special Area contains required 
courses and a group of recommended 


courses. Following is the list of required 
courses for each Special Area. 


1. Sociology of Third World Develop- 
ment 

Soc. 267 Sociology of the World 
System 

Soc. 248 Third World Societies 

Soc. 234 The Black Experience in 
America 

or 
Soc. 247 Work and Society 


2. Social Organizations 

Soc. 236 Complex Organizations 
Soc. 247 Work and Society 

One sociology course in a topical area 


3. Sociology of Health 

Soc. 241 Sociology of Health 

Soc. 242 Death and Dying 

Soc. 243 Women and Health: Sociolog- 
ical Perspectives 


4. Sociology of Women 

Soc. 210 Womanhood: A Sociological 
Perspective 

Soc. 225 Women in Social Movements 

Soc. 243. Women and Health: Sociolog- 
ical Perspectives 

or 
Soc. 230 Family and Society 


5. General Concentration in Sociology 
Any three electives chosen in consulta- 
tion with a Department adviser may 
focus on such areas as research and pol- 
icy planning or international research. 


In addition to these areas, one or two 
individual studies courses (Soc. 199) 
may be used to form an individualized 
Special Area for a student who has well- 
defined interests that do not correspond 
to any of the five Special Areas. A stu- 
dent may also combine any two areas 
when designing her concentration. In all 
cases, a student’s program must be 
designed in consultation with a Depart- 
ment faculty member. 


Independent Learning. During the 
spring semester registration period of her 
junior year, each concentrator, in consul- 
tation with her adviser, will design an 
eight-credit independent learning program 
for either her fall or spring semester 
senior year. Internships are not permitted 
during the summer. Double concentrators 
will develop integrative independent 
learning programs with advisers from 
both disciplines. The independent learn- 
ing courses include Soc. 250, Independent 
Study in Sociology, Soc. 253, Quantita- 
tive Research in Sociology, Soc. 254, 
Evaluation and Policy Research, 

Soc. 255, Honors Thesis (see below), 
Soc. 270, Internship in Sociology, Soc. 
280, Field Work in Sociology, and Soc. 
289, Independent Research in Sociology. 
Interns and field work students are placed 
in the Greater Boston area. 


Honors Program. Students who apply 
for and are admitted into the honors pro- 
gram in sociology may meet their inde- 
pendent studies requirement through Soc. 
255, Honors Thesis (8 sem. hrs.). 

Candidates for honors in sociology are 
expected to fulfill the College require- 
ments designated on page 30. Students 
interested in the honors program should 
consult with a Department faculty mem- 
ber about their eligibility and application 
procedures. Applications are generally 
due at least three weeks in advance of 
registration for the beginning semester of 
the honors program. Candidates must 
have attained at least a grade of B in all 
sociology courses to be considered for 
the honors program. 


Double Concentrations. The Special 
Areas focus of the curriculum provides 
and encourages several opportunities for 
combining a concentration in sociology 
with a concentration in another liberal 
arts or professional field. 

Students interested in double concen- 
trations should consult with a member of 
the sociology faculty and review the 
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Department’s suggestions for linking the 
Special Areas in Sociology with concen- 
trations in several other departments and 
programs at Simmons. 


Courses 


Soc. 101-1, 2 Principles of Sociology 4 sem. hrs. 
Emergence and development of sociological 
thought and research. An introduction to basic con- 
cepts and theoretical approaches. Applications to 
selected social issues in American and other 
societies. 


Soc. 102-1 Cultural Anthropology 4 sem. hrs. 
Human evolution and the cultural basis of society. 
Focus on differing cultural values, beliefs, and 
norms and their relationship to patterns of behavior 
and attitudes vis-a-vis family, community, religion, 
knowledge, illness, pain, aging, death, and other 
areas of life. Cross-cultural case studies. 


Soc. 210-1 Womanhood: A Sociological 
Perspective 4 sem. hrs. 

A seminar that considers the life experiences of 
women of different races, classes, and cultural tra- 
ditions. Topics include the dynamics of patriarchy, 
feminist theory, the social psychology of women 
and of gender relationships, sexuality, and women’s 
activism. 


Soc. 225-2 Women in Social Movements 

4 sem. hrs. 

A sociological examination of the roles women 
have played in a variety of social movements in this 
country and abroad. Topics include women’s 
involvement in the reformist 19th- and 20th-century 
Women’s Movements, American Labor Movement, 
and Civil Rights Movement, and the revolutionary 
movements in Vietnam, South Africa, and Cuba. 


Soc. 230-1 Family and Society 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Soc. 101 or 102 or consent of the instruc- 
tor. Human Services concentrators are exempted 
from prerequisite. 

Consideration of the American family and the prob- 
lems it faces. Special attention given to stages in 
the family life cycle, family policy, and family 
interaction. Problems considered include family 
violence, dual-career families, divorce, and aging 
families. A cross-cultural perspective, including the 
latest research and theory. 


Soc. 234-1 The Black Experience in America 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Soc. 101 or 102 or consent of the 
instructor. 

A sociological examination of the dimensions and 
patterns of the African American experience in his- 
torical and contemporary perspectives. 
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Soc. 236-1 Complex Organizations 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Soc. 101 or consent of the instructor. 
Complex organizations as major forms of social 
organization in contemporary society; problems and 
functions. Nature and types of complex organiza- 
tions; connections between organizations and the 
larger social context. Internal structure of complex 
organizations, such as peer groups, hierarchical 
relations, processes of communication, manage- 
ment, recruitment, and control. Complex organiza- 
tions and their publics: an evaluation of social 
effectiveness and accountability. 


Soc. 241-1 Sociology of Health 4 sem. hrs. 
Introduction to the field of medical sociology. 
Emphasis is on the social production of illness and 
a sociological understanding of health care systems. 
A historical and cross-cultural approach to the per- 
sonal experience of illness, the health professions, 
and epidemiology. Special attention to contempo- 
rary health care issues, including sexism and rac- 
ism, financing health care, the medicalization of 
American society, and alternative health care 
systems. 


Soc. 242-1 Death and Dying 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Soc. 101, or 102, or 241 or consent of the 
instructor. 

In-depth analysis of the meanings, attitudes, rituals, 
and institutional practices concerning death and 
dying. Social-psychological components and soci- 
etal practices are considered from the sociological, 
legal, and medical perspectives. Topics include 
euthanasia, dying children and adolescents, the 
funeral industry, the hospice movement, and the 
concept of “mega-death.” 


Soc. 243-2 Women and Health: Sociological 
Perspectives 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Soc. 101, or 102, or 241 or consent of 
instructor. Limited to 15 students. 

Seminar on the social and cultural factors influ- 
encing women’s health. Historical analysis of sex- 
ism in the health care industry in the United States 
and in the Third World. Focuses on the theoretical 
and historical roots of institutionalized sexism relat- 
ing to women both as health care consumers and as 
health care providers. Selected topics include preg- 
nancy and childbirth, women and mental health, 
battered women, AIDS and women, and the sexual 
politics of sickness. 


Soc. 247-2 Work and Society (DWC) 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Soc. 101 or 102 or consent of the 
instructor. Limited to 20 students. 

Work from the perspective of social consequences 
for categories of people and society as a whole. 
Basic concepts of sociology of work. Work and 
social relationships in pre-modern and modern soci- 


eties. Examination of such issues as contrasting 
social ideologies; employment security; lifestyles; 
work motivation and quality of working life; minor- 
ities in the workplace; work in third world nations; 
and the future of work and society in post-industrial 
and developing nations. 


Soc. 248-2 Third World Societies 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Soc. 101 or 102 or consent of the 
instructor. 

Focus is on third world societies that have been 
colonized by European settlers who have come to 
think of the societies as their own, and who have 
excluded the native population from equal partici- 
pation. Case studies will include Algeria, South 
Africa, and Israel/Palestine. The colonial situation, 
the social psychology of colonialism, and the path 
to violence between settlers and native populations 
will be analyzed. Case-study films and native guest 
speakers. 


Soc. 249-1 Inequality: Race, Class, and Gender 
in Comparative Settings 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Soc. 101 or 102 or consent of the 
instructor. 

Concepts of race (including ethnicity and sectarian- 
ism), class, and gender. Emergence, functions, and 
consequences of class stratification, racism, and 
sexism in American and other societies. Develop- 
ment of analytical frameworks for understanding 
unequal status regarding race, class, and gender 
within national and international dimensions. 


Soc. 261-2 Urban Sociology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Soc. 101 or consent of the instructor. 
Sociological contributions to understanding the con- 
temporary city and selected urban issues, using 
Boston as an example. Focus also placed on the 
cross-cultural study of the development of urban 
communities and urban policy and planning. Field 
work placement in Boston. 


Soc. 262-1 Criminology 4 sem. hrs. 

A critical examination of the types and patterns of 
behaviors that are socially defined as criminal. 
Focus on major theories of criminal and deviant 
behavior, various cultural responses to crime, and 
issues of treatment, punishment, and rehabilitation. 


Soc. 263-1 Sociology of Education 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Soc. 101. Education concentrators are 
exempted from prerequisite. Limited to 15 students. 
Seminar on the contributions of sociological theo- 
ries and research to an understanding of the struc- 
ture and functions of educational systems in 
contemporary society. Topics will include such 
areas as education and social stratification, the stu- 
dent subculture, the school and classroom as a 
social system, and the functions of higher education 
in industrial societies. 


Soc. 265-2 Sociology of the Mass Media 

4 sem. hrs. 

Examination of sociological theories and research 
with bearing on the major social effects of mass 
media on contemporary society. Media examined as 
an agent of socialization, as well as a source and 
reflection of changing norms and values. Topics 
include mass media’s presentation of women and 
minorities and issues of public access and control. 


Soc. 266-1 Sociology of Sports 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Soc. 101 or consent of the instructor. 

An examination of the diverse ways organized 
sports reflect and influence the values and social 
structures of society. Major political, economic, 
and social functions of sports are analyzed in histor- 
ical and cross-cultural contexts. Specific topics and 
issues include women and sports, violence, race 
and sports, and the changing functions of collegiate 
and professional athletics. 


Soc. 267-2 Sociology of the World System 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Soc. 101 or 102 or consent of the instruc- 
tor. IR concentrators are exempted from prerequi- 
site. 

Sociological aspects of the world system: structural 
and cultural variables generated by or in response to 
the formation of the world system; and interplay of 
these variables in international politics and rela- 
tions. Topics to be covered: formation of the world 
system, nation-state competitions within world 
interdependence, militarism, North-South debate, 
emergence of new transnational classes of multina- 
tional executives and Third World labor, minorities 
as transnational actors in international relations, and 
problems of stability and order in the changing 
world organization. 


Soc. 268-1 Applications of Sociological Theory 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Soc. 101. 

Examination of main theoretical schools of thought 
in sociology, such as functionalism, social behav- 
iorism, and conflict theory. Emphasis on the appli- 
cation of sociological theory to selected social 
issues and personal social behavior. 


Soc. 269-1 Introduction to Social Research I 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Soc. 101 (Nursing students exempted from 
prerequisite). 

This course is an introduction to the methods and 
strategies used in research in the social sciences. 
The emphasis is on becoming a responsible con- 
sumer of social science research, and on an intro- 
duction to the logic and skills of social research 
methods. Emphasis is on the nature of inquiry and 
the relationship between theory and research. Social 
research ethics and an introduction to data analysis 
using computers in research are included. Previous 
courses in statistics or computers are not required. 
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Soc. 300-1, 2 Seminar in Selected Topics in 
Sociology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Soc. 101 or 102 or consent of instructor. 
Each year the course offers an intensive examina- 
tion of a selected topic in sociology. The topics will 
be announced in advance of registration. 


Soc. 369-2 Introduction to Social Research II 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Soc. 269 and Math 108. 

This course continues the introduction to the meth- 
ods and strategies used in research in the social sci- 
ences. Selected methods of research will be studied 
in more depth as a research project is operational- 
ized with a focus on dealing with typical probiems 
in the research experience. Particular emphasis is 
on the data gathered from a research project which 
will be analyzed and evaluated using the computer 
technology available at Simmons. Additional topics 
include the presentation of research results, the con- 
sequences of research, and the effects of social and 
political trends on the research process. 


Soc. 199-1, 2 Individual Study in Sociology 
4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

(Does not fulfill College independent study 
requirement. ) 


Independent Learning Program 


Soc. 250-1, 2 Independent Study in Sociology 
4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 


Soc. 253-1 Quantitative Research in Sociology 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 


Soc. 254-2 Evaluation and Policy Research 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 


Soc. 255-0 Honors Thesis 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 


Soc. 270-1, 2 Internship in Sociology 
& or 16 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 


Soc. 280-1, 2 Field Work in Sociology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 


Soc. 289-1, 2 Independent Research in Sociology 
4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 


Faculty 


Stephen D. London, Ph.D. Professor of Sociology 
and Chairman of the Department of Sociology 
Elaine Catherine Hagopian, Ph.D. Professor of 
Sociology 
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** Judith A. Rollins, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Sociology 
Ronnie Elwell, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of 
Sociology 


Rita Oriani Secretary for the departments of 
Economics, Political Science, and Sociology 


Interdepartmental 
Concentrations 


African American Studies 


African American Studies investigates 
the historical, cultural, and intellectual 
achievements of people of African 
descent throughout the New World, but 
focuses on the United States. The 
cultural forms and social structures 
created by African Americans, fusing 
both African and European heritages, 
make up the essential subject matter of 
African American Studies. 

Because of its interdisciplinary 
emphasis, African American Studies 
prepares students for a job market in 
which there is an increasing demand for 
individuals with a broad liberal arts 
background. Moreover, African Ameri- 
can Studies prepares students to cope 
with a work world of increasing racial 
and ethnic diversity. 

The African American Studies Pro- 
gram offers a choice of three courses of 
study: 


1. A concentration in African American 
Studies. This course of study is for stu- 
dents who want to pursue a full-scale 
liberal arts concentration in African 
American Studies. Students who antici- 
pate professional careers (e.g., law, edu- 
cation, or human services) or graduate 
study in liberal arts should consider this 
concentration track. The concentration 
requires 36 semester hours composed of 
the following: 
4 semester hours AAS. 101 Social 
and Psychological Development of 
Black Americans 


**On sabbatical leave first semester 1990-91]. 


4 semester hours AAS. 102 African 

American Intellectual History 

12 semester hours contributing to an 
interdisciplinary knowledge of 
African American Studies, no more 
than 4 hours of which may be taken 
in any one department. Courses that 
count toward the satisfaction of this 
requirement include: AAS. 110, 
AAS. 245, Art 150, Eng. 176, Eng. 
177, His. 146, His. 147, His. 177, 
Met. 131, Mus. 140, Phil. 123, 
PolS. 215, and Soc. 234. 

8 semester hours of electives. 
Courses listed under the “interdisci- 
plinary knowledge” requirement 
may count as electives only if they 
are not counted toward the satisfac- 
tion of the “interdisciplinary knowI- 
edge” requirement. Other electives 
are Art 151, His:.184His..213, 
PolS. 211, PolS. 242, PolS. 244, 
Soc. 248, Soc. 249, AAS. 250, 
AAS. 255, or AAS. 270. 

8 semester hours AAS. 250, AAS. 
255, or AAS. 270. 


2. A concentration with a specialization 
in African American Women. This 
course of study is for students who wish 
to develop sophisticated theoretical tools 
in order to study the complex relation- 
ships between race and gender, and to 
apply those tools specifically to the study 
of African American women. This con- 
centration requires 36 hours composed of 
the following: 

4 semester hours AAS. 101 Social 
and Psychological Development of 
Black Americans 

4 semester hours AAS. 102 African 
American Intellectual History 

4 semester hours AAS. 110 African 
American Women 

16 semester hours drawn from AAS. 
245; Phi. 123, Soc. 210, Soc. 249; 
Wst. 204, His. 210, His. 211, and 
His. 215, at least 4 semester hours 
of which should be Wst. 204 or 
Soc. 210 or His. 215. 


8 semester hours AAS. 250, AAS. 
205, OF AAS. 2/0; 


3. A double concentration. This is avail- 
able for students who wish to pursue 
African American Studies in conjunction 
with another subject area. African Amer- 
ican Studies complements study in both 
other liberal arts and the preprofessional 
fields. The double concentration requires 
24 semester hours in African American 
Studies distributed as follows: 

4 semester hours AAS. 101 Social 
and Psychological Development of 
Black Americans 

4 semester hours AAS. 102 African 
American Intellectual History 

12 semester hours contributing to an 
interdisciplinary knowledge of 
African American Studies, no more 
than 4 hours of which may be taken 
in any one department. Courses that 
satisfy this requirement include: 
AAS. 110, AAS. 245, Art 150, 
Eng. 176, Eng. 177, His. 177, His. 
210, His. 211, Mgt. 131, Mus. 
140, Phl. 123, PolS. 215, and Soc. 
234. 

4 semester hours AAS. 250, AAS. 
255 0 AAS. 210; 


Core Courses 


AAS. 101-1 Social and Psychological Develop- 
ment of Black Americans 4 sem. hrs. 

Various psychological and social issues relevant to 
the experience of being black in America today. 
The focus of the first half of the course will be on 
current theory and research pertaining to the psy- 
chological development of black children, adoles- 
cents, and adults. Topics will include educational 
achievement, sex role differences, and the develop- 
ment of gender and ethnic identities. The second 
half of the course will examine traditional African 
American institutions, especially the church. This 
course will be of particular interest to social scien- 
tists and to education, health care, and human 
services providers. Ward. 


AAS. 102-2 African American Intellectual His- 
tory 4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of African American thought from the 
nineteenth century to the present. Topics will 
include the DuBois-Washington debate, Ida B. 
Wells’ analysis of lynching, the philosophical foun- 
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dations of Locke’s cultural pluralism, Garveyism, 
the political justifications of Black Power, the con- 
cept of a black aesthetic, the new formalist criti- 
cism of African American literature, contemporary 
black feminism, and recent disputes between black 
neoconservatives and their critics. Staff. 


AAS. 110-1 African American Women 4 sem. 
hrs. 

Emphasis on a sociological perspective that 
explores the intersection of biography, history, and 
the social structure in the lives of African American 
women of various geographic and class back- 
grounds. Topics include economic status and work, 
artistic creativity, family roles and sexuality, and 
social activism. Rollins. 


AAS. 245-2 Seminar in Selected Topics in 
African American Studies 

Each year the course offers an intense examination 
of a selected topic in African American Studies. 
The topic will be announced in advance of registra- 
tion. 


AAS. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


AAS. 255 Senior Thesis 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


AAS. 270 Internship 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the AAS. coordinator. 
Internship in a legislative, administrative, or direct 
services agency that addresses issues relevant to the 
lives of black Americans. 


Related Courses 


Art 150 ~— African American Art 

Art 151 African Art: 3000 B.C. to the 
Present 

Eng. 176 Black Fiction in America 

Eng. 177 Modern American Black 
Drama 

His. 177 African Roots of American 
History 

His. 184 South Africa: The Struggle 
for Black Liberation 

His. 210 The African American Expe- 
rience from Colonial Times 
to Reconstruction 

His. 211 The African American Expe- 
rience from Reconstruction to 
the 1980s 

His. 213. Race and Society 

Met. 131 Organizational Pursuits from 


a Black Perspective 
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Mus. 140 Rhythm and Blues in 


America 

Phl. 123 Philosophy of Race and 
Gender 

PolS. 211 The Politics of the City 

PolS. 215 The Politics of Race and 
Ethnicity 

PolS. 242 Government and Politics of 
Africa 


PolS. 244 Political Development 


Soc. 234 The Black Experience in 
America 

Soc. 248 Third World Societies 

Soc. 249 Inequality: Race, Class, and 


Gender in Comparative 
Settings 


Judith Rollins, Ph.D. Acting Coordinator of the 
African American Studies Program 


American Studies 


The American Studies Program offers the 
opportunity to study American civiliza- 
tion from several perspectives: literature, 
history, the fine arts, and the social sci- 
ences. The American Studies concentra- 
tor focuses primarily on American 
history or literature. But she takes other 
humanities and social sciences courses as 
well; some of them may concern Euro- 
pean, Asian, African, or Latin American 
culture. She does her senior honors thesis 
or senior project under the direction of 
two faculty members from two different 
departments. Projects or theses entailing 
comparative studies—e.g., on aspects of 
American and French civilization, for 
example—are welcome. 

Two courses, Amer. St. 185, Introduc- 
tion to American Studies I, and Amer. 
St. 186, Introduction to American Stud- 
ies II, may be of particular interest to 
freshmen and sophomores— whether or 
not they intend to concentrate in Ameri- 
can Studies—in order to learn about 
American culture and society from an 
interdisciplinary perspective. 


Requirements. A total of 44 semester 
hours, distributed as follows: 

12 from either Division A: History, or 
Division B: Literature, depending on the 
student’s primary interest within the 
American Studies Program. Beginning 
with the Simmons graduating class of 
1993, four of these twelve hours must be 
credits for either American Studies 185 
(see Division A), if the student’s primary 
interest is History; or American Studies 
186 (see Division B), if her primary 
interest is literature. (Neither American 
Studies 185 nor American Studies 186 is 
required for concentrators in the gradu- 
ating classes between 1989 and 1992 
inclusive; see the Note below.) 

16, of which eight should be from 
either Division A or Division B, depend- 
ing on the student’s secondary interest 
within the Program, and eight should be 
from Division D: Related Courses. 

8, which for the student whose pri- 
mary interest is literature, should be in 
English, as distinguished from American 
literature; and which, for the student 
whose primary interest is history, should 
be in European, Asian, or African his- 
tory. 

4 for American Studies 365. 

4 for either American Studies 250, 
Ind. Study, taken as a Senior Project, or 
American Studies 255, Directed Study: 
Senior Honors Thesis. 

Note: Any American Studies concen- 
trator in a graduating class between 1989 
and 1992 inclusive, who elects and 
passes both American Studies 185 and 
American Studies 186, will receive credit 
for either four hours in Division A, or 
four hours in Division B, depending on 
her preference. 

A student who hopes to be awarded 
honors in American Studies should plan 
to elect American Studies 255, Directed 
Study: Senior Honors Thesis. Before the 
end of the second semester of her junior 
year, she should submit a concise 
description of her thesis topic to the 


Coordinator of the American Studies 
Program. 


Division A: History 


His. 115 Colonial Boston: 1630-1776 

His.117 American History Through 
Novels and Film 

His. 140 History of American Civili- 
zation I 

His. 141 History of American Civili- 
zation II 

His. 210 The African American Expe- 
rience from Colonial Times 
to Reconstruction 

His. 211 The African American Expe- 
rience From Reconstruction 
to the 1980s 

His. 213. Race and Society 

His. 214 Social Forces in American 
History 

His. 215 Women in American History: 
1600-1900 

His. 216 20th-Century American 
Women 

His. 245 The Great Depression 

His. 247 American Constitutional His- 
tory: 1789 to the Present 

His. 248 United States Foreign Policy 

His. 249 The Cold War and the Arms 
Race 

His. 316 Women and Work in 20th- 
Century America 

His. 318 American Cities: Their His- 
tory and Preservation 

His. 348 The Recent Past in America: 


1945 to the Present: Seminar 
Amer. St. The Individual and The Com- 
185 munity, 1620-1840 


Division B: Literature 


Eng. 161 Major American Writers: 
1620-1865 

Eng. 162 Major American Writers: 
1865-1900 

Eng. 163 Origins of the American 
Novel 
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Eng. 171 


Eng. 172 
Eng. 174 
Eng. 176 
Poets 


Eng. 178 


Eng. 361 
Eng. 372 


Eng. 374 


Eng. 384 
Amer. St. 
186 


American Literature and 
Thought in the 20th 
Century 

Modern American Fiction 
American Poetry 

Black Fiction in America 
Modern American Black 
Drama 

Ethnic Themes in Modern 
American Literature 
Classic American Writers 
Special Topics in Modern 
Literature: The Invented 
Self: Improvisation in Mod- 
ern American Fiction 

The Dramatic Imagination 
in America 

Literature and Society 
The Individual and the 
Community, 1860-1980: 
American Women’s Voices 


Division C: American Studies 


Amer. St. 199 
Amer. St. 250 
Amer. St. 255 


Amer. St. 270 
Amer. St. 365 


Individual Study 
Independent Study 
Directed Study: Senior 
Honors Thesis 
Internship 

Problems in American 
History and Literature 


Division D: Related Courses 


AAS. 101 


AAS. 102 


AAS. 110 
Art 145 
Art 150 
Eco. 239 


Eco. 241 
Eco. 246 


Edu. 156 
Edu. 357 
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Social and Psychological 
Development of Black 
Americans 

African American 
Intellectual History 
African American Women 
Art in the United States 
African American Art 
Government Regulation of 
Industry 

Industrial Organization and 
Antitrust Policy 
Economics of Labor 
Schools in an Era of Change 
Cultural Foundations of 
Education 


His. 179 


HSv. 137 
HSv. 231 


Mus. 122 
Mus. 140 


PolS. 101 


PolS. 210 
PolS. 211 
PolS. 212 
PolS. 214 


PolS. 216 
PolS. 217 
PolS. 222 


PolS 355 
Soc. 101 
Soc. 230 
Soc. 234 
Soc. 261 
Soc. 262 
Soc. 263 


Soc. 265 
Spn. 280 


Spn. 327 
Spn. 329 
Spn. 370 


Spn. 385 


Spn. 390 


Topics in Latin American 
History: Central America and 
the Caribbean 

Growth and Change in Indi- 
viduals and Families 

The Family, Public Policy, 
and Social Agencies 

Music and America 
Rhythm and Blues in 
America 

Introduction to American 
Politics 

Public Administration 

The Politics of Cities 

The American Congress 
Constitutional Law: The 
Modern Court 

The American Presidency 
Public Policy 

The Making of American 
Foreign Policy 

Seminar: American Political 
Thought 

Principles of Sociology 
Family and Society 

The Black Experience in 
America 

Urban Sociology 
Criminology 

Sociology of Education 
Sociology of Mass Media 
Migrant in the City: Field 
Work Seminar on Puerto- 
Rican Culture 
Hispanic-American Cultural 
History (conducted in 
Spanish) 

Hispanic Culture as Seen 
Through Film 

The Art of Revolution 
Multinational Corporations: 
A Latin-American Perspec- 
tive (conducted in Spanish) 
Hispanic Women in the 
United States 


Recommendation. Students concen- 
trating in American Studies should 
acquire a good reading knowledge of at 
least one foreign language. 


Courses 


[Amer. St. 185-2 Part I: The Individual and the 
Community, 1620-1840; Topic for 1989-90: Early 
American Autobiography (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1990-91.] 

Introduces the interdisciplinary nature of American 
Studies by using historical and literary sources. 
Social history studies provide a framework; letters, 
diaries, and autobiographies illuminate the individ- 
ual’s response to and shaping of her/his community 
from the colonial period to the Civil War. Sources 
include Laurel Ulrich, Good Wives; Robert Gross, 
The Minutemen and Their World; poetry and prose 
of Anne Bradstreet; diaries of Samuel Sewell and 
Esther Burr; autobiographies of Benjamin Franklin 
and Frederick Douglass; Harriet Jacobs, Incidents 
in the Life of a Slave Girl. Crumpacker. 


Amer. St. 186-2 The Individual and the 
Community, 1860-1980: American Women’s 
Voices (DWC) 4 sem. hrs. 

Studies the fiction and poetry of lesser-known 
American women writers from varied race and class 
backgrounds. Emphasizes themes such as family 
relationships, the impact of industrialization and 
immigration, household work, and new work for 
women outside their homes. Pays special attention 
to the interaction between minority and working 
class women and their communities. Readings 
include Rebecca Harding Davis, Life in the Iron 
Mills; Sarah Orne Jewett, The Country of the 
Pointed Firs; Meridel LeSueur, The Girl; Toni Mor- 
rison, Sula; and other works by Chicana writers, 
American Indian, African American, and Asian- 
American women. Crumpacker. 


Amer. St. 365-1 Problems in American History 
and Literature 4 sem. hrs. 

Topic: The 1920s: Interrelationships between 
literature—during its most brilliant decade of the 
20th century—and society in the years after World 
War I. Using F.L. Allen’s Only Yesterday as a gen- 
eral guide to the period, we shall examine such 
developments and issues as Prohibition, Freudian 
psychology, the “new” morality, the conflict 
between science and traditional religion, the cult of 
success, and the tension between pastoralism and 
“the machine,” in works by writers such as Hem- 
ingway, Edith Wharton, Fitzgerald, O’Neill, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, John Dos Passos, T.S. Eliot, 
Jean Toomer, and poets of the Harlem Renaissance. 
Sterne. 


Amer. St. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Amer. St. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 
4 sem. hrs. Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


Amer. St. 255-0 Directed Study: Senior Honors 
Thesis 8 sem. hrs. 

Members of the cooperating departments and 
programs. 


Amer. St. 270-1, 2 Internship § sem hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the American Studies 
Committee. 

Internships are not permitted in the summer. 


Richard C. Sterne, Ph.D. Coordinator of the 
American Studies Program 


Computer Science 


This concentration prepares women for 
entry into the rapidly growing fields of 
computers and computer applications, 
and, more generally, of computer science. 
The concentration provides training: in 
basic electronics and computer hardware, 
as well as in computer programming; it 
also provides an opportunity to pursue an 
interest in computers within the context 
of another academic discipline. 

The program is divided into three 
interrelated parts: 

1. a core of computer science courses 
that starts in the first year and continues 
for four years. 

2. a group of courses in another sub- 
ject area at Simmons that leads to a 
project in which computer techniques are 
applied to a problem in that subject area. 
Examples of subject areas for computer 
projects are psychology, economics, 
communications, chemistry, mathemat- 
ics, physics, education, history, biology, 
sociology, and management. 

3. the independent study project itself, 
done in the senior year. 

Please note that the areas of applica- 
tion are carefully established programs, 
though programs in other areas may be 
arranged on an individual basis. Students 
are strongly advised to consult the com- 
puter science booklet as soon as possible 
so they may examine currently available 
programs and consider where their 
interests lie. 
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Requirements 

In addition to courses in their chosen 
field of application, students will take the 
following required courses: 


Freshmen year 
Seed BLE Introduction to 
Computer Science 
Computer Organization 


and Architecture 


CS 118 


Sophomore year 


CS 121 Computer Interfacing 
CS 122 Assembly Language 
and Systems Pro- 
gramming 
Junior year 
CS 132 Data Structures and Analysis 
of Algorithms I 
CS 133 Data Structures and Analysis 
of Algorithms II 
Senior year 


CS 190 Society and Technology 

CS 195 Operating Systems 

An eight-credit independent study, which 

will usually be a computer-oriented 

‘ project in the student’s application field. 

In addition, at least two out of the fol- 

lowing four courses should be taken in 

the junior or senior years. 

CS 151 Data Base Management 
Systems 

CS 152 Organization of Computer 
Languages 

CS 153 Small Computer Systems 

CS 154 Computer Graphics 


Management Information Systems 
(MIS) 

This joint concentration is designed for 
students who are interested in both man- 
agement and computer science. Manage- 
ment Information Systems (MIS) is a 
well established field that deals with the 
organization and flow of information, 
typically in very large quantities. The 
MIS analyst must be able to assemble 
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information from people who may not be 
aware of all the intricacies of what they 
are doing. An MIS analyst also analyzes, 
organizes, and abstracts how pieces of 
information are interrelated, foresees 
future uses of the raw data, and designs 
systems that are both flexible and effi- 
cient. This career may be pursued in an 
industrial setting or in a nonprofit envi- 
ronment, such as a hospital. 


Requirements. The MIS concentration 
includes five courses in management, 
five courses in computer science, and 
three prerequisite courses in other depart- 
ments. For complete information, please 
see page 94. 


Courses 


CS 101-1, 2 Computers and Computer Pro- 
gramming 4 sem. hrs. 

Introduction to the powers and limitations of 
computers and the role of computers in society. 
Analysis of problems for computer solution; 
programming in the language BASIC. Elements of 
computer structure. Students will learn to design, 
write, and run programs on the time-shared com- 
puters. Problems will be drawn from a wide variety 
of fields; no special background knowledge is 
assumed. Three hours of lecture, two hours of com- 
puter time per week. 


CS 110-2 Introduction to Computer Science in a 
Business Environment 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: computational competency. 

Organization of digital computers. Assembly and 
compilation. Detailed descriptions of COBOL 
using a structured approach, including the use of 
conditional statements, logical and string arrays, 
functions and subroutines, blocks, etc. Many 
appropriate applications to business and non- 
numeric data processing. Brown. 


CS 112-1 Introduction to Computer Science 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: computational competency. 

Introduction to organization of digital computers. 
Algorithm design and efficiency using structural 
programming and good style. Detailed description 
of Pascal, including the use of conditional state- 
ments, arrays, character data, functions, and sub- 
routines. Extensive programming in time- 
sharing mode, including both numerical and non- 
numerical applications. Brown. 


CS 118-2 Computer Organization and 
Architecture 4 sem. hrs. 

Computer organization and architecture, including 
an introduction to digital electronics aimed at an 
understanding of the basic elements and functioning 
of a computer, followed by an introduction to 
machine language programming. Topics include dig- 
ital variables, Boolean algebra, binary numbers and 
arithmetic, basic logic gates, higher-level logic cir- 
cuits and their relation to computer calculation, and 
memory circuits. Organization of these elements into 
a computer architecture. Machine instructions for 
data transfer, control, arithmetic operations, and 
input/output. Weekly laboratory. 


CS 121-1 Computer Interfacing 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: CS 118. 

Analog electronics, with special emphasis on circuit 
characteristics that are important in interfacing 
computers with external devices. Passive compo- 
nents and Kirchoff’s laws. Operational amplifiers, 
comparators, and digital-to-analog and analog-to- 
digital converters. Microcomputer techniques for 
supporting external devices. Weekly laboratory. 
Prenowitz. 


CS 122-2 Assembly Language and Systems 
Programming 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: CS 118 and CS 110 or 112. 

Computer organization, hardware, and software. 
Programming in machine and assembly language on 
the microVAXII, including such topics as data 
manipulation, program structures, and input/output. 
Survey of programming systems, including operat- 
ing systems, assemblers, and compilers. Brown. 


CS 132-1 Data Structures and Analysis 

of Algorithms I 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: CS 110 or CS 112 or equivalent. 
Computer programming in Pascal, a modern 
general-purpose programming language. Emphasis 
on control features for structured programming, 
modular program design, program testability, and 
software engineering. Introduction to data structures 
and analysis of algorithms. 


CS 133-2 Data Structures and Analysis of 
Algorithms II 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: CS 132. 

Abstract data types and their representations: linked 
lists, stacks, queues, chains, multi-lists, trees, and 
graphs. Searching and sorting techniques. Storage 
management. Applications to computer science and 
commercial problems. 


CS 151-2 Data Base Management Systems 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: CS 132. 

Comprehensive examination of data base manage- 
ment systems (DBMS), including logical and physi- 
cal organization of data bases, three major kinds of 
DBMSes, comparisons of languages for data 


description and retrieval, handling of concurrency 
and security issues, and appropriateness of each 
major type of DBMS. 


CS 152-1 Organization of Computer Language 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: CS 118, CS 122, and CS 133. 

An in-depth study of the specification and analysis of 
programming languages. Formalisms for language 
specification. Syntax and grammar. Context-free and 
ambiguous language. Compilers and interpreters. 
Comparison of several languages with respect to 
control structures and structured programming, data 
structures, and actual implementation. Brown. 


CS 153-2 Small Computer Systems 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereg.: CS 118,.CS I21,.and CS.122. 
Comparison of microprocessor architectures and 
instruction sets: 8-bit versus 16-bit processors. 
Peripheral handling, bus structures, and protocols 
in mini- and microcomputers. Microcomputer lan- 
guages. Data communications. Dedicated applica- 
tions of small computers. Hierarchical systems. 
Prenowitz. 


CS 154-1 Computer Graphics 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: CS 112, CS 118 or equivalent. 

Theory and applications of computer graphics. 
Survey of computer graphics media. Modeling and 
image formation; viewports, windowing, 
segmentation; geometrical transformations and 
image manipulation; translations, scaling, rotations, 
zooming. Hardware considerations; display technol- 
ogies, interaction devices, vector and raster scan 
technologies, color, animation techniques. Projects 
involving graphics applications in various fields. 


CS 190-1 Society and Technology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: open to all seniors with a concentration or 
depth in computer science and to others by consent 
of instructor. 

An interdisciplinary study of the social and ethical 
issues surrounding technological innovation. How 
does technological change occur? How are the deci- 
sions made to implement technological innovation? 
How does technological innovation affect the indi- 
vidual and society? How are its effects assessed and 
controlled? What are the responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual scientist or engineer in choice of research 
and development work and in the social application 
of the results of the work? These questions will be 
explored by means of case studies of innovation in 
various industries, such as the chemical, drug, 
computer, electric power, and communications 
industries. Prenowitz. 


CS 19 perating Systems 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: senior computer science majors or consent 
of the instructor. . 

The function of operating systems. Concurrent pro- 
cesses. The system nucleus. Memory management, 
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I/O, the file system, resource allocation, and sched- 
uling. The command processor. Local networks, 
hardware and software. Programming in C and a 
detailed study of the UNIX system. Prenowitz. 


CS 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


CS 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 


CS 270-1, 2 Internship 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: senior standing. 
Internships are not permitted in the summer. 


Margaret Schoenberg Menzin, Ph.D. Coordina- 
tor of the Computer Science Program 

Edward Prenowitz, M.A. Coordinator of the 
Computer Science Program 


International Relations 


The concentration in international rela- 
tions at Simmons is interdisciplinary, and 
seeks to impart to students an under- 
standing of the political, economic, 
social, and cultural relations among 
states. Such an understanding is critical 
in today’s world, and can support a 
variety of career options. 

The concentration consists mainly, but 
not exclusively, of courses in interna- 
tional politics, international economics, 
diplomatic history, and sociology. These 
courses are followed in the senior year by 
a final integrative seminar, and, if the 
student chooses, an internship or inde- 
pendent study. Students have interned at 
such places as the World Affairs Council, 
the United Nations Association, Amnesty 
International, the International Business 
Center, BayBanks International, the 
offices of U.S. senators, Grassroots Inter- 
national, and other organizations 
involved in international relations. 

Although students are not required 
to take advanced courses in a foreign 
language, at least one course above 
the intermediate level is strongly 
recommended. 

The International Relations Steering 
Committee is composed of five faculty 
members from the departments of Eco- 
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nomics, Foreign Languages and Litera- , 
tures, History, Political Science, and 


Sociology. Each faculty member is 
available for advising and supervising 
internships, independent studies, and 
honors theses. 


Requirements 


Core Courses 
PolS. 102 Introduction to International 


Politics 

PolS. 220 International Organization 
and Law 

His. 227 Europe in the 19th Century 

His. 228 Europe in the World of the 
20th Century 

Eco. 216 Economic Development 

or 

Eco. 218 International Economics 

Soc. 267 Sociology of the World 
System 

IR 290 Senior Seminar 


Prerequisites. For Eco. 216 or 218: 
Eco. 100 and 101. 


Electives. One course from each of the 
three following lists: 


Third World List: This category 
includes courses whose main objective is 
to familiarize students with Third World 
cultural beliefs and values, structural 
features, and historical social dynamics 
that are salient to understanding the pro- 
cesses and practices of their international 
relations. 


Eco. 216 Economic Development 

His. 178 The Rise of Modern China 

His. 179 Topics in Latin American 
History: Central America and 
the Caribbean 

His. 181 India: Classical and Modern 

Ntr. 150 Contemporary Issues in Inter- 


national Food Planning 
PolS. 221 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
PolS. 241 Latin American Politics 


PolS. 242 Government and Politics of 
Africa 

PolS. 243 Middle Eastern Politics 

PolS. 244 Political Development 

Soc. 248 Third World Societies 

Spn. 327  Hispanic-American Cultural 
History 

Spn. 370 The Art of Revolution 

Spn. 385  Miultinational Corporations: 
A Latin-American 
Perspective 


Industrial Nations List: This category 
includes courses whose main objective is 
to familiarize students with industrial 
nations, their beliefs and values, struc- 
tural features, and historical social 
dynamics that are salient to understand- 
ing the processes and practices of their 
international relations. 


His. 182 Modern Japan 

His. 232 History of Modern France 
His. 233 _ History of Russia to 1917 
His. 234 — History of Soviet Russia 
His. 248 United States Foreign Policy 


from 1900 to 1945 
His. 336 The French and Russian 
Revolutions: Seminar 
The Recent Past in America: 
1945 to the Present: Seminar 
PolS. 101 Introduction to American 
Politics 
PolS. 212. The American Congress 
PolS. 216 The American Presidency 
PolS. 222 The Making of American 
Foreign Policy 
PolS. 240 Soviet Politics 
PolS. 246 Politics of Western Europe 
Rus. 325 Russian Civilization 
Spn. 325 Spanish Civilization 


His. 348 


Comparative and International Issues 
List: This category includes course 
offerings whose main objective is to 
familiarize students with the structure 
and processes of national and interna- 


tional political and economic issues that 
affect international relations. 
Eco. 218 International Economics 


His. 249 The Cold War and the Arms 
Race 
His. 337 History of European 


Cooperation: Seminar 

IR 150 Special Topics in Interna- 
tional Relations 

PolS. 104 Introduction to Comparative 
Politics 

PolS. 246 Politics of Western Europe 

PolS. 320 Seminar on Soviet-American 
Security Issues 

PolS. 340 Seminar on Elites 

Soc. 249 Inequality: Race, Class, and 
Gender in Comparative 
Settings 

Soc. 300 Seminar in Selected Topics in 
Sociology (depending on 
topic) 


Honors Program 

An honors program is offered to qualified 
students who fulfill the College require- 
ments designated on page 30, and who 
maintain at least a B average in all . 
required courses. A student wishing to 
write an honors thesis must submit a pro- 
posal to the International Relations Steer- 
ing Committee for approval in the spring 
semester of her junior year. 


Courses 


IR 150-2 Special Topics in International 
Relations 4 sem. hrs. 

Each year the course reflects the interests and expe- 
riences of the current Warburg Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations. Open to all students. 


IR 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the International Relations Steering 
Committee. 


IR 255-1, 2 Directed Study: Honors Thesis 

8 sem. hrs. (4 sem. hrs. for two semesters) 
Required for honors candidates in international rela- 
tions. Includes a senior thesis and an oral defense 
with members of the International Relations 
Steering Committee. Members of the International 
Relations Steering Committee. 
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IR 270-1, 2 Internship 8 or 16 sem. hrs. 

For international relations concentrators who wish 
to engage in a supervised on-the-job experience in 
an organization dealing with international relations. 
Contingent upon the student’s record and proposal, 
the Steering Committee tries to place all interested 
concentrators in an appropriate internship. Intern- 
ships are not permitted in the summer. 


IR 280-1, 2 Field Work 4 sem. hrs. 

Similar to an internship, but requires a slightly dif- 
ferent emphasis and a shorter commitment of time. 
Members of the International Relations Steering 
Committee. 


IR 290-1 Senior Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 

The senior seminar attempts to integrate knowledge 
students have derived from their required courses in 
the concentration, and will address a different topic 
each year. Pond. 


Deborah Nutter Miner, Ph.D. Coordinator of the 
International Relations Program 

Elizabeth Pond, M.A. Joan M. and James P. War- 
burg Professor of International Relations 


Steering Committee 


Carole Biewener, Ph.D. 

Elaine Catherine Hagopian, Ph.D. 
John C. Hunter, Ph.D. 

Deborah Nutter Miner, Ph.D. 
Raquel Halty Pfaff, Ph.D. 


Women’s Studies 


The Women’s Studies Program provides 
opportunities for the academic study of 
women and society. The program offers 
its own women’s studies courses, and has 
identified a wide range of courses in 
other departments and programs that deal 
with women’s issues. 

In addition to the independent concen- 
tration, students may also develop double 
concentrations with cooperating depart- 
ments and programs, such as African 
American Studies, American Studies, 
Communications, Economics, English, 
History, Human Services, Management, 
Nursing, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Psychology, and Sociology. Combined or 
alone, Women’s Studies concentrations 
have led to careers in management, law, 
counseling, education, library, museum 
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or archival work, health care, writing, 
publishing, and the media. 

Women’s Studies courses, whether 
taken as part of the concentration or to 
enrich another discipline, invite students 
to understand past and present experi- 
ences in order to prepare for challenges 
in their careers, families, and 
communities. 


Requirements. 36 semester hours to be 

taken as follows: 

1. eight semester hours in WSt. 100: 
Introduction to WSt. (or equivalent) 
and WSt. 204: Feminist Theory. 

2. four semester hours in a racial/ethnic 
awareness course (AAS. 110, Spn. 
390, or equivalent). 

3. 16semester hours of WSt. courses: 
three must be from core list; one 
may be from related list. 

4. eight semester hours of advanced 
work, to include WSt. 300. Other 
advanced courses are WSt. 250, 
DD), 220g ene eo) eand His. 316; 


Courses 


WSt. 100-1 Issues in Women’s Studies 

4 sem. hrs. 

Examines the position of women in society and 
introduces an interdisciplinary approach to the 
study of women. Analyzes differing theories of 
women’s oppression, considers justifications for 
current feminist demands, and keeps in mind the 
relationship between theoretical issues and personal 
concerns. Resources include articles, interviews, 
films, and guest speakers. Raymond. 


WSt. 199-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Faculty are ready to provide individually guided 
reading courses to students whose needs and 
interests are not met by courses in the current 
curriculum. 


[WSt. 204-2 Feminist Theory 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq. WSt. 100 or equivalent. Not offered in 
1990-91. ] 

The development of feminism as philosophical the- 
ory, primarily in the U.S., from the 18th century to 
the present. Discussion of historical and current 
theories and theorists from Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, to Betty Friedan, Angela 


Davis, and Eleanor Smeal. Student projects on the- 
ory and practice in contemporary and international 
women’s organizations. Crumpacker. 


WSt. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Several faculty members are prepared to supervise 
independent projects that students wish to undertake 
in the area of women’s studies. Note: Two indepen- 
dent studies meet the College’s requirement of eight 
semester hours of independent learning. 


WSt. 255-2 Directed Study: Senior Thesis 

8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: WSt. 250 and consent of the Women’s 
Studies Advisory Committee. 

Includes a senior thesis advised by members of the 
Women’s Studies Advisory Committee and an oral 
examination. Honors awarded by committee deci- 
sion. Members of the Advisory Committee. 


WSt. 270-1, 2 Internship 8 sem. hrs. 

There are a number of agencies in the Boston area 
whose work relates closely to women and women’s 
issues in such fields as health care, education, law, 
etc. Internship arrangements can be made with an 
appropriate agency by contacting the Coordinator. 
Such field opportunities may take advantage of a 
student’s area of expertise, as well as her awareness 
about women’s concerns. Internships are not per- 
mitted in the summer. 


Women’s Studies 300-2 Special Topics Seminar 

4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: WSt. 100 or consent of the instructor. 
Provides a forum for advanced students in Women’s 
Studies and related disciplines. Examines the social 
construction of femininity, masculinity, and sexual- 
ity. Uses films and stories to address such questions 
as: What is the erotic? How is it shaped and regu- 
lated? What is its relationship to gender? Treacy. 


Core Courses 
Amer. St. American Women Writers, 


186 1860-1990 
AAS. 110 African American Woman 


Art 148 — A History of Women Artists 

Bio. 109 Biology and Behavior of 
Women 

Eng. 193. Women in Literature 

Eng. 198 Studies in Film: Women in 
Film 

Eng. 357 Masterworks of English 


Fiction: 20th-Century 
Women Novelists from 
England and the Common- 
wealth 


His. 215 
His. 216 
His. 316 
HSv. 137 
Phl. 150 
PolS. 219 
Psy. 220 


Soc. 210 


Soc. 225 
Soc. 243 


Women in American History: 
1600-1900 

20th-Century American 
Women 

Women and Work in 20th- 
Century America 

Growth and Change in 
Individuals and Families 
Advanced Comparative Reli- 
gion: Women and Spwituality 
Gender and Politics 

The Psychology of Women 
Womanhood: A Sociological 
Perspective 

Women in Social Movements 
Women and Health: Socio- 
logical Perspectives 


Related Courses 


Amer. St. 
185 
Eng. 112 
Eng. 176 
Eng. 178 
Eng. 351 


Hise. io 
HSv. 231 


Frn. 395 
Met. 221 


Nur. 222 
Nur. 223 
Phi. 131 
Phi. 123 


Psy. 135 
Psy. 236 


Psy. 349 


Soc. 230 


Early American Autobiogra- 
phies, 1600-1860 

The Bible 

Black Fiction in America 
Ethnic Themes in Modern 
American Literature 
Problems in Romantic Litera- 
ture: The Romantic Rebel 
History of the Family 

The Family, Public Policy, 
and Social Agencies 
Seminar 

Behavioral Implications for 
Women in Management 
Nursing of Childbearing 
Families 

Childbearing: Becoming a 
Mother 

Ethics and the Helping 
Professions 

Philosophy of Race and 
Gender 

Developmental Psychology 
The Psychology of 
Adolescence 

Social and Emotional 
Development 

Family and Society 
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Soc. 249 Inequality: Race, Class, and 
Gender in Comparative 
Settings 

Latin American Women 


Writers (given in Spanish) 


Spn. 387 


Laurie Taylor Crumpacker, Ph.D. Coordinator of 
the Women’s Studies Program 


Other Programs 


Prelaw-School Preparation 

Although there is no specific prelaw cur- 
riculum, a strong foundation in the lib- 
eral arts, with emphasis on such subjects 
as English language and literature, politi- 
cal science, history, or economics is 
highly recommended. The Association of 
American Law Schools believes that pre- 
law education should aim for verbal 
comprehension and expression, critical 
understanding of the human institutions 
and values with which the law deals, and 
analytical thinking. Virtually any under- 
graduate major in the liberal arts and sci- 
ences may be designed to meet these 
goals. 

The Prelaw Adviser assists students 
with program planning and with the 
application process. Students intending 
to go to law school directly after gradua- 
tion should register with her by the end 
of their junior year. 


Premedical, Dental, and Veterinary 
School Preparation 

Undergraduate preparation for medical, 
dental, or veterinary school should 
include a strong foundation in the natural 
sciences and a background in the social 
sciences and humanities. These schools 
prefer students with a broad undergradu- 
ate education; admission requirements 
can be fulfilled within the context of 
almost any liberal arts or science concen- 
tration at Simmons. 

In order to prepare for the required 
aptitude tests, which are taken at the end 
of the junior year, students should plan 
an academic program that will allow 
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them to complete the following courses 
by that time: 

Bio. 113, 115 

Chm. 113 (or Chm. 111), 114, 125, 126 
Phy. 112, 113 (or Phy. 110, 111). 

Completing one year of calculus, one 
year of social sciences, and additional 
courses that develop reading and writing 
skills will provide an educational back- 
ground that should meet the most strin- 
gent graduate school requirements. 

The Premedical Advisers, James Piper 
and Karen Talentino, assist students with 
program planning and with the application 
process. Students should register with one 
of them by the end of the freshman year. 


Double-Degree Program in Chemistry 
and Pharmacy 

A five-and-a-half-year program leading 
to baccalaureate degrees in both chemis- 
try and pharmacy is described on page 
42. Students interested in the program 
should consult the Chairman of the 
Chemistry Department during freshman 
orientation to insure proper course 
selection. 


Double-Degree Programs in 
Engineering 


Double-Degree Program With Boston 
University. Simmons students who com- 
plete the Double-Degree Program in 
Engineering With Boston University will 
receive a Bachelor of Science from Sim- 
mons and a Bachelor of Engineering (or, 
in some cases, a Master of Engineering) 
from Boston University. 

The program normally takes five years 
to complete. During the first three years, 
the student will be enrolled at Simmons, 
where she will complete most of the Sim- 
mons degree requirements, as well as the 
prerequisite courses for admission into 
Boston University’s College of Engineer- 
ing. During the fourth and fifth years, the 
student will pursue her engineering stud- 
ies at Boston University. The following 
engineering specialities are offered at 
Boston University: aerospace, biomedi- 


cal, electrical, general, manufacturing, 
mechanical, and systems engineering. 

Interested students should consult with 
Edward Prenowitz, Professor of Physics 
at Simmons, before deciding on their 
freshman year courses. 


Double-Degree Program With Dart- 
mouth College. A student who com- 
pletes the Double-Degree Program in 
Engineering With Dartmouth College 
will earn a Bachelor of Science from 
Simmons and a Bachelor of Engineering 
from Dartmouth. The program takes five 
years (the standard length of Dartmouth’s 
engineering program). The first, second, 
and fourth years are spent at Simmons, 
and the third and fifth years are spent at 
Dartmouth. 

Interested students should consult with 
Margaret Menzin, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics at Simmons, or Edward Prenowitz, 
Professor of Physics at Simmons, before 
deciding on their freshman year courses. 


Hebrew College 

Courses in Hebraic language and litera- 
ture, history, philosophy, and sociology 
may be elected for credit by qualified 
students. 

Under the provisions of an interinstitu- 
tional agreement between Hebrew Col- 
lege and Simmons College, duly enrolled 
students at Simmons College may elect to 
include in their programs, for full credit, 
any courses normally offered by Hebrew 
College, subject to certain conditions, the 
details of which should be obtained from 
the Registrar. Students should be aware 
that the academic calendar of Hebrew 
College may differ significantly from 
the Simmons College calendar. A Sim- 
mons student desiring to pursue a course 
or degree program at Hebrew College 
must be recommended to the Registrar by 
her adviser or department chairman. The 
student will then be referred to Hebrew 
College, which reserves the right to 
determine whether the prerequisites for 
the course or program in question have 
been met and whether the student is fully 


qualified to pursue the course(s) elected. 
The student enrolled in a double- 
degree program at Simmons College and 
Hebrew College must satisfactorily com- 
plete a total of 160 semester hours of 
academic work, of which no fewer than 
64 semester hours may be taken at either 
institution over a period of no less than 
five years. A student wishing to enroll in 
more than 20 semester hours of academic 
work in any semester must have approval 
of the Administrative Board prior to the 
beginning of that semester. A student 
intending to pursue the double degree 
must file her plan of study with the 
Registrar no later than the close of the 
second semester of her sophomore year. 


Graduate Programs 


Graduate education has been offered at 
Simmons since the founding of the Col- 
lege. This year, more than 1,200 gradu- 
ate students are enrolled in programs 
leading to the master’s degree in library 
and information science, social work, 
management, nursing, education, Span- 
ish, French, English, liberal studies, 
communications management, health 
care administration, children’s literature, 
and physical therapy. Doctoral programs 
are also offered in the Graduate School 
of Library and Information Science and 
in the School of Social Work. All gradu- 
ate programs are coeducational, although 
the master’s program in management is 
specifically designed to meet the needs of 
women. The graduate programs publish 
brochures or bulletins of information that 
are available through the individual pro- 
gram offices. For application dates, 
admission procedures, entry dates, and 
full-time and part-time study options, 
consult the individual program bulletins. 

General requirements for all master’s 
programs are listed below. Under these 
broad stipulations, the programs vary 
somewhat in the time limits within which 
work must be completed and the number 
of semester hours required for the 
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degree. Grading systems differ from 
program to program. 

Applications and catalogs for the 
Graduate School for Health Studies, 
which includes the master’s programs in 
health care administration, nursing, and 
physical therapy, can be obtained by 
writing to 

Admissions Office 

Graduate School for Health Studies 

Simmons College 

300 The Fenway 

Boston, MA 02115. 


Applications and catalogs for the 
Graduate School of Library and Informa- 
tion Science can be obtained by writing to 

Director of Admissions 

Graduate School of Library 

and Information Science 

Simmons College 

300 The Fenway 

Boston, MA 02115. 


Applications and catalogs for the 
Graduate School of Management can be 
obtained by writing to 

Director of Admissions 

Graduate School of Management 

Simmons College 

409 Commonwealth Avenue 

Boston, MA 02215. 


Applications and catalogs for the 
School of Social Work can be obtained 
by writing to 

Admissions Office 

Simmons College School of 

Social Work 

51 Commonwealth Avenue 

Boston, MA 02116. 


Applications and publications for the 
following programs can be obtained by 
writing to Graduate Studies Admissions, 
Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, 
Boston, MA 02115. 


Graduate Program in Children’s Literature 
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Graduate Program in Communications 
Management 

Graduate Program in English 

Graduate Program in French 

Graduate Program in Liberal Studies 

Graduate Program in Severe Special 
Needs 

Graduate Program in Spanish 

Master of Arts in Teaching Program 


The Degrees of Master of Arts, Master 
of Philosophy, Master of Arts in 
Teaching, Master of Science, Master of 
Social Work, and Master of Business 
Administration 

The conditions for obtaining the master’s 
degree are as follows: 

1. The candidate for the master’s 
degree must usually hold the baccalaure- 
ate degree from an accredited institution. 

2. The candidate must offer evidence 
of satisfactory completion of courses that 
are required for entry into a program. 

3. A Satisfactory grade point aver- 
age, as stipulated by individual graduate- 
level programs, is required. Both the 
School of Social Work and the Graduate 
School of Management define their own 
satisfactory grade point average. All 
other graduate programs require a B (3.0) 
average for satisfactory progress toward 
the degree. 

4. The courses elected must be 
approved by the school or program 
adviser. 

5. Program requirements vary: Most 
range from 32 to 36 semester hours; 
some require considerably more. Part- 
time study is possible in all graduate 
programs, and each program sets a rea- 
sonable time limit in which requirements 
for the degree must be completed. The 
fulfillment of all requirements for the 
master’s degree must demonstrate the 
candidate’s ability to meet high stan- 
dards. It is understood that a student’s 
connection with the College can be ter- 
minated whenever, in the judgment of the 
faculty, he or she has failed to show suf- 
ficient industry, scholarship, or profes- 
sional aptitude. 


Students wishing to withdraw from the 
College or take a leave of absence must 
notify the appropriate program or school 
and the Registrar by completing the 
proper forms. Financial aid recipients 
should also notify the Office of Student 
Financial Aid. 


The Degrees of Doctor of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy in Social Work 
For information on the Graduate School 
of Library and Information Science’s 
Doctor of Arts Program for library 
administrators, see page 165. For infor- 
mation on the School of Social Work’s 
Doctor of Philosophy in Social Work 
Program, see page 172. 


Diplomas 

Diplomas are granted to students who 
successfully complete the one-year pro- 
grams in management or communica- 
tions, and who receive a quality rating 
similar to that required for the baccalau- 
reate degree. Information about these 
programs can be found in the course 
description section of this catalog 
under the appropriate undergraduate 
department. 


Summer Courses 

Summer courses for graduate students are 
usually offered by the Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science, the 
Department of Education and Human 
Services, the Graduate Program in Com- 
munications Management, the Graduate 
Program in Health Care Administration, 
the Graduate Program in Primary Health 
Care Nursing, and the Graduate Program 
in Children’s Literature. The programs 
are described in the sections devoted to 
these fields or in special summer session 
publications. 


Student Standing 

Each student’s academic standing is mon- 
itored by the program or school in which 
he or she is enrolled. Issues regarding 
student standing, when not resolved at 
the program level, are taken by the stu- 


dent to the Graduate Studies Committee 
through the Dean of Graduate Studies. 


Registration and Financial 
Information 

General College policies, procedures, 
and charges regarding registration and 
financial matters are described on page 
19. All students are responsible for being 
familiar with the regulations of the Col- 
lege. Students are urged to complete pay- 
ment in full by the due dates of August 
15 for the first semester and December 
27 for the second semester. 

The College refund policy is described 
on page 22 of this catalog. Special pro- 
grams and courses of instruction may 
have variations or additional stipulations 
affecting certain policies and special 
fees. 


Fees for Graduate Division and Post- 
Baccalaureate Programs 

Following is a schedule of fees for 
graduate divisions and for post- 
baccalaureate programs: 


Application Fee 
Master’s Programs ........... $25 
Doctor of Arts Programs ...... $25 


Tuition Fees, per semester hour 
Graduate School for 


Heal midics meet. $402 
Graduate School of Library 

and Information Science .... $402 
Graduate School 

OL VianapemncuG. (mmr... $450 
Graduate School of 

SUCIAL WOLKY. 0. eee te $392 
OTH 2d SCOT LI gersecrsepestremmerolags $402 


Summer Program Fees, per 
semester hour (1990) 
Graduate School for 


Heditoulgles “suet. sce. a $366 
Graduate School of Library 

and Information Science .... $366 
Graduate School of 

Manavemient ... os. cs eae $410 
OTE TOCEAI Sere is areca hace os $366 
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Student Activity Fee, per 
semester and summer session 
Graduate School for 


Health Studicsaay. ots: $10 
Graduate School of Library 
and Information Science ..... $10 
Graduate School 
of: Management: ou: x52: Ie $20 
Graduate School of 
Social. Working. hive ee $5 
Othes:Proprams 219.278 See $10 
Social Work Field Work Fee, per 
SEMESLEFiga Toa. soheee 1G. ae $10 


(required of all social work 
students enrolled in field work) 
Graduation Fee 


Doctor of Arts Degree ........... $75* 


Health Fee 
The services of the Health Center 
are available (during the under- 
graduate calendar year) to all 
graduate students upon payment 
of the Health Fee, provided writ- 
ten notification of intention is sent 
to the Comptroller’s Office before 
September 1 by those students 
who wish to avail themselves of 
the Health Center services ...... $328 


Financial Aid 


The Office of Student Financial Aid 
administers federal, state, and institution- 
ally funded financial aid programs to eli- 
gible students. This funding may make a 
Simmons education available to students 
who are unable to finance costs entirely 
on their own. Financial assistance for 
qualified full- and part-time graduate 
students is available primarily in the form 
of grants, loans, scholarships, and Work- 
Study employment, although fellowships 
and assistantships are offered in some 
programs. The type and amount of 

aid vary according to the program of 
study. 


*Includes appropriate doctoral hood. 
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Center for the Study of 
Children’s Literature 


The Master of Arts in Children’s 
Literature Program 

This program provides specialized study 
in children’s literature to students who 
are, or who intend to be, involved in 
teaching, library work, editing, publish- 
ing, or affiliated fields. A complete 
description of the program and courses is 
available from the Center. 

Admission to the Master of Arts in 
Children’s Literature Program requires a 
baccalaureate degree from an accredited 
college, preferably with a major in 
English and American and/or comparative 
literature. However, the program is also 
open to students with majors in elemen- 
tary or secondary education, fine arts, or 
social sciences who have done substantial 
work in English. Candidates should sub- 
mit with their application a statement of 
purpose in seeking the degree and the 
results of the Miller Analogies Test or the 
Graduate Record Examination or, if for- 
eign students, the TOEFL results. 
Although an interview is not required, it 
is strongly recommended. Students usu- 
ally begin the program in the summer of 
an institute year or in the fall semester, 
but will be accepted in January on a full- 
or part-time basis. Providing space is 
available, nondegree and degree candi- 
dates in other fields will be admitted to 
courses. Part-time students must agree to 
complete the degree requirements within 
three years of registration as degree candi- 
dates. A maximum of four semester hours 
of transfer credit will be allowed toward 
the degree. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the Center for the Study of 
Children’s Literature, Simmons College, 
300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115. 


Degree Requirements. Thirty-six 
credits are required for the degree, which 
can be completed in one academic year 
and one summer. A candidate for the 
degree can elect to write a thesis or a 


project as a part of an independent- 
tutorial during the second semester. The 
thesis can be a monograph, an essay, or a 
bibliographic compilation. It should have 
a scholarly orientation. The project can 
be in the area of curriculum development 
or literature education. It should have 
practical application in the candidate’s 
professional work and represent a model 
for use by others. 

The Administrative Committee wishes 
to assume that students, upon completion 
of the degree program, will be able to 
demonstrate the confidence that comes 
with a general acquaintance with litera- 
ture, as well as experience in children’s 
literature. With this in mind, the commit- 
tee expects that two of the nine courses 
required for the degree be taken in 
general literature by candidates who do 
not have substantial undergraduate 
course work in literature. The specific 
courses must be taken at Simmons Col- 
lege and will be determined following 
discussion between the student and his or 
her adviser. 

Access to the literature of at least one 
other language is central to the concerns 
of the field of literature for children. 
Demonstration of a proficiency in a sec- 
ond language is strongly advised for all 
candidates, and, in particular, for those 
who intend to pursue further graduate 
work, college teaching, and research. 


Course Requirements. Courses in chil- 
dren’s literature are open to graduate stu- 
dents who have been admitted to the 
Children’s Literature Program adminis- 
tered by the Center for the Study of Chil- 
dren’s Literature. Graduate students may 
also enroll on a single-course or institute 
basis. Graduate students in other fields 
may enroll with the permission of their 
school or department. Undergraduate 
students may enroll under the regulations 
prescribed by the College. All courses 
carry four semester hours. Please contact 
the Center for the Study of Children’s 
Literature for course descriptions. 


Edu. 366 Children’s Literature (see page 60) 

ChL. 401 —_ Criticism of Literature for Children 

ChL. 403‘ The Picturebook 

ChL. 404 Poetry for Young Readers 

ChL. 411 Victorian Children’s Literature 

ChL. 412 History of American Children’s 
Literature 

ChL. 413 Contemporary Realistic Fiction 

ChL. 414 Fantasy and Science Fiction 

ChL. 415 Exploring the World of the New 
Reader 

ChL. 416 Modern British Fiction for Young 
People 

ChL. 417 Canadian Children’s Literature 

ChL. 420  Project-Thesis Tutorial 

ChL. 421 —_ History of Children’s Book Publishing 

ChL. 426 The Adolescent in Fiction 

ChL. 427 Narrative Beginnings 

ChL. 430 = Writing for Children 

ChL. 432 Response to Literature 

ChL. 433 — Shared Inquiry: The Adult, the Child, 
the Book 

ChL. 434 Children and Books: Exploring the 
Possibilities 

ChL. 435 Contemporary Considerations 

ChL. 450 Independent Study 

ChL. 470 Summer Institute in Children’s 
Literature 


Susan P. Bloom, M.A. Director of the Center for 
the Study of Children’s Literature 

Cathryn M. Mercier, M.A. Assistant Director 
Carolyn L. Shute, B.A. Staff Assistant 


Department of Communications 


The Master of Science in 
Communications Management 
Program 

The Master of Science in Communica- 
tions Management Program, which 
emphasizes applied courses and organi- 
zational processes, is designed primarily 
for people who have had communications 
experience. The curriculum has been 
planned for those who need advanced 
work if they are to move up in their orga- 
nizations and assume new responsibili- 
ties, duties, and functions. 


Degree Requirements. Candidates for 
the degree must satisfactorily complete a 
minimum of 36 semester hours within 
three calendar years. This requirement 
includes four hours of thesis or graduate 
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project credit, and the required core 
courses: Seminar in the New Media, 
Communications in the Modern Organi- 
zation, Financial and Investor Relations, 
Marketing Communications, and four 
electives. (Under special circumstances, 
students may take two additional four- 
credit electives in the program, for a total 
of 40 semester hours, rather than com- 
plete a thesis or project.) 

In addition, students must undertake a 
two-month internship at a local business 
or organization (the candidate’s job can 
be used as an internship if he or she 
desires), complete a basic computer 
appreciation workshop, and demonstrate 
proficiency in copy and proof skills. 
Electives are chosen from courses that 
deal with the new applications areas in 
communications and with the manage- 
ment of communications functions within 
organizations. 

All courses are four semester hours. 
Course descriptions may be found in the 
Master of Science Program in Communi- 
cations Management brochure. 


Com. 401 Government Relations 

Com. 420 __ Business and Economic Journalism 

Com. 424 Public Relations for Non-Profit Organ- 
izations 

Com. 432 Public Opinion and Attitude Research 

Com. 438 Advanced Writing Seminar 

Com. 439 Managing and Marketing of Non- 
Profit Organizations 

Com. 441 Graphic Production Management 

Com. 442 Seminar in the New Media 

Com. 444 Management Strategies for Desktop 
Publishing 

Com. 446 Seminar in Graphic Design 

Com. 450 Independent Study 

Com. 452 Direct Marketing 

Com. 453 Strategic Marketing Planning 

Com. 460 Financial and Investor Relations 

Com. 465 Issues Management 

Com. 472 Marketing Communications 

Com. 474 Speechwriting 

Com. 481 Managing Communications in the 
Modern Organization 

Com. 482 Fund Raising and Development 

Com. 483 Legal and Ethical Issues in Communi- 
cations 

Com. 486 Corporate Video 

Com. 495 Technical Writing 

Com. 500 Thesis/Project 
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Admission. Candidates will be required 
to submit a) an official transcript from 
the institution granting their baccalaure- 
ate degree and b) three letters of recom- 
mendation. Up to eight semester hours of 
transfer credit for graduate study else- 
where may be applied toward the degree 
when that work is judged to be appropri- 
ate to the candidates’ program. 

For further information and applica- 
tions, write to the Graduate Program in 
Communications Management, Simmons 
College, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 
02115, or call (617) 738-2261. 


Nancy Brown Carroll, M.S. Acting Director of 
the Graduate Program in Communications Man- 
agement 

Barbara R. Villandry, M.S. Administrative 
Assistant 


Department of Education and 
Human Services 


The Master of Arts in Teaching 
(M.A.T.) Program 

The M.A.T. Program admits prospective 
teachers with strong liberal arts back- 
grounds, and is intended primarily for 
candidates with no previous teaching 
experience. All candidates receive basic 
teacher preparation, as well as special 
skills needed to work successfully with 
students having mild learning disabilities 
who have been mainstreamed into the 
regular classroom in accordance with 
state and federal legislation. 

The M.A.T. Program requires at least 
36 semester hours of course work, which 
may be: completed in one summer session 
and one academic year. Part-time stu- 
dents should plan to complete degree 
requirements within four years. Students 
normally enter the program in late June 
for the six-week summer session, 
although arrangements can be made for 
September entry or part-time study. 
However, the final student-teaching expe- 
rience is always a full-time commitment. 

In the summer, students complete Edu. 


457, Cultural Foundations of Education, 
4 sem. hrs., and Edu. 445, Educational 
Psychology, 4 sem. hrs. During the fall 
semester, students take 12 semester hours 
of course work in curriculum and meth- 
ods courses and field work appropriate to 
their area of professional preparation, 
and they choose one elective from a sub- 
ject area field (4 sem. hrs.). They then 
complete 12 semester hours of student 
teaching in the spring semester. 

Professional courses may be waived if 
the candidate has had comparable work 
as an undergraduate. When waivers are 
allowed, the candidate may choose addi- 
tional electives from the College curricu- 
lum. The waiver does not alter the basic 
requirement of 36 semester hours for the 
degree. 

Transfer of up to eight graduate credits 
toward the 36 required may be allowed 
for work completed at another institution, 
when that work is judged to be appropri- 
ate to the candidate’s program. 

The M.A.T. Program is planned to 
meet the Massachusetts Regulations for 
Teacher Certification; thus, a candidate’s 
background and skills must be carefully 
examined. When necessary, additional 
course work beyond the 36 semester 
hours may be required in order to meet 
the Regulations. 

As changes occur in State legislation 
and regulations, the M.A.T. program is 
re-designed to remain in compliance. 


The Elementary Teaching Program 
(Grades 1-6) 

The Elementary Teaching Program is 
open to candidates who wish to teach in 
mainstream, open, or traditional class- 
rooms. Candidates must enter with a 
broad background in the subject areas 
taught in elementary schools, as defined 
by State Regulations. 


The Middle and High School Teaching 
Programs (Grades 5-9, 9-12) 

These programs lead to teaching certifi- 
cates in the fields of study taught in mid- 
dle and high schools. Candidates are 


placed in field work placement sites at 
the level of the certificate they have cho- 
sen. Candidates must enter with strong 
academic preparation in their teaching 
field, as defined by State Regulations. 
Following are the areas of specialization: 
English, mathematics, French, Spanish, 
history, social studies, behavioral sci- 
ences, and biology. 


Admission. The applicant must have a 
baccalaureate degree from an accredited 
college. The undergraduate record must 
give evidence of academic achievement 
(at a minimum of a 2.5 grade point aver- 
age) in the applicant’s prospective teach- 
ing subject. Recommendations, an 
interview, and other documentation are 
required. Students must maintain a 3.0 
grade point average, as well as receiving 
departmental approval for admission to 
student teaching. 

For further information, contact the 
Department of Education or call (617) 
738-2157. 


Lydia Averell Hurd Smith, Ed.D. Director of the 
Master of Arts in Teaching Program 


The Master of Science Program in 
Severe Special Needs 

This federally-funded graduate program 
is designed to prepare teachers to work 
with those learners whose developmental 
deviations are so pronounced that they 
rarely, if ever, follow the regular educa- 
tion curriculum. Students are prepared to 
teach in self-contained special education 
classes in regular public schools or spe- 
cial residential or day schools, and to 
support the integration of severely 
impaired learners into mainstream class- 
rooms, the community and the work 
place. Students are prepared to teach 
functional age-appropriate skills to learn- 
ers in elementary, middle, and high 
school settings, and will have field expe- 
rience at all three levels. These skills 
range from communication, self-help 
skills, and proper social behavior, to sur- 
vival reading, simple computation, and 
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specific job skills. Upon completion of 
this program, students will be eligible for 
certification by the Massachusetts Board 
of Education as Teachers of Children 
with Severe Special Needs (N-12). 


Requirements 

Candidates for the degree must satisfac- 
torily complete a minimum of 40 semes- 
ter hours in either full-time or part-time 
study. Part-time students should plan to 
complete degree requirements within four 
years. The typical sequence of courses 
for a full-time student is as follows: 


Year I—Fall 

Edu. 342 Analysis of Behavior: Princi- 
ples and Classroom Behavior, 
4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 343 Development of the Employ- 
ability Plan and Issues in the 
Education of the Severely 
Impaired Learner, 4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 346 Young Child with Severe 
Special Needs, 4 sem. hrs. 

Year I—Spring 

Edu. 347 Development of Functional 
Curricula for the Severely 
Impaired Learner, 4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 348 Analysis of Community 
Resources and Development 
of the Trainer Advocate Role, 
4 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 412 Mainstreaming Learners with 
Severe Special Needs, 
4 sem. hrs. 


Psy. 135 Developmental Psychology 
(if not taken previously), 
4 sem. hrs. 

Year Il 


Edu. 468 Practicum: Severe Special 
Needs, 4-12 sem. hrs. 

Edu. 413 Applied Research in the 
Education of Learners with 
Severe Special Needs, 4 sem. 
hrs. 

This sequence of courses permits gradu- 

ate students to take a full year of course 

work (3-4 courses per semester) followed 

by a year in a supervised paid aide or 
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internship position. During this second, 
internship year, the student will take a 
12-credit practicum divided between the 
two semesters, and a 4-semester-hour 
course in Applied Research. 

Students who wish to take courses on a 
part-time basis should meet with the Pro- 
gram Director and develop an appropriate 
course sequence. 


Admission 

Admission requires a baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity and a strong undergraduate 
record. The applicant for admission must 
submit an official transcript of the under- 
graduate record, a statement of purpose 
in seeking the degree, and two letters of 
recommendation. During the program, a 
3.0 grade average must be maintained for 
admission to the practica or student 
teaching. Financial assistance is avail- 
able. For further information and applica- 
tions, contact the Department of 
Education, Simmons College, 300 The 
Fenway, Boston, MA 02115, or call 
(617) 738-2157. 


Elizabeth Fleming, Ed.S., Director of the Gradu- 
ate Program in Severe Special Needs 


Department of English 


The Master of Arts 

The master’s curriculum is designed to 
provide one year’s study that will supple- 
ment and consolidate the student’s under- 
graduate work in literature and allow 
some further specialization. 

Admission requires a baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity and a superior undergraduate 
record. Both men and women are admit- 
ted to the program on either a full- or 
part-time basis. The applicant for admis- 
sion must submit an official transcript of 
the undergraduate record, and, at the 
request of the Department, a statement of 
purpose in seeking the degree, together 
with recommendations from three former 
teachers. An interview may be requested. 


Students are admitted to this program 
in both September and January. 

The program of study is individually 
prescribed, the student being permitted to 
take certain courses in subjects closely 
adjacent to English provided these 
courses are directly relevant to a coherent 
plan of graduate work. The M.A. candi- 
date is expected to be competent in a 
language other than English. This com- 
petence is established by the successful 
completion of at least one course dealing 
with literary texts in that language, if the 
student has not already had an equiva- 
lent. Ordinarily, no master’s thesis is 
required, though students may, by 
directed individual study or in seminars, 
write a thesis as a substitute for courses 
they would otherwise take. 

As of September 1990, each student 
entering the M.A. Program will be 
required to take Eng. 405, Contemporary 
Critical Theory, unless he or she has had 
the equivalent. This course should be 
taken during the first half of the program. 

The master’s degree requires the satis- 
factory completion of 32 semester hours. 
The Department advises at least one 
course in medieval, or Renaissance liter- 
ature unless the student has already had 
such courses. The remainder of the pro- 
gram is elected, after consultation, from 
courses best adapted to the student’s 
needs and interests. 

Courses numbered in the 300’s are 
especially suitable for master’s 
candidates. 

Except by special consent of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Studies, no more than 
eight semester hours of transfer credit for 
graduate study elsewhere can be allowed 
toward the master’s degree. 

As of September 1988, the length of 
time allowed for completion of course- 
work and language requirement will be 
seven years. 

As of September 1990, both programs 
will offer a writing option. Students may 
elect two new courses—English 305, a 
non-fiction writing course, and English 
309, a creative writing course. 


The Master of Philosophy in English 
The Master of Philosophy in English 
offers a year’s advanced study of litera- 
ture beyond the Master of Arts and pro- 
vides a measure of specialization beyond 
that degree. Part of each student’s sched- 
ule centers on some topic, area, period, 
or genre of personal interest—e.g., the 
relation of literature to the arts in a cer- 
tain century, the modern American area, 
the 19th century, or the novel—this focus 
of interest being declared upon admission 
to the program. This special study is 
done individually under the direction of a 
member of the Departmental faculty. 
Before the degree is granted, the candi- 
date takes an oral examination in the area 
or topic of concentration. As in the case 
of the Master of Arts, the student’s total 
curriculum is arranged after full consulta- 
tion and with due attention to the needs 
and purposes of the candidate. 

As of September 1990, each student 
entering the M.Phil. Program will be 
required to take Eng. 405, Contemporary 
Critical Theory, unless he or she has had 
the equivalent. This course should be 
taken during the first half of the program. 
Courses in areas auxiliary to English are 
allowable provided they are closely rele- 
vant to a coherent plan of graduate study. 

The Master of Philosophy Program 
ordinarily requires the previous comple- 
tion of a master’s degree in English as 
well as competence in a foreign language 
as established by the successful comple- 
tion of at least one course dealing with 
the literary texts in that language, if the 
student has not already had the equiva- 
lent. Except by special consent, no more 
than eight semester hours of transfer 
credit for graduate study elsewhere can 
be allowed toward the eight semester 
courses (32 semester hours) necessary for 
the Master of Philosophy. 

Men and women are admitted to the 
Master of Philosophy Program, and part- 
time study is permissible. The applicant 
for admission must submit official tran- 
scripts of all previous academic records 
and, at the request of the Department, a 
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statement of purpose in seeking the 
degree, together with three recommenda- 
tions from former teachers. Students are 
admitted to this program at the beginning 
of both the fall and spring semesters. 

As of September 1988, the length of 
time allowed for completion of course- 
work and language requirement will be 
seven years. 

As of September 1990, both programs 
will offer a writing option. Students may 
elect two new courses—English 305, a 
non-fiction writing course, and English 
309, a creative writing course. 


Charles E. L’Homme, Ph.D. Director of the 
Graduate Programs in English 


Department of Foreign 
Languages and Literatures 


The Master of Arts: French 

The Master of Arts: Spanish 

The curricula in Spanish and in French 
are designed to strengthen the oral and 
written command of Spanish or French 
and consolidate the student’s knowledge 
of the language’s literature. The program 
of study will be planned by the student, 
with the assistance of an assigned faculty 
adviser, to suit the student’s particular 
preparation and objectives. 

Admission requires a baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity and a superior undergraduate 
record. Both men and women will be 
admitted on a full- or part-time basis to 
the graduate programs, which require the 
completion of 32 semester hours, i.e., 
eight courses. A master’s thesis is not 
normally required; however, students are 
expected to complete a substantial 
research paper on a special topic in rela- 
tion to one of the advanced courses. Stu- 
dents should plan to complete the degree 
requirements within four years. 

As of September 1990, each student 
entering the M.A. programs in French 
and Spanish will be required to take 
French/Spanish 405, Contemporary Criti- 
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cal Theory, unless he or she has had the 
equivalent. This course should be taken 
during the first half of the program. 

For the Master of Arts in Spanish, it is 
recommended that the student elect at 
least five courses at the 300 level, with 
the remainder to be selected upon consul- 
tation with the assigned adviser from 
courses in related fields, such as another 
language taken as a minor. 

The Master of Arts in French requires 
six courses in the field of concentration at 
the 300 level, with the remainder to be 
selected upon consultation with the 
assigned adviser from courses in related 
fields, such as English literature or 
another language. 

Applicants for admission to the Master 
of Arts Program must submit an official 
transcript of the undergraduate record, a 
statement of purpose in pursuing the pro- 
gram, and three letters of recommenda- 
tion from teachers or other persons well 
acquainted with the academic ability and 
performance of the candidate. This 
material should be received by the 
Chairman of the Department of Foreign 
Languages and Literatures by April 15 
for the fall semester or by November 15 
for the spring semester. 


Mary Jane Treacy, Ph.D. Director of the 
Graduate Programs in French and Spanish 


Liberal Studies Program 


The Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 
The Master’s Degree Program in Liberal 
Studies is an interdisciplinary program 
designed for individuals who wish to 
engage in both directed and independent 
work on subjects not necessarily bound 
by the traditional disciplines. This pro- 
gram broadens understanding of the 
interrelatedness of all knowledge at the 
same time that it allows the student to 
pursue areas of specialized interest such 
as: American Studies, Biology, Econom- 
ics, Education, English, History, Interna- 
tional Relations, Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Women’s Studies. 


Admission requires a baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity and a solid undergraduate record. 
Applicants should submit an official tran- 
script of the undergraduate record and 
letters of recommendation from two 
former teachers or employers. Applica- 
tion deadlines are flexible, but if the stu- 
dent wishes to apply for financial aid, all 
application materials are due by Novem- 
ber 15 for spring term admission and by 
April 1 for fall admission. Although an 
interview is not required, it is strongly 
advised. Eight hours of credit may be 
granted for graduate work done else- 
where. 

Students may enroll on either a full- 
time or part-time basis. The degree 
requirements should be completed within 
four years. 


The Liberal Studies Program 
Candidates for the degree must satisfac- 
torily complete 32 semester hours as 
follows: 


Liberal Studies 401-1: Introduction to 
Liberal Studies; (Topic for 1990: 
20th-Century American Popular 


Culttirejne Meee oan); kee. 4 sem. hrs. 


A seminar which explores the interdis- 
ciplinary nature of Liberal Studies and 
introduces the student to graduate- 
level research and writing. The under- 
lying question is, how do our popular 
art forms and media reflect and influ- 
ence our self-definitions and actions as 
Americans? Lectures from Liberal 
Studies faculty members introduce 
theory and related topics from Litera- 
ture, International Relations, History, 
Education, Philosophy, and Women’s 
Studies. Students prepare an oral 
report and seminar paper. 

Liberal Studies 405-2: Contemporary 


Chicano iy. .os 4 sem.hrs. 


This course will introduce graduate 
students to the concepts and practices 


of contemporary literary and cultural 

criticism. We will survey various 

developments of the field during the 
last two decades, including poststruc- 
turalist, psychoanalytic, historical 
materialist, and feminist theory, bring- 
ing these perspectives to bear on key 
literary, historical, and cinematic tests. 

Theoretical readings may include 

essays by Marx and Neo-Marxist crit- 

ics, Freud and the new Freudians, 

Foucault, Barthes, and American and 

French feminists. 

See also Eng. 405, Frn. 405, and Spn. 

405. 

Upper-level courses and independent 
study (Liberal Studies 450-1, 2) in the 
following areas of specialization: Ameri- 
can studies, biology, children’s literature, 
economics, English, French, history, 
international relations, philosophy, 
psychology, Spanish, and women’s 
studies. A complete list of applicable 
courses is available in the program 
brochure) Wee ee © “.. 16-20 sem. hrs. 
Liberal Studies 409-1, 2: Master’s 

Project and Colloquium .... 4-8 sem. hrs. 

Taken at the end of the degree pro- 

gram, this course requires a substantial 

piece of independent work by each 

student, either a piece of writing, a 

slide show, lecture, exhibition, film, or 

other researched production on a topic 
relating Liberal Studies to the student’s 
area of specialization. Regular meet- 
ings with the Director and other LST 
students. 

For further information and an applica- 
tion, contact the Program Director, Grad- 
uate Program in Liberal Studies, 
Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, 
Boston, MA 02115 (617) 738-2160. 


Laurie Taylor Crumpacker, Ph.D. Director of the 
Graduate Program in Liberal Studies. 
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Graduate School for Health 
Studies 


The Graduate School for Health Studies 
includes master’s-level graduate pro- 
grams in Health Care Administration, 
Nursing, and Physical Therapy; and an 
approved Pre-Professional Practice Pro- 
gram (AP4) in Nutrition. 


Harriet C. Tolpin, Ph.D. Associate Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Economics 

Laurel P. Dew, M.A. Assistant to the Associate 
Dean 

Linda Oshman, B.A. Secretary 


Health Care Administration 


The Master of Science in Health Care 
Administration 

The Master of Science Program in Health 
Care Administration prepares men and 
women for administrative positions in the 
health care field. The program consists of 
an in-depth study of health care systems, 
management, and administration. The 
curriculum focuses on management and 
decision making, research, and technical 
competencies in the functional areas of 
health care organization. Emphasis is 
placed upon health care financial man- 
agement, human resources management, 
health care information systems, legal 
and ethical aspects of health care deliv- 
ery, and the planning and regulation of 
health care. 

The program is designed for men and 
women in professions such as nursing, 
nutrition, physical therapy, and respira- 
tory therapy, who wish to enter into 
and/or advance their careers in adminis- 
tration; for those in corporations, man- 
agement companies, consulting firms, 
insurance companies, government agen- 
cies, industrial and occupational health 
agencies, or other organizations with 
responsibilities in the area of health care 
services, who wish to advance their 
careers in administration; and for those in 
management positions (such as staff 
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accountant or human resources director) 
in health care or health care-related orga 
nizations, who wish to advance to the 
middle-management level in the health 


field. 


Requirements. Candidates for the Mas- 
ter of Science in Health Care Administra- 
tion must satisfactorily complete 56 
semester hours of full- or part-time study. 
Full-time study can be completed in four 
semesters, including one summer term, 
and part-time study in seven semesters, 
including summer terms. 


Admission. Candidates are required to 
have a baccalaureate degree from an 
accredited institution of higher learning. 
Candidates must submit official tran- 
scripts of previous academic work; Grad- 
uate Record Examination or Graduate 
Management Admission Test scores 
taken with the last five years; three letters 
of recommendation; and a completed 
application that includes two personal 
statements. Candidates may enter the 
program in the fall, spring, or summer 
semester. For further information regard- 
ing admission, contact the Graduate 
School for Health Studies, Simmons Col- 
lege, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 
02115 (617) 738-3153. 


Courses 


HCA 400 
HCA 410 


HCA 411 
HCA 412 
HCA 415 


HCA 424 
HCA 425 


HCA 426 
HCA 427 


HCA 428 
HCA 433 


HCA 434 
HCA 435 
HCA 437 


Introduction to Health Care Systems 
Administration of Health Care 
Organizations 

Epidemiology and Biostatistics 
Organizational Behavior 
Accounting for Health Care 
Organizations 

Management Research 

Economics of Health Care and Health 
Care Policy 

Health Care Financial Management 
Marketing of Health Services and 
Organizations 

Organizational Policy and Strategy 
Human Resources Management for 
Health Care Organizations 

Labor Relations in Health Care 
Management Information Systems 
Legal Issues in Health Care 


HCA 438 Health Care Advertising: Policies and 
Methods 

HCA 439 Special Topics in Administration 

HCA 446 Seminar on Health Care Policy 

HCA 448 Ethical Dimensions of Administrative 
Decisions 

HCA 450 Independent Study 

HCA 490 _ Field Research in Health Care 
Administration 


Lucia F. Miree, Ph.D. Associate Professor and 
Director of the Graduate Program in Health Care 
Administration 

Robert W. Rosenblum, D.P.H. Associate Profes- 
sor of Health Care Administration 

Margarete Arndt, M.B.A. Assistant Professor of 
Health Care Administration 


Nancy E. Tobey Administrative Assistant 
Linda Oshman, B.A. Secretary 


Nursing 


The Master of Science in Primary 
Health Care Nursing: Preparing Nurse 
Practitioners 

The Master of Science Completion 
Program for Practicing Nurse 
Practitioners 

The RN-MS Program for AD and 
Diploma Nurses 

The Nurse Practitioner Certificate 
Program 

The Dual Degree Program in Parent- 
Child Health with Harvard School of 
Public Health 

The Master of Science in Primary Health 
Care Nursing Program is designed to 
improve and extend the delivery of pri- 
mary health care by preparing nurses for 
expanded roles. The program offers four 
areas of concentration: Adult Primary 
Care, Adult Primary Care/Occupational 
Health, Adult Primary Care/Gerontology, 
and Parent-Child Health. The College’s 
educational facilities and the clinical 
facilities offer 4 vast range of nationally 
renowned institutions, including Beth 
Israel, Brigham and Women’s, Children’s, 
and Massachusetts General, which are 
effectively utilized to prepare adult nurse 
practitioners, occupational health nurse 
practitioners, and parent-child nurse prac- 
titioners who deliver primary health care 
to children and/or adults. 


The purposes of the Simmons Master of 
Science in Primary Health Care Nursing 
program are to provide specialized profes- 
sional nursing education in the delivery of 
primary health care nursing to the client, 
to prepare the graduate to practice as a 
nurse practitioner, and to provide the 
foundation for the pursuit of doctoral 
study. 

Graduates of the Program in Primary 
Health Care Nursing are prepared to meet 
the challenges of providing primary health 
care to clients in today’s increasingly 
complex, resource-constrained, health 
care delivery system. As nurse practi- 
tioners, they are prepared to deliver health 
care in a variety of settings; to address the 
health needs of target populations, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, the elderly, the 
indigent, parents and children, workers; 
and to execute the leadership and manage- 
ment skills critical to expanded nursing 
roles. As nurse practitioners they are well 
prepared to address the health promotion 
and preventive health needs of the client, 
as well as the client’s need for manage- 
ment of selected acute and chronic health 
problems. Graduates of the program pos- 
sess the knowledge necessary to impact 
the delivery of care, to define new roles 
for the nurse practitioner, and to address 
the issues challenging nursing today. 


Requirements. Candidates for the Mas- 
ter of Science degree in primary health 
care nursing must satisfactorily complete 
a minimum of 41-42 semester hours in 
either full-time or part-time study. Full- 
time study is completed in one calendar 
year, and part-time study in two calendar 
years. 


Master of Science in Primary Health 
Care Nursing Program Core Courses 
Nur. 481 Theoretical Foundations for 
Nursing Practice 2 sem. hrs. 
Nur. 406, 407, 408 Research Meth- 
odology I, I, Ill 6 sem. hrs. 
Nur. 404 Normal and Abnormal 
Human Physiology 4 sem. hrs. 
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Nur. 490 Seminar in Leadership and 
Role Development in Primary 
Health Care Nursing 


Adult Primary Care Courses 

Nur. 480, 482 Theory and 
Practice: Primary Health Care 
Nursing I, II 

Nur. 484 Theory and Practice: 
Primary Health Care 
Nursing III 

Nur. 443 Psychosocial Aspects 
of Adulthood and Aging 

Elective 


Adult Primary Care/Occupational 
Health Courses 
Nur. 493 Seminar in Leadership 
and Role Development for 
Occupational Health 


Nursing 2 sem. 
Nur. 480, 482 Theory and 

Practice Primary Health 

Care Nursing I, II 14 sem. 


Nur. 486 Primary Health Care 
Nursing in the Occupational 


Setting 6 sem. 
Nur. 485 Principles of 
Occupational Health 3 sem. 
Nur. 443 Psychosocial 
Aspects of Adulthood 
and Aging 2 sem. 
42 sem. 


Adult Primary Care/Gerontology 
Nur. 480, 482 Theory 
and Practice Primary 


Health Care Nursing I, II 14 sem. 


Nur. 483 Primary Health Care 
Nursing of the Geriatric 
Client 

Nur. 488 Theory and Practice: 
Primary Health Care Nursing 


in the Geriatric Setting 7 sem. 
Nur. 443 Psychosocial 
Aspects of Adulthood 
and Aging 2 sem. 
41 sem. 


3 sem. 


14 sem. 


6 sem. 


2 sem. 
4 sem. 


Al sem. 


3 sem. 


hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 
hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 
hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 
hrs. 


Parent-Child Health Courses 
Nur. 460, 462, 464 Parent- 
Child Nursing: Primary 


Care. I, I], Il 18 sem. hrs. 
Nur. 465 Administration 

and Management: Case 

Studies 2 sem. hrs. 
Nur. 463 Nursing of Family 

Systems 3 sem. hrs. 
Nur. 450 Independent Study 

or Elective 3 sem. hrs. 

41 sem. hrs. 


The Simmons-Harvard Dual Degree 
Program in Parent-Child Health 

This unique two-year/two-degree pro- 
gram is offered by the Simmons College 
Graduate Program in Nursing in collabo- 
ration with the Harvard School of Public 
Health (HSPH). Applicants are admitted 
for graduate study at both Simmons and 
HSPH and enroll in half-time study at 
each institution for two academic years 
plus one summer session at Simmons. 
Successful candidates receive a Master of 
Science in Primary Health Care Nursing 
at Simmons and a Master of Science in 
Maternal-Child Health at Harvard. 

This program is designed for nurses 
with experience in maternal child health 
who wish to prepare themselves as pri- 
mary care providers with expanded skills 
in pediatrics or parent-child nursing. 

This specialization prepares nurses to 
provide leadership in primary prevention 
and health promotion for parents and 
children. Characteristic functions would 
include: direct provision of primary care 
for a panel of patients in a community 
setting such as a community health cen- 
ter, private practice, or a public health 
agency; participation in program devel- 
opment at local, state, and national levels 
including needs assessment, program 
planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion; intra- and interprofessional consul- 
tation; technical assistance on parent- 
child health services; advocacy and 
education related to parent and child 
health; and research in this very impor- 
tant area of health care. For a complete 


listing of course offerings, please contact 
the Graduate School for Health Studies 
(617-738-3153). 


Admission. Admission into the Master 
of Science in Primary Health Care Nurs- 
ing Program requires a baccalaureate 
degree from a National League for Nurs- 
ing accredited program (other undergrad- 
uate preparation is considered), a license 
to practice in one of the United States, 
and the equivalent of two years of full- 
time clinical nursing experience. Candi- 
dates are required to submit a) offi- 

cial transcripts of their previous academic 
work; b) three letters of recommendation 
reflecting professional practice and aca- 
demic achievement, including one from 
the applicant’s undergraduate institution 
and most recent employer; c) Graduate 
Record Examination scores; and d) a cur- 
rent statement of their satisfactory health 
status from their physician or nurse prac- 
titioner, as well as a written statement 
regarding their professional goals and 
interest in the program. Candidates are 
required to have had a course in health 
assessment and basic Statistics prior to 
admission. They must carry satisfactory 
coverage of registered professional nurse 
liability insurance and current certifica- 
tion in first aid and cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation. Candidates who reach the 
final selection process are required to 
have a personal interview before admis- 
sion into the program. 

In addition to the above criteria, to be 
admitted to the two-year/two-degree pro- 
gram, applicants must meet the admis- 
sion criteria of the Harvard School of 
Public Health. 

As in other Simmons College graduate 
programs, qualified men and minority 
students are encouraged to apply. Enroll- 
ment is limited. A two-year part-time 
option is offered in addition to the one- 
year full-time program. 


Master of Science Completion 
Program 

This program is designed for practicing 
nurse practitioners already possessing a 
bachelor’s degree who seek to obtain a 
master’s degree. The program is intended 
for nurse practitioners previously prepared 
as adult, family, pediatric or geriatric nurse 
practitioners, and presupposes a strong 
knowledge base in primary care. 

Twenty-two to 28 semester hours are 
required, given evidence of success in 
gaining 14 credits in Theory and Practice 
of Primary Care Nursing through the pro- 
gram challenge examinations. An addi- 
tional four credits in Normal and 
Abnormal Human Physiology may also 
be granted through the challenge exam 
procedure. 

Candidates may plan their studies with 
an adviser, given the nature of their expe- 
rience, previous education, professional 
objectives, as well as course availability. 

All students conduct a research study 
and are provided the foundation for doc- 
toral study. 


Admission. Admission into the Master 
of Science Completion Program for Prac- 
ticing Nurse Practitioners requires all 
previously described requirements under 
the Master of Science in Primary Health 
Care Nursing, as well as evidence of sat- 
isfactory completion of an NLN accred- 
ited, or ANA certified nurse practitioner 
program. 


RN-MS Program for Diploma or 
Associate Degree Nurses 

This program is a unique offering that 
permits direct admission of the diploma 
or associate degree RN into any one of 
the areas of concentration in the Graduate 
Program in Primary Health Care Nursing. 
Having met prerequisites, a student can 
complete his or her master of science 
degree in two to four years of full- or 
part-time study. A bachelor of science 
degree is not awarded. Admission 
requirements and sequencing of courses 
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vary from that of the traditional program. 
Interested applicants should request addi- 
tional information on this innovative pro- 
gram from the Graduate School for 
Health Studies (617-738-3153). 


Nurse Practitioner Certificate Program 
This program is designed for nurses pre- 
pared at the master’s level in nursing who 
wish preparation as a nurse practitioner. 
The program, which can be completed in 
one or two years, provides graduates with 
the knowledge and clinical experience 
necessary to sit for the ANA certification 
exams without repetition of previous 
master’s work. Additional information 
regarding core courses, specialty 

courses, and admission requirements can 
be obtained from the Graduate School for 
Health Studies (617-738-3153). 


Graduate Faculty 


Patricia Edwards, M.A. R.N., C. Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Graduate Nursing and Director of the 
Graduate Program in Nursing 

Judy Beal, D.N.Sc., R.N. Associate Professor of 
Graduate Nursing 

Maria Bueche, Ph.D., R.N., C. Associate Profes- 
sor of Graduate Nursing 

Margaret Fitzgerald, M.S. R.N., C., F.N.P. 
Assistant Professor of Graduate Nursing 

Penelope M. Glynn, Ph.D. R.N., C. Assistant 
Professor of Graduate Nursing 

Eileen McNeely, M.S. R.N., C. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Graduate Nursing 

Susan Neary, M.S., R.N., C. Assistant Professor 
of Graduate Nursing 

Patricia White, M.S., R.N., C. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Graduate Nursing 

Susan Wainger, M.D. Medical Consultant 


Adjunct Faculty 


Theresa Sweeney, Ph.D. Adjunct Associate Profes- 
sor, Physiology 

Lauren Berman, M.S.W. Assistant Professor of 
Graduate Nursing 

Dennis Hines, M.S., R.N., C. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Rebecca Donahue, M.S., R.N., C. Adjunct 
Clinical Instructor 

Maureen Fagan, R.N., C. Adjunct Instructor, 
Women’s Health 

Jane Gardner, Sc.D., R.N. Associate Professor 
Parent-Child Health 
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Staff 


Patricia Rissmiller, D.N.Sc., R.N., C. Research 
Associate 

Diane Hammer, M.S. Administrative Assistant 
Annette Coscia Graduate Secretary 


Clinical Affiliations 


Beth Israel Hospital 

Beth Israel, Employee Health 

Boston City Hospital 

Boston City Hospital, Employee Health, 
Boston, MA 

Brigham and Women’s Hospital 

Brighton Marine Public Health Center 

Brockton/West Roxbury Veterans Administration 
Medical Center 

Brookside Park Family Life 

Bunker Hill Neighborhood Health Center 

Carney Hospital 

Chelsea Health Center 

Children’s Hospital 

Children’s Hospital Medical Center, Employee 
Health Unit, Brookline, MA 

City of Newton, Employee Health, Newton, MA 

Crittendon Hastings House 

East Boston Neighborhood Health Center 

Fallon Clinic, Worcester, MA 

Faulkner Hospital 

Goddard Memorial 

GTE Laboratories, Waltham, MA 

Harvard Community Health Plan 
Boston Center 
Braintree Center 
Watertown Center 

Instron Corporation, Canton, MA 

Intercare Occupational Health Inc. 

Massachusetts General Hospital 

McLean Hospital 

Medsite, North Quincy, MA 

New England Medical Center 

Occupational Health Services, Inc., Choate 
Symmes Community Services, Inc., 
Wilmington, MA 

Occupational Health Services, Inc., Leonard Morse 
Hospital, Natick, MA 

Savitz and Wainger, Associates 

Southern Jamaica Plain Health Center 

University of Massachusetts Medical Center 

Urban Medical Associates 


For further information and an applica- 
tion, please call or write the Graduate _ 
School for Health Studies, Simmons Col- 
lege, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 
02115, (617) 738-3153. 


Nutrition 


Post-Baccalaureate Nutrition Prepro- 
fessional Practice Program (AP4) 

This program, approved by the American 
Dietetic Association, is designed for stu- 
dents who hold a baccalaureate degree 

and meet the Plan [V/V requirements of 
the American Dietetic Association. Upon 
completion of the program, the student is 
expected to successfully pass the Commis- 
sion on Dietetic Registration examination. 


Requirements. Candidates must satis- 
factorily complete a twenty-eight week, 
full-time program. Supervised practice at 
Boston City Hospital, Boston City Hos- 
pital Ambulatory Care Center, Adminis- 
tration on Aging/Executive Office of 
Elder Affairs and Department of Public 
Health Office of Nutrition provides the 
students the opportunity to achieve the 
performance requirements for an entry- 
level dietitian. 


Admission. Candidates are required to 
have a baccalaureate degree from an 
accredited institution of higher learning 
and meet the Plan [V/V requirements of 
the American Dietetic Association. Can- 
didates must submit official transcripts of 
previous academic work; three letters of 
recommendation, verification of comple- 
tion of Plan IV/V, and a completed appli- 
cation form. Candidates may enter the 
program in the fall semester. For further 
information regarding admission, contact 
the Graduate School for Health Studies, 
Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, 
Boston, MA 02115. (617) 738-3153. 


Physical Therapy 


The Master of Science Degree in 
Physical Therapy 

The Master of Science Degree in Physi- 
cal Therapy is designed to prepare indi- 
viduals to work as physical therapists in a 
variety of health care settings. Students 


are trained to fulfill the multidimensional 
role of the physical therapist practitioner 
as well as to participate in research, edu- 
cation, and administration. 

The professional program requires a 
full-time commitment for 6 semesters 
and one summer session. Students 
matriculate into the program in the fall. 
The didactic and clinical course material 
in each semester is well integrated to 
allow the student to synthesize and apply 
newly acquired knowledge and skills. 
The curriculum is designed to educate 
men and women as generalists who can 
serve clients in the areas of health pro- 
motion, disease prevention, and rehabili- 
tation. Over 150 clinical sites located 
across the country are affiliated with Sim- 
mons College, providing students with 
the opportunity to work with skilled prac- 
titioners and to participate in the practice 
of physical therapy. 

Each student has 24 full weeks of clin- 
ical coursework at three different clinical 
sites before graduating. With consulta- 
tion from the clinical coordinator, a well- 
rounded clinical experience is planned 
for each student to meet his or her partic- 
ular needs. Students also have the advan- 
tage of being in Boston and having 
access to the city’s resources, including 
the Countway Library of Medicine. The 
degree program is accredited by the 
American Physical Therapy Association. 


Requirements 

The physical therapy admissions commit- 
tee seeks candidates committed to quality 
health care for individuals needing the 
service of physical therapists. 

Applicants must have taken eight 
semester hours each in general biology, 
chemistry, physics, and psychology; and 
four semester hours each in anatomy, 
physiology, and statistics. 

A certified course in cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation and work experience in 
physical therapy or a related field is 
recommended. 
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Admission 
Applicants must submit official tran- 
scripts of their undergraduate work, 
scores from the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation and Miller Analogy Tests (taken 
within the last five years), a completed 
application form, and three academic or 
professional letters of recommendation. 
For further information and an applica- 
tion form contact: Simmons College, 
Graduate School for Health Studies, 
300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 738-3153. 


Courses 


PT 340 Principles of Neurokinesiology 
PT 305 Principles of Disease & Disability 
PT 331 PT in the Health Care System I 
Pat353 Introduction to Research 

PT 310 Dynamics of Human Movement I 
PT 320 Principles of PT Practice 

PT 357 Directed Research 


PT 341 Advanced Human Anatomy 
PT 420 PT Evaluation of Musculoskeletal Sys- 
tems: Limbs 


PT 421 PT Management of Musculoskeletal 
Systems: Limbs 

PT 406 Clinical Sciences I 

PT 422 Mgmt. of Musculoskeletal Systems: 
Head, Neck/Back 

PT 423 Cardiovascular/Pulmonary Systems 

HC 400 Intro. to Health Care Systems 

PT 470 Clinical Internship I 

PT 411 Dynamics of Human Movement II 

PT 425 PT Eval. of Neuromuscular System 

PT 426 PT Mgmt. of Neuromuscular System 

PT 408 Clinical Sciences II 

PT 459 Research 

PT 471 Clinical Internship II 

PT 472 Clinical Internship III 

PT 460 Seminar 


Faculty 


Janice E. Toms, P.T., M.Ed. Professor in Physi- 
cal Therapy and Director of the Graduate Program 
in Physical Therapy 

M. Lynn Palmer, P.T., Ph.D. Professor in Physi- 
cal Therapy 

Diane Jette, P.T., M.S. Associate Professor in 
Physical Therapy 

Madeline Foord, P.T., M.S. M.Ed. Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Physical Therapy and Coordinator of Clin- 
ical Education 


Shelley Goodgold-Edwards, P.T., D.Sc. Assistant 
Professor in Physical Therapy 


Linda Smith Administrative Assistant 


Adjunct Faculty 


Lynne Wiesel, P.T., M.S. Adjunct Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Physical Therapy 
Deborah Heller, P.T., M.S. Adjunct Instructor in 


Physical Therapy 
Michele Hughes, P.T., B.S. Special Instructor in 
Physical Therapy 
Sharon Marich, P.T., B.S. Special Instructor in 
Physical Therapy 


Thomas Walshe, M.D. Lecturer in Neurology 


Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science 


The Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science offers professional 
programs for qualified college graduates, 
both men and women. One program, 
fully accredited by the Committee on 
Accreditation of the American Library 
Association, leads to the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science upon the completion of 36 
semester hours of graduate courses taken 
in the Simmons College Graduate School 
of Library and Information Science. The 
School also offers to in-service librarians 
continuing education opportunities, as 
well as an advanced program leading to 
the Doctor of Arts degree. 

The information professions offer a 
broad range of opportunities in differing 
specializations and types of libraries and 
other information centers. Accordingly, 
the Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science’s Master of Science 
Program provides a full range of elective 
specializations to meet the interests of 
those who wish to work in areas of pub- 
lic, school, college, and university librar- 
ies, and in special libraries and 
information centers. Fundamentally, 
librarianship and information manage- 
ment focus on books and other media 
that provide informational needs that the 
librarian must relay to people of all ages 


and levels of education. This ability 
requires a considered awareness of the 
significance of the library in both the 
local community and society at large. It 
also requires skill to judge information in 
terms of the needs of individuals who use 
it. School graduates have found that the 
ability to organize, retrieve, and collect 
information has a wide application out- 
side the field of librarianship. 

While a general education is an essen- 
tial foundation for the study of library 
and information science, a subject inter- 
est that has been developed through ade- 
quate academic preparation frequently 
has a direct application in the library 
field. The existence of numerous special 
libraries and special collections in gen- 
eral libraries offers attractive opportuni- 
ties for those who have specialized in the 
social, physical, or biological sciences; 
the fine arts; and other subject areas. 

The School’s catalog contains detailed 
information regarding admission and 
degree requirements, course offerings, 
financial aid, and other related material, 
and should be consulted by those contem- 
plating graduate study in library and 
information science at Simmons College. 
Copies of the catalog, schedules of 
classes, summer session announcements, 
and application forms may be obtained 
from the Director of Admissions, Gradu- 
ate School of Library and Information 
Science, Simmons College, 300 The 
Fenway, Boston, MA 02115. 


The Master of Science Program 
Candidates for admission to the Master 
of Science Program must offer assurance 
of capacity for graduate work. All appli- 
cants must hold a baccalaureate degree in 
the liberal arts or sciences from an 
accredited college or university. Appli- 
cants are expected to have achieved at 
least a B— average in their overall prepa- 
ration. Certain candidates may, at the 
option of the School, be requested to 
submit scores from the Aptitude Test 
portion of the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion. All candidates are encouraged to 


take this examination and to submit their 
scores as part of the application process. 

Admissions applications for the Master 
of Science Program can be obtained from 
the Director of Admissions of the Gradu- 
ate School of Library and Information 
Science. A nonrefundable $25 applica- 
tion fee, official transcripts of the college 
record, a statement of graduation, at least 
two professional or academic recommen- 
dations, and, whenever required, a per- 
sonal interview with a representative of 
the School, complete the application for 
admission. 

In addition, applicants for whom 
English is not the native language must 
achieve a satisfactory score on either the 
English Proficiency Test administered by 
the English Language Institute of the 
University of Michigan, or the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). 

Applicants for the Master of Science 
Program are urged to file their applica- 
tions, with supporting documents, well in 
advance of the session in which they 
wish to begin study in order to insure 
proper consideration of their credentials. 
It should be noted that to assure process- 
ing, applications must be completed no 
later than May 15 for the summer ses- 
sion, July 1 for the fall semester, and 
November | for the spring semester. 
Applications that are completed after the 
above deadlines, in most cases, will be 
considered for later academic sessions. 
Applicants should also understand that no 
consideration can be given to their appli- 
cations unless all required supporting 
credentials have been received. Accord- 
ingly, the School cannot assume respon- 
sibility for processing applications unless 
all documents are in hand by the dead- 
lines indicated above. 

Both full-time and part-time students 
may begin their studies in the summer 
session, the fall semester, or the spring 
semester; the admission requirements and 
instructional standards are identical. 
Courses are offered during regular day- 
time hours, late afternoons, evenings, 
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and on Saturdays. Courses equivalent to 
the one-year program are also offered in 
a series of summer sessions to qualified 
men and women. The entire program 
may be completed in four to five sum- 
mers or by a combination of summer and 
term-time courses. 


The Doctor of Arts Program 

A program leading to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Arts, with a specialization in 
library administration, is a strong compo- 
nent of the School. The objective of the 
School’s Doctor of Arts Program is to 
provide experienced librarians with 
intensive advanced preparation for 
administrative and supervisory careers in 
libraries and information centers. The 
Doctor of Arts degree has in recent years 
become an alternative to the Ph.D. ina 
number of academic disciplines because 
of higher education studies, such as those 
sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation. 
Simmons, however, is the first college to 
offer a doctorate in librarianship. 

The Doctor of Arts Program is based 
upon the conviction of the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Library and Informa- 
tion Science that advanced study in prep- 
aration for higher-level administrative 
responsibility should focus on specialized 
knowledge directly applicable to the 
operational concerns of libraries. The 
aim of the program is to provide an 
opportunity for an individualized pro- 
gram of systematic study that is interdis- 
ciplinary in character and centers on the 
application of sound principles of modern 
management to solve library administra- 
tion problems. In contrast with programs 
leading to the Ph.D. or D.L.S., the Doc- 
tor of Arts Program is intended exclu- 
sively for those planning careers in 
library management. Using a problem- 
solving methodology, the program 
emphasizes the understanding of a sys- 
tematic approach to the process of deci- 
sion making. Within the program, 
students may choose from among public, 
academic, school, or special library 
administration as areas of specialization. 
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All candidates for admission must hold 
a baccalaureate degree from an accred- 
ited institution and an appropriate distri- 
bution of liberal arts courses. They must, 
in addition, either hold a master’s degree 
from a program in library science accred- 
ited by the American Library Association 
or a master’s degree in educational media 
from an accredited institution. Sixty 
credit hours of graduate work are 
required for the completion of the pro- 
gram. For those with a second master’s 
degree or other relevant graduate educa- 
tion in addition to the professional 
degree, up to 24 hours of that graduate 
work may, at the discretion of the D.A. 
Committee, be applied toward the 60 
hours for the D.A. degree. All studies 
should reflect a high quality of academic 
performance through the presentation of 
a superior academic record. 

Candidates for the Doctor of Arts 
Program must give evidence through a 
written statement that their professional 
goals are consistent with the goals of the 
program. It is expected that all candi- 
dates will present a background of sev- 
eral years of library experience, 
including supervisory or administrative 
experience. An interview with the Com- 
mittee on Doctoral Study and appropriate 
testimonials to the professional compe- 
tence of the applicant will be required. 

A candidate for admission to the Doc- 
tor of Arts Program for whom English is 
not the native language must achieve a 
satisfactory score on either the English 
Proficiency Test administered by the 
English Language Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan or the Test of English as 
a Foreign Language (TOEFL). 

Admission is on a selective basis. Can- 
didates must understand that meeting the 
minimum requirements set forth above 
does not, in itself, assure admission to 
the program. 

Admission applications for the Doctor 
of Arts Program can be obtained from the 
Director of Admissions of the Graduate 
School of Library and Information 


Science. A nonrefundable $25 applica- 
tion fee, official transcripts of all aca- 
demic work currently in progress or 
completed, three professional recommen- 
dations, a current résumé, a personal 
statement of professional career goals in 
relation to the goals of the Doctor of Arts 
Program, and a personal interview with 
the Committee on Doctoral Study com- 
plete the application for admission. Can- 
didates must submit scores from the 
Aptitude Test portion of the Graduate 
Record Examination, or from the Miller 
Analogies Test, as part of the application 
process. 


Master of Science Program Courses 


Courses in library and information science are 
open only to matriculated students in the School, to 
other graduate students in the College, or to alumni 
and other master’s degree-holding professionals. 


LS 403 Library and Information Science: The 
Role of Research 

LS 404 Principles of Management 

LS 406 Organization and Management of 
School Library/Media Centers 

LS 407 Reference/Information Services 

LS 408 Bibliographic Instruction and Methods 

LS 409 Literature of the Social Sciences 

LS 413 Literature of the Humanities 

LS 414 Organization and Management of 
Corporate Libraries 

LS 415 Organization of Knowledge in 
Libraries 

LS 416 Organization of Nonprint Materials 

LS 417 Advanced Cataloging and 
Classification 

LS 418 Technical Services 

LS 419 Indexing for Information Retrieval 

LS 420 Modern Publishing and Librarianship 

LS 424 The Film in Communication 

LS 427 National Information Policy 

LS 428 United States Government Information 
Policies, Resources, and Services 

LS 430 Introduction to Business Literature 

LS 431 The Design and Production of Instruc- 
tional Materials 

LS 433 Oral History 

LS 434 Medical Librarianship 

LS 435 Music Librarianship 

LS 436 Art Librarianship 

LS 437 Legal Bibliography 

LS 438 Introduction to Archival Methods and 


Services 


LS 439 Preservation Management for Librar- 
ies and Archives 

LS 440 Administration of Archives and Manu- 
script Collections 

LS 450 Organization and Management of 
Public Libraries 

LS 452 Evaluation of Library/Information 
Services 

LS 453 Collection Development and 
Management 

LS 454 Online and Optical Information 
Services 

LS 455 Applied Information Systems Design 

LS 456 Records Management 

LS 468 Communications Media and the Infor- 
mation Professions 

LS 470 History of Visual Communication 

LS 471 Photographic Archives and Visual 
Information 

LS 481 Children’s Literature and Media 
Collections 

LS 482 Library Programs and Service to 
Children 

LS 483 Libraries, Contemporary Society, and 
the Adolescent 

LS 484 Literature of Science and Technology 

LS 485 Management of Information 
Technology 

LS 486 Systems Analysis in Information 
Services 

LS 487 Optical Technologies and Information 
Management 

LS 489 Automated Services and Systems for 
Library/Media Operations 

LS 490 International and Comparative 
Librarianship 

LS 492 Contemporary Management Theory 

LS 496 Internship (N-9)7 

LS 497 Internship (5-12) 

LS 498 Practicum: (N-9)+ 

LS 499 Practicum: (5-12)+ 

LS 500 Independent Study 

LS 520 A-L Current Topics 

LS 520A = Collective Bargaining in Libraries 

LS 520B Fiscal Management of Library and 
Information Systems 

LS 520C Intellectual Freedom and Censorship 

LS 520D Information Entrepreneurship 

LS520E Microcomputer Database Management 

LS 520G Microcomputers in Libraries and 
Information Centers 

LS520H Emerging Technologies and the 
Library/Media Center 

LS 5201 Hypermedia Information Delivery 
Systems 

LS 520J OCLC Systems and Services 

LS 530 Topics in Library and Information 


Services 


TA student who intends to become certified as a Uni- 
fied Media Specialist is required to take one of the 
field work components in LS 496-499. 
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Doctor of Arts Program Courses 


The following courses are open only to graduate 
students who have been admitted into the Doctor of 
Arts Program or who hold postgraduate standing. 
With permission of the instructor, they may also be 
open to students who have achieved Master of Sci- 
ence degree candidacy. 


LS 600 Supervised Study 

LS 602 Public Libraries: Perspectives for 
Change 

LS 603 Academic Libraries: Perspectives for 
Change 

LS 632 Research Methods 

LS 642 Applied Statistics for Library 
Management 

LS 666 Advanced Problems in School Media 
Center Administration 

LS 667 Internship N-12+t+ 

LS 669 Practicum N-12+t 

LS 686 Systems Analysis in Information 
Services 

LS 692 Contemporary Management Theory 

LS 699 Supervised Field Research 


Faculty 


Robert D. Stueart, Ph.D. Professor of Library and 
Information Science and Dean, Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science 

Ching-chih Chen, Ph.D. Professor of Library and 
Information Science and Associate Dean, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science 

A.J. Anderson, D.Ed. Professor of Library and 
Information Science 

James C. Baughman, Ph.D. Professor of Library 
and Information Science 

Josephine Riss Fang, Ph.D. Professor of Library 
and Information Science 

Peter Hernon, Ph.D. Professor of Library and 
Information Science 

Sheila Intner, D.L.S. Professor of Library and 
Information Science 

Estelle Jussim, D.L.S. Professor of Library and 
Information Science 

James Michael Matarazzo, Ph.D. Professor of 
Library and Information Science 

Margaret A. Bush, M.S. Associate Professor of 
Library and Information Science 

Patricia G. Oyler, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Library and Information Science 

Carolyn S. Schwartz, Ph.D. Associate Professor 
of Library and Information Science 

L. Allen Smith, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Library and Information Science 


TTA student who intends to become certified as a 


Supervisor/Director is required to take one of the 
field work components in LS 667 or LS 669. 
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Pamela Reekes McKirdy, M.S. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Library and Information Science 

Gerald P. Miller, A.M.L.S. Assistant Professor of 
Library and Information Science 

Melody Allen, M.S. Visiting Lecturer 

Nancy Allen, M.A. Visiting Lecturer 

Bernie Colo, M.Ed. Visiting Lecturer 

Margo Crist, M.L.S. Visiting Lecturer 

Elizabeth Eaton, Ph.D. Visiting Lecturer 
Barbara Jacobs, M.S. (L.S.) Visiting Lecturer 
Leo McAuliffe, J.D. Visiting Lecturer 

Roxanne Mendrinos, M.L.S. Visiting Lecturer 
Jean Morrow, M.A. Visiting Lecturer 

Nancy E. Peace, D.L.S. Visiting Lecturer 

Shelley Quezada, M.L.S. Visiting Lecturer 

Ann Russell, Ph.D. Visiting Lecturer 

Megan Sniffin-Marinoff, M.A. Visiting Lecturer 
Alice S. Warner, M.S. Visiting Lecturer 

Mary Frances Zilonis, Ed.D. Visiting Lecturer 
Em Claire Knowles, D.A. Assistant Dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Library and Information Science 
Judith J. Beals, M.Ed. Director of Admissions, 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science 

Richard Feldman, B.A. Technology Lab Assistant, 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science 

S. Frances Barbanel, M.S. Assistant to the Dean, 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science 

Linda H. Watkins, M.S. Librarian, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science 
Charlotte Hegyi, B.M. Assistant Librarian, Grad- 
uate School of Library and Information Science 
Sharon M. Wilson, A.A., Admissions Assistant, 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science 

Paula M. Libel, B.A. Secretary to the Associate 
Dean 

Virginia Kirwin, B.M. Secretary to the Assistant 
Dean, Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science ; 

Linda Willey, A.A.S. Faculty Secretary, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science 
Catherine Clunie, B.A. Assistant to the Director 
of Admissions, Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science 


Graduate School of 
Management 


The Master of Business 
Administration Program 

The Master of Business Administration 
Program is designed expressly to meet 
rapidly growing needs of business, indus- 
try, and nonprofit organizations for com- 
petent women managers. Simultaneously, 


it seeks to meet the individual needs of 
women who, in growing numbers, are- 
pursuing management careers. In order to 
complete in 12 months the 45 credit 
hours of work required for the Master of 
Business Administration degree, each 
full-time student must be willing to com- 
mit herself to an intensive, rigorous pro- 
gram of study by taking six courses, or 
their equivalent, in each of three semes- 
ters (from September to August). Part- 
time students, most of whom are 
currently employed, generally take two 
or three evening courses each semester, 
and complete the program in two or three 
years. Although the program addresses 
the special needs of women, it is also 
open to qualified men. 


The Curriculum 

The Master of Business Administration 
Program curriculum develops in two par- 
allel streams. One stream is concerned 
with structural, psychological, and 
behavioral issues; and the other with the 
functional areas of management concern: 
quantitative analysis, economic analysis, 
information systems, finance, accounting 
and control, operations management, and 
marketing. The two streams are tied 
together by a six-week internship and by 
integrative courses that confront the issue 
of managing individuals and their work 
in a deeper and more comprehensive way 
than a traditional graduate emphasis on 
marketing or finance, for example, per- 
mits. Individual course descriptions are 
given in the Graduate School of Manage- 
ment catalog. 


Admission 

Candidates for admission must have at 
least two years of work experience and in 
most cases hold the baccalaureate degree 
or higher. Non-traditional applicants who 
can present a significant record of profes- 
sional accomplishment may also be con- 
sidered for admission, although they 
have not earned the bachelor’s degree. 
Applications are evaluated after the fol- 
lowing documents are received: Graduate 


Management Admission Test scores, 
three letters of recommendation, and 
transcripts for all course work beyond 
high school. Both full-time and part-time 
students begin the program only in Sep- 
tember. Inquiries regarding admissions 
should be sent to the Director of Admis- 
sions, Simmons College Graduate School 
of Management, 409 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, MA 02215, (617) 536- 
8289. 


Management Development Programs 
The Management Development Programs 
Office offers several residential, execu- 
tive development programs for women at 
varied levels of management. Included 
among these are the Program for Devel- 
oping Executives (PDE), formerly the 
Middle Management Program (MMP), 
the Program for Developing Managers 
(PDM), and the Managing With Influ- 
ence Seminar (MWI). 

The Program for Developing Execu- 
tives (PDE) is an intensive, company- 
sponsored, eight-week management 
development program. Adapted from the 
Graduate School of Management MBA 
Program, it is designed to assist employ- 
ers in industry, in government agencies, 
and in the non-profit sector in preparing 
qualified women for positions in middle 
and senior middle management. The cur- 
riculum focuses on the development of 
both functional and behavioral skills. 

The Program for Developing Manag- 
ers (PDM) is a three-week corporate- 
sponsored intensive course of study in 
the quantitative and behavioral aspects of 
management. This program is designed 
for the professional woman whose mana- 
gerial potential will be enhanced by 
strengthening her quantitative skills. 

The Managing With Influence Seminar 
(MWI) is offered several times during the 
year. This one-week residential program 
is designed to help the woman executive 
become more influential in her personal 
interactions, in groups, and on paper. 
Participants’ professional concerns are 
addressed through use of practical cases 
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on women in management, experiential 
exercises, and self-analysis instruments. 

Further information can be obtained by 
writing or calling Management Develop- 
ment Programs, Simmons College Grad- 
uate School of Management, 409 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 
02215 (617) 536-8380. 


Faculty 


Margaret Hennig, D.B.A. Dean of the Graduate 
School of Management and Professor of Manage- 
ment 

Anne Jardim, D.B.A. Dean of the Graduate 
School of Management and Professor of Manage- 
ment 

Deborah Kolb, Ph.D. Professor of Management 
Mary Louise Hatten, Ph.D. Professor of Manage- 
ment 

Susan Hass, C.P.A., M.B.A. Associate Professor 
of Management 

David Novak, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Man- 
agement 

James Grant, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Finance 

Deborah Marlino, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Management 

Barbara Sawtelle, Ph.D. Associate Professor of 
Economics 

Nicholas Amdur, M.B.A. Adjunct Associate Pro- 
fessor of Management 

Ann Lindsey, M.B.A. Adjunct Associate Professor 
of Management 

Jeanne Stanton, M.B.A. Adjunct Assistant Profes- 
sor of Management 

Catherine Wiersema, M.B.A. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor of Management 

Marcia Katz, M.B.A. /nstructor 

Natalie Mendelsohn Matus, M.B.A. Special 
Instructor 

Margaret Davis, M.B.A. Research Associate 
Elaine Landry, Ed.M. Research Associate 

Myra Musicant, M.B.A. Research Associate 
Karen Huntress, B.A. Teaching Assistant, 
Computer Lab 


Staff 


Sandra Neiman, M.Ed. Associate Dean, 
Administration 

Terry Hofman, M.B.A. Director of M.B.A. 
Program 

Ellen Ober, M.M. Director of Admissions 

Ruth Shuman, M.A. Director of Placement 
Gaynelle Weiss, M.B.A. Director of Management 
Development Programs 

Linda Wolfson, M.S.W. Director of Alumnae 
Affairs/Associate Director of External Affairs 
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Cathy Crawford, B.A. Associate Director of 
Admissions 

Maria Cokotis, M.S. Assistant Director of 
Placement 

Susan Kavanaugh, B.S. Assistant Director of 
Management Development Programs 

Jane Nash, M.S. Librarian 

Susan Kolodzinski, B.A. Business Administrator 
Louisa Cogswell, M. Ed. Receptionist 
Jacqueline Martin, B.A. Assistant to the Deans 
Diane S. Hergenrother, B.S. Business 
Coordinator/Assistant to Associate Dean 

Susan Maples, B.A. MBA Program Coordinator 
Marjorie Pepe, B.A. Programs Manager, Manage- 
ment Development Programs 

Deborah Bennett, B.M. Administrative Secretary, 
Management Development Programs 

Caron Hobin, B.A. Administrative Assistant, 
Admissions 

Wendy Weaver, B.A. Administrative Assistant, 
Case Institute 

Faith Zaparyniuk, Administrative Assistant, 
Placement 

Kelly Giannotta, B.A. Secretary, External Affairs 
Dawn Jones Faculty Assistant 

Nan Fleck, B.A. Library Intern 


Graduate School of 
Social Work 


Master of Social Work Program 
The School of Social Work offers a two- 
year graduate program that prepares qual- 
ified men and women for direct practice 
in the profession of social work, with 
particular competence in the application 
of clinical methods. The School aims to 
produce graduates who possess the 
knowledge, skills, and philosophy of 
social work to enable them to function 
successfully in beginning social work 
positions and to continue to grow in abil- 
ity and responsibility in future practice. 
The School program includes learnings 
acquired through both classroom and 
field work instruction in social work 
methods, social work practice, human 
growth and development, social policy 
and services, and research. Such learn- 
ings are derived from social work itself 
and from the related fields of medicine, 
psychiatry, law, and the social sciences. 
Emphasis in both years is placed on the 
values system of social work, the concep- 


tual basis for social work practice, and 
the various methods social workers use in 
rendering services to people. Classroom 
content is reinforced, supplemented, and 
tested through the student’s concurrent 
experience in carrying out clinical social 
work responsibilities in community social 
agencies and institutions selected as 
training centers. 

The School, in cooperation with the 
Simmons College Career Services and 
Placement Office, assists in the place- 
ment of its graduates. Each fall employ- 
ment information on the latest graduated 
class is gathered through a survey, and 
recent years’ results are available upon 
request in the Admissions Office. 


Admission 

In recent years the number of qualified 
applicants has greatly exceeded the num- 
ber of available openings in the program. 
The School sets the following require- 
ments for admission, some of which may 
be waived in very special situations: 

1. graduation from an accredited col- 
lege. 

2. evidence of the applicant’s intellec- 
tual capacity to carry academic work at 
the graduate level (at least a 3.0 average 
in undergraduate work). 

3. evidence of the applicant’s personal 
qualifications for social work, such as 
emotional stability, maturity, and the 
capacity and desire to form helping rela- 
tionships. 

4. experience in the field of social 
work. Candidates are expected to have 
explored the field of social work and 
social work education. Experience in 
service to people might have been 
obtained through summer employment, 
field experience in relation to course 
work, volunteer work during or after col- 
lege, and/or full-time employment in the 
human services after graduation from 
college. 

It is desirable that applicants for 
admission have a balanced liberal arts 
education, including social sciences stud- 
ies at the undergraduate level. 


Minority Group Students 

Mindful of the value to the School and to 
the community of increasing the numbers 
of minority group students and graduates, 
the School welcomes applications from 
blaek, Hispanic, Asian, Native- 
American, and other minority group 
candidates. The financial need of such 
applicants is carefully considered. Both 
full-time and part-time students are 
encouraged to apply. 


Foreign Students 

The School has a history of admitting 
selected students from other countries. 
Applicants should carefully consider 
whether the School’s curriculum, with its 
special emphasis on clinical practice, 
prepares them suitably for work in their 
own countries. Applicants must meet the 
stated requirements for admission, and 
must have a firm plan for financing their 
education and living expenses in the 
United States. Applicants are expected to 
read, write, and speak English fluently. 
The Test of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage (TOEFL) examination is required. 


Degree 

Two full academic years in residence are 
required for the Master of Social Work 
degree, unless the student has satisfacto- 
rily completed the first year in a school of 
social work that is a member of the 
Council on Social Work Education. 
Beginning in the fall of 1989, a mini- 
mum of 60 semester hours is required for 
the degree. Candidates must demonstrate 
the ability to meet a high professional 
standard in fulfilling the requirements for 
the degree. All work must be completed 
in five years from the initial date of 
enrollment. See also the section on page 
145 on graduate programs. 

A catalog giving more detailed infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to the 
Admissions Office, Simmons College 
School of Social Work, 51 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02116, or 
call (617) 738-2939. 
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Courses 


Clinical Practice Sequence 


SW 421-1 Social Work Practice I 

SW 421-2 Social Work Practice II 

SW 424-1 Advanced Clinical Practice 

SW 425-2 Clinical Social Work: Planned Brief 
Treatment 

SW 426-2 Clinical Social Work with Couples 

SW 427-2 Clinical Social Work for Children 


SW 428-1,2 Clinical Social Work with Families 


SW 429-2 Clinical Social Work: Cross- 
Cultural Issues 
SW 430-2 Clinical Social Work with Groups 


SW 438-1,2 Clinical Social Work with 
Alcoholism 


SW 439-2 Clinical Practice with Children and 
their Families 
SW 464-2 Clinical Practice and Large Systems 


Human Behavior and the Social 

Environment Sequence 

SW 411-1 Human Growth and the Social 
Environment 

SW 413-1 Organizational Theory 

SW 411-2. Human Growth and the Social 
Environment 

SW 414-1 Clinical Psychopathology 

SW 416-2 Advanced Topics in the Psycho- 
pathology of Childhood 

SW 417-2 Developmental Perspectives on 
Psychopathology: Selected Topics 

SW 419-2 Character and Psychopathology 

SW 420-2 Psychodynamics of Severe 
Disturbances 

SW 491-2 Disturbances of Childhood and 
Adolescence 


Research Sequence 
SW 441-1 or -2 Social Work Research 


SW 442-0 Social Work Research 
Practicum 
Social Policy Sequence 


SW 401-1 Social Policy and Services 

SW 401-2 Social Policy and Services 

SW 453-1 Social Policy and Health Care 

SW 455-1 Law and Social Policy 

SW 458-1 Child and Family Welfare Policy 

SW 460-1 Social Services in Industry 

SW 461-1 Organizations, Clinical Practice, and 
the Implementation of Social Policy 

SW 462-2 Policies and Programs for the Aged 

SW 463-1 Social Policy and Long-Term Care 


Dynamics of Racism 
SW 409-1 or -2 Dynamics of Racism 


Field Education Sequence 
SW 446 Field Education, Year I 
SW 447 Field Education, Year II 
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Doctor of Philosophy Program 

In the fall of 1983 the Simmons College 
School of Social Work began a doctoral 
program leading to a Ph.D. Clinical in 
format, the part-time program is built on 
the foundation areas of methods, human 
behavior and the social environment, 
social policy, and research. Specializa- 
tions are offered in clinical research, 
clinical administration, and teaching in 
academic and/or agency settings. Instruc- 
tion is provided by the School’s senior 
faculty members and other selected edu- 
cators. Candidates must have an M.S.W., 
have five years of post-master’s social 
work experience, and have demonstrated 
superior ability and competence. For 
more information on the Ph.D. Program, 
please call or write the Associate Dean, 
Joseph M. Regan, Simmons College 
School of Social Work, 51 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02116, 
(617) 738-2930. 


Courses 

SW 610-1 Theoretical Approaches to Under- 
standing Human Behavior, Devel- 
opment, and Change I 

SW 650-1 A Research Framework for Viewing 
Clinical Practice 

SW 630-2 Advanced Clinical Practice I 

SW 670-2 Policy Boundaries for Clinical 
Social Work Practice 

SW 651-1 Introduction to Statistics and Data 
Analysis 

SW 671-1 Administration as Policy Manage- 
ment in Human Service Agencies 

SW 611-2 Theoretical Approaches to Under- 
standing Human Behavior, Devel- 
opment, and Change II 

SW 652-2 Advanced Research and Statistics 


SW 653-1,2 Dissertation Seminar 
SW 631-1 Advanced Clinical Practice Il 
SW 632-2 Advanced Clinical Practice III 


Faculty 


Joseph M. Regan, M.S.W., Ph.D. Associate 
Dean, School of Social Work, Associate Professor 
of Social Work, Dean of Admissions and Director of 
Doctor of Social Work Program 

Sophie Freud, M.S.W., Ph.D. Professor of Social 
Work and Chairman of Human Behavior and the 
Social Environment Sequence 

Aileen F. Hart, D.S.W., M.B.A. Professor of 
Social Work and Chairman of Social Policy 
Sequence 

Helen Zarsky Reinherz, M.S.W., M.S.Hyg., 
Sc.D. Professor of Social Work and Chairman of 
Research Sequence 

Carol Elaine Bonner, M.S.W., M.B.A. Associate 
Professor of Social Work 

Ruth Grossman Dean, M.S.W., D.S.W. Associate 
Professor of Social Work 

Ann Fleck-Henderson, M.S.S.S. Associate Profes- 
sor of Social Work 

Abbie K. Frost, M.S.S.A., Ph.D. Associate Pro- 
fesssor of Social Work 

Priscilla Mullen Riley, M.S.W. Associate Profes- 
sor of Social Work and Chairman of Field Educa- 
tion Sequence 

Carol R. Swenson, M.S.W., D.S.W. Associate 
Professor of Social Work and Chairman of Clinical 
Practice Sequence 

Eileen Freiberg-Dale, M.S.S.S. Clinical Associate 
Professor of Social Work 

Myrna DeGruy Bocage, M.S.W. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Social Work 

Deanna Brooks, M.S.S. Clinical Assistant Profes- 
sor of Social Work 

Betty Garcia, M.S.W., Ph.D. Assistant Professor 
of Social Work 

Emeline Homonoff, M.S.W., D.S.W. Assistant 
Professor of Social Work 

Denise Humm-Delgado, M.S.S.W., Ph.D. Assis- 
tant Professor of Social Work 

Michael Melendez, M.S.W. Assistant Professor of 
Social Work 

Kathleen H. Millstein, M.S.S., D.S.W. Assistant 
Professor of Social Work 

Jack C. Wall, M.S.W., D.S.W. Assistant Professor 
of Social Work and Director of Child Mental Health 
Training Grant 

David A. Adler, M.D. Adjunct Associate Professor 
Judith Ashway, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Judith Arons, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant Professor 
Doris T. Axelrod, L.I.C.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Deborah Beck, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 


Barbara Berkman, M.A., D.S.W. Adjunct 
Professor 

Daniel P. Brown, Ph.D. Adjunct Associate 
Professor 

Lillian P. Cain, M.S.W., Ph.D. Adjunct Professor 
Martha Curtis, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Patricia A. DeRosa, M.A., M.S.W. Adjunct 
Assistant Professor 

Albert Gentle, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Rhoda Greenspan, M.S.W., L.1I.C.S.W. Adjunct 
Assistant Professor 

Leslie C. Griffiths, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Mollie Grob, M.S.W. Adjunct Professor 

Sue Ellen George, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Jill R. Harper, M.S.W., M.P.H. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Steven Haut, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant Professor 
Nancy Hewitt, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Katherine Jungreis, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Barry Kahn, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant Professor 
Dannielle Kennedy, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Mark R. Klauk, M.S. Adjunct Assistant Professor 
Lauren J. Komack, M.S.S.S. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Stefan Krug, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant Professor 
Elise Landau, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant Professor 
May Lorenzo, M.S.W., Ph.D. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Leonard Marcus, M.S.W., Ph.D. Adjunct Assis- 
tant Professor 

Jeanne G. Martin, M.S.W., Ed.D. Adjunct Assis- 
tant Professor 

Jane Mayer, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant Professor 
Catherine M. Mitkus, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Frances Nason, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Michael J. O’Laughlin, J.D. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Robin J. Ohringer, M.S.W., L.1.C.S.W. Adjunct 
Assistant Professor 

Bruce Paradis, M.S.W., Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Karen Parker, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Cynthia Pill, M.S., Ph.D. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 
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Victoria Ramirez de Smith, M.S.W. Adjunct 
Assistant Professor 

Kathleen M. Reardon, M.S.W., L.1.C.S.W. 
Adjunct Assistant Professor 

Angela Riccelli, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Paul L. Russell, M.D. Adjunct Associate Professor 
Nina M. Silverstein, Ph.D. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Walter Stern, M.S.W., Ph.D. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Winston M. Turner, M.A., Ph.D. Adjunct Assis- 
tant Professor 

Barent Walsh, D.S.W. Adjunct Assistant Professor 
Suzanne E. White, M.S.W. Adjunct Assistant 
Professor 

Donald S. Zall, M.S.W., L.1.C.S.W. Adjunct 
Assistant Professor 


Staff 


Edith S. Tepper, M.A. Assistant to the Dean 
Deborah A. Sheehan, M.S.W. Director of Admis- 
sions 

Helen O’Neil Faculty Secretary 

George Blackburn, M.A. Secretary/Receptionist 
Brian Boucher Faculty Secretary 

Michele Rozmiarek, B.A. Registration 
Coordinator/Faculty Secretary 

Frederick Sclafani Faculty Secretary 


Library Staff 


Marilyn Smith Bregoli, M.S. Librarian 
Russell Miller, B.A. Assistant Librarian 
Anne Casson, B.A. Assistant Librarian 

Tracy O’Brien, B.A. Assistant Librarian 
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The Corporation 


Elisabeth McArthur Shepard, B.S., 
Boston 

Allan R. Finlay, B.A., Falmouth 

Joan Melber Warburg, B.S., 
Greenwich, CT 

Colman M. Mockler, Jr., M.B.A., 
Wayland, Chairman 

Kathryn Wilson Moore, B.S., Cleve- 
land, OH 

William J. Holmes, Ph.D., D.Litt., 
Brookline, President 

Bruce Harriman, M.B.A., Marblehead 
Herbert E. Tucker, Jr., LL.B., 
Martha’s Vineyard, Clerk 

Anne Lincoln Bryant, Ed.D., 
Winnetka, IL 

Nancy Cahners, B.A., Brookline 
Charles S. Boit, M.B.A., Jamaica Plain 
Alfred L. Donovan, B.A., Brookline 
Ernest Ejner Monrad, LL.B., Weston 
Linda Kotzen Paresky, Ph.D., Weston 
William W. Windle, Brookline 

C. Vincent Vappi, B.S., Milton 

Sarah Molloy Crane, B.S., 

Brooklyn, NY 

Jane Avery, J.D., Richmond, VA 
Charlotte Wills Brooks, M.B.A., 
Fort Worth, TX 

Kathleen Foley Feldstein, Ph.D., 
Belmont 

Harold T. Miller, M.Ed., Lincoln 
Carol Rennie, B.S., Charlestown 
Walter J. Connolly, Jr., B.A., Boston 
Patricia Ostrander, B.S., Brookline 
Ann Brown Fudge, M.B.A., 
Westport, CT 


Franklin K. Hoyt, LL.B., Emeritus 
Arthur Perry, B.A., Emeritus 
Mildred Custin, B.S., L.H.D., Emeritus 


Emeriti 


Diana Ballin Abbott, M.A., M.P.H. 
Associate Professor of Nutrition, 
Emeritus 

Richmond Knowlton Bachelder, 
B.B.A. Treasurer, Emeritus 


Woodrow Wilson Baldwin, Ed.D. Pro- 
fessor of Management, Emeritus 

Louise Silbert Bandler, M.S.W. Pro- 
fessor of Social Work, Emeritus 
Bancroft Beatley, Ed.D., Litt.D., 
LL.D., L.H.D. President, Emeritus 
Mae L. Beck, Ph.D. Associate Professor 
of Chemistry, Emeritus 

Phyllis Brauner, Ph.D. Professor of 
Chemistry, Emeritus 

Richard Bruce Carpenter, Ph.D. Pro- 
fessor of Art History, Emeritus 

Teresa Carterette, Ph.D. Professor of 
Psychology, Emeritus 

Burton Abercrombie Cleaves, M. 
Mus. Professor of Music, Emeritus 
Isabella Kellock Coulter, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of Advertising, Emeritus 

Stephen Russell Deane, Ph.D. Professor 
of Psychology, Emeritus 

Josephine R. Fang, M.S.L.S. Professor 
of Library and Information Science, 
Emeritus 

Lucy Ellis Fisher, M.S. Professor of 
Foods, Emeritus 

Anne Soloveichik Gerber, M.A., 
M.S.W. Professor of Social Work, 
Emeritus 

Edith Fishtine Helman, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Professor of Spanish, Emeritus 

Alice M. Hosack, B.S., M.A., D.Sc. 
Professor of Nursing, Emeritus 
Manfred Klein, Ph.D. Professor of 
German, Emeritus 

Elizabeth C. Lemon, Dip. S.W. Pro- 
fessor of Social Work, Emeritus 

Ruth Shaw Leonard, M.S. Associate 
Professor of Library Science, Emeritus 
Ann E. Lord, M.S. Professor of Nurs- 
ing, Emeritus 

Helen Mamikonian, M.A. Associate 
Professor of Foreign Languages, 
Emeritus 

James Mendrick McCracken, Jr., 
M.S.W. Professor of Social Work, 
Emeritus 

Priscilla L. McKee, D.H.A. Vice Presi- 
dent, Emeritus 

Helen McLaughlin, M.S. Associate 
Professor of Nursing, Emeritus 


Carroll French Miles, Ph.D. Professor 
of Government, Emeritus 

Margaret Bonney Milliken, M.A. 
Associate Professor of English, Emeritus 
Jennie Mohr, Ph.D., M.S.S. Professor 
of Social Economy, Emeritus 

James L.V. Newman, M.A. Professor 
of French, Emeritus 

Paul Raymond Nichols, Ph.D. Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Emeritus 

George W. Nitchie, Ph.D. Professor of 
English, Emeritus 

Georgia T. Noble, B.S., M.Ed. Pro- 
fessor of Education, Emeritus 

Leo Parente, Ph.D. Professor of 
Accounting and Finance, Emeritus 
Alden W. Poole, B.S. Professor of 
Journalism, Emeritus 

Margaret Rowe, M.Ed. Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
M. Don Sargent, M.A. Treasurer, 
Emeritus 

Meyer Schwartz, M.S.S.A. Professor of 
Social Work, Emeritus 

Kenneth Raymond Shaffer, B.S. in 
L.S., D.L.S. Professor of Library 
Science, Emeritus 

Jessie Stuart, M.A. Professor of Re- 
tailing, Emeritus 

Athena R. Theodore, Ph.D. Professor 
of Sociology, Emeritus 

Roy Tollefson, Ph.D. Professor of Gov- 
ernment, Emeritus 

Everett Leroy Tuttle, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Biology, Emeritus. 
Robert C. Vernon, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
Professor of Physics, Emeritus 

Luella D. Wadsworth, B.S. Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 
Martha Gorovitz Waldstein, M.S.S. 
Associate Professor of Social Economy, 
Emeritus 

Ethel Walsh, B.A., M.S. Professor of 
Social Work, Emeritus 

Elizabeth Weiant, B.S., M.A., M.S., 
D.Ed. Associate Professor of Biology, 
Emeritus 

Dorothy F. Williams, M.S., D. Journ. 
Professor of Publishing, Emeritus 
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Administrative Offices 


Admission 


Lynette Robinson-Weening, M.S. Dean 
Deborah Wright, M.Ed. Associate 
Dean 

Heidi Erickson, B.A. Admission 
Counselor 

Carol Hill, B.A. Admission Counselor 
Urmi Kar, M.A. Assistant Director 
Ellen Skilton, B.A. Assistant Director 
Anne Von Rosenberg, M.Ed. Assistant 
Director 

Jane Fidler, Assistant to the Dean and 
Office Manager 

Terry Jacobs, B.A. Staff Associate 
Ruth Levitsky, B.A. Assistant to the 
Dean/Computer Systems Coordinator 
Angelica Urena, A.A.S. Secretary 
Crissilla Parris Secretary 


African American Cultural Affairs 
Floyd Barbour, B.A. Director 
African American Studies 

Judith Rollins, Ph.D. Coordinator 
Alumnae Affairs 


Christine Franklin, B.A. Director 
Kathleen LaPoint, B.S. Associate 
Director 

Susan Peecher, B.S. Associate Director 
Lorie Williams, B.A. Assistant to the 
Associate Directors 

Douglas Raymond Coordinator of 
Alumnae/i Data and Research 

Clara Diebold, B.S. Secretary 


Business Manager 


Walter Steere, M.Ed. Business 
Manager 

Kathleen Peroni-Callahan, B.A. 
Associate Business Manager 

Marcus Buckley, B.A. Associate Busi- 
ness Manager 
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Rita Beal Assistant to the Business 
Manager 

James Silva Director of Facilities 
Kathleen S. Sullivan Secretary 

Anna Wagner Mail/Switchboard 
Supervisor 

Jean Bean Mail/Switchboard Assistant 
Carol Stewart Supervisor of Operations 
John Conti, A.S. Director of Security 
Edward Wencis Assistant Plant Super- 
intendent, Garland Center 

Stanley A. Holmy, B.S. Copy Center 
Supervisor 

Marie Wagner Secretary, Maintenance, 
Housekeeping, Operations 


Career Planning and 
Counseling Center 


Jonathan Ehrenworth, Ph.D. Director 
Louise Christian, Ed.D. Associate 
Director and Consulting Psychologist to 
the Health Center 

Lourdes Rodriguez-Nogues, Ed.D. 
Psychologist 

Adele Ash Administrative Assistant 


Career Services and Placement 


Joann Carroll, B.A. Director 

Sarah Butler, M.A. Associate Director 
Deborah Curran, M.A. Associate 
Director 

Julie Kearney, B.A. Recruiting 
Coordinator/Secretary 

Susan Chamandy, B.A. Secretary 
Christina Chase, B.A. Secretary 


Continuing Education 

Carol Pooler, B.S. Director 

Isabelle Pound, M.Ed. Counselor 
Irene Chaput Secretary 

Cynthia Patterson, A.A.S. Secretary/ 
Receptionist 


Dean of the College 


Charlotte Morocco, M.Ed. Dean 


Carolyn Holland, M.Ed. Associate 
Dean 

Elizabeth Rawlins, M.S. Associate 
Dean 

Susan Scheinfeldt Jordan, B.A. Assis- 
tant to the Deans 

Sandra Northrup, M.A. Secretary 
Despina Prassas, B.S.N. Secretary 


Development 


Lynn Clapham, Ph.D. Director 
Cynthia Hallowell, M.Ed. Associate 
Director/Director of Major Gifts 

Mary Canavan, B.S. Associate 
Director/Planned Giving 

Karen McGinley, B.A. Associate Direc- 
tor and Director of Annual Funds 

Mary Ellen Collins, M.A. Associate 
Director/Campaign Events and Relations 
Elizabeth Boluch, B.A. Assistant Direc- 
tor of Annual Funds/Co-Director of 
Regional Campaigns 

Cordelia Foell, B.A. Associate Director/ 
Director of Foundation and Corporation 
Support 

Helen Hoving Hutchinson, B.A. 
Assistant Director/Information Systems 
Elizabeth Ann Murphy, B.F.A. Tele- 
thon Coordinator/Assistant for Events 
and Annual Giving 

Thelma Marcus, B.S. Administrative 
Assistant 

Cynthia Voss, B.A. Researcher 
Michelle Williamson, B.A. Co-Director 
of Regional Campaigns/Reunion Gifts 
Officer 

Laurie Rubin Jones, B.A. Coordinator 
of Reunion Giving/Development Assistant 
Elizabeth Howey, B.S. Administrative 
Assistant 

Kathleen Downing Records 
Coordinator 

Anna DeBenedictis Records Assistant 


Graduate Studies Admissions 


Leslie Larocca, M.Ed. Coordinator 
Karen Guzman, B.S. Secretary 


Health Center 


Kay Peterson, M.D. Medical Director 
of Health Services 

Diane Morrissey, R.N., M.A. Adminis- 
trative Director of Health Services 
Wendy Hirsh, M.D. Staff Physician 
Joan Salie, R.N. Staff Nurse 

Mary Embry, R.N. Coordinator of 
Patient Services 

Denise O’Connor, R.N. Staff Nurse 
Joan Sullivan Receptionist 

Susan Bergsagel, R.N. Staff Nurse 
Mary Griffin, B.S.Staff Nurse 

Susan Hagedorn, M.S. Gyn/Nurse 
Practitioner 

Mary Cliborn, B.S. Night Nurse 


Humanities and Summer School 


Charles Mackey, Ph.D. Dean 

Jean Welch, B.A. Assistant to the Dean; 
Coordinator of Summer School 

Deborah Vaccaro, B.S. Secretary 


Library 


Artemis Kirk, M.S. Director 

Martha Davidson, M.S. Associate 
Director for Technical Services 

Megan Sniffin-Marinoff, M.A. College 
Archivist 

Daphne Harrington, M.L.S. Assistant 
Director for Public Services 

Margaret Shue, M.L.S. Career 
Resource Center Librarian 

Ilze Olmsted, M.S.L.S. Assistant Direc- 
tor for Collection Development 

Marilyn Bregoli, M.S. School of Social 
Work Librarian 

Cheryl Brigante, M.S. Coordinator of 
Bibliographic Services 

Linda Watkins, M.Ed. Library Science 
Librarian 

Anne Pardo, Ph.D. Acquisition 
Librarian 

Frances Anne Casson, M.Ed. School of 
Social Work Intern Librarian 

Gail S. Baker, M.Ed. Media Production 
Specialist 

Tracey Leger-Hornby, M.L.S. Coordi- 
nator of Reader Services 
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Jane Nash, B.A. Graduate School of 
Management Librarian 

Peter Carini, B.A. Archives Intern 
Librarian 

Elizabeth Donnelly, M.L.S. Periodicals 
Librarian 

Russell Miller, B.A. School of Social 
Work Intern Librarian 

Carol Demos, M.L.S. Assistant Acquisi- 
tion Librarian 

Caryn Bush, B.A. Computer Services 
Intern Librarian 

M. Angela Gottardi, M.Ed. Public Ser- 
vices Intern Librarian 

Susan Haynes, M.S. Microcomputer 
Librarian 

Tracy O’Brien, B.A. Public Services 
Intern Librarian 

Cristina Pope, B.A. Media Intern 
Librarian 

Pia Romano, B.S. Public Services Intern 
Librarian 

Nan Fleck, B.A. Graduate School of 
Management Intern Librarian 

EK. Fern Hieb, M.M. Technical Services 
Intern Librarian 

Consuela Metzger, B.A. Media Oper- 
ations Intern Librarian 

Mia Calivas Administrative Assistant 
Bernard Colo, M.Ed. Coordinator of 
Media Resources 

Charlotte Hegyi, B.M. Library Science 
Intern Librarian 

Dennis McCargar, M.A. GSM Media 
Intern Librarian 

Brenda Reeb, B.A. Public Services 
Intern Librarian 

Francis X. Rogers, M.Ed. Media Ser- 
vices Supervisor 


President 


William J. Holmes, Ph.D. President 
Carol A. Leary, Ph.D. Administrative 
Vice President and Assistant to the 
President 

Julia Taylor Luby, B.S. Coordinator of 
Staff Recruitment and Records 
Catherine Black, M.S. Secretary 
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Public Information 


Margaret Loeb, B.S. Director and 
Editor of Simmons Review 

Nancy J. Santos, M.A. Associate 
Director 

Elizabeth A. Stevenson, B.A. Associate 
Editor of Publications 

Sarah L. Lualdi, B.A. Public Informa- 
tion Assistant 


Registrar 


Donna Dolan, M.S. Registrar 

Linda Lepow, M.S. Associate Registrar 
Maureen Boyle, B.A. Assistant 
Registrar 

Monica Terrell Key, B.A. Assistant 
Registrar 

Susan Branston Records Coordinator 
Philomena Kilkelly Receptionist 

Diane Delaney, B.A. Assistant to the 
Registrar 


Residence Halls 


Margaret Wichser, M.A. Director of 
Residence 

Marcy Dean, B.A. Secretary 

Kenneth Tashjy, M.Ed. Associate 
Director of Residence 

Maureen O’Neil, D.Ed. Assistant 
Director of Residence 

Suzanne Auclair, B.A. Resident Direc- 
tor, Smith Hall 

Jane Guevremont, J.D. Resident Direc- 
tor, Simmons Hall 

Jacqueline Jones, B.A. Resident Direc- 
tor, Dix Hall 

Jacqueline Kelley, B.S. Resident Direc- 
tor, South Hall 

Moira Kelly, B.A. Resident Director, 
North Hall 

Joanne Kryszpin, B.S. Resident Direc- 
tor, Mesick Hall 

Marva Mack, M.B.A. Resident Direc- 
tor, Arnold Hall 

Candyce Polk, B.A. Resident Director, 
Morse Hall 


Residence Halls—Plant 


Dan Slattery, M.Ed. Manager of 
Residence 

Joseph Galanek Executive Housekeeper 
John Doiron Grounds Supervisor 

Stacy Sullivan Secretary 


Sciences 


Anne Coghlan, Ph.D. Dean 

Helen Ularich, B.A. Assistant to the 
Dean 

Adrienne Nicastro, Secretary 
Benjamin Weiner, B.A. Equipment 
Supervisor 


Simmons College Computer Facility 


Gordon Van Brunt, M.B.A. Director 
Elena W. Lander, M.B.A. Associate 
Director 

Mary Helen Kuhns, M.S. Assistant 
Director/Senior Systems Analyst 

George Chapin Supervisor/Operations 
Herb Levine, B.A. Senior Programmer! 
Analyst 

Donna Vagshenian, B.A. /nformation 
Systems Coordinator 

Jennifer Musumano, B.S. Systems 
Programmer 

Nunzio Dibenedetto Computer Operator 
Jeanne Clifford Computer Operator 
Judith Cain Technical Administrative 
Assistant 


Social Sciences and Graduate Studies 


John Robinson, Ed.D. Dean 

Diane Armstrong, M.S. Assistant Dean 
for Graduate Program Administration 
and Assistant to the Dean of Social 
Sciences 

Adrienne O’Halloran Staff Assistant 


Special Programs 


Louise Comeau, Ed.D. Director 
Margaret Guyer, M.A. Hancock 
Program Assistant 


Sponsored Programs 


Janice Stanwood, M.A. Director of 
Grants and Sponsored Programs 
Valerie Beaudrault, M.Ed. Secretary 


Student Activities Center 


Teresa Delahunty, M.Ed. Director 
Deborah Sheftic, M.Ed. Assistant 
Director 

Christine Galanis, B.S. Secretary 


Student Financial Aid 


Lisa Mayer, M.Ed. Director 

Judith Tarpgaard, M.S.A. Associate 
Director 

Joan Lieberman, M.A. Assistant 
Director 

Beth Mattson, B.A. Assistant Director 
Karen Esser Administrative Assistant 
Johnetta Wiles Secretary 


Supportive Instructional Services 


Helen Moore, Ph.D. Director 

Thomas Hurley, M.A. Associate 
Director 

Emily Woolf, M.A. Assistant Director/ 
Foreign Study Adviser 

Josephine Shaddock, M.Ed. Secretary 


Treasurer 


Michael West, M.B.A. Treasurer 
Patricia Fallon, M.S. Associate 
Treasurer/Comptroller 

Diane Hallisey, B.A. Assistant 
Comptroller 

Kathryn Maloney, B.A. Payroll 
Supervisor 

Donna O’Connor, A.A.S. Accounts 
Payable Supervisor 

Susan Driscoll, B.A. Senior Accountant 
Dona Robb Administrative Assistant to 
the Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer 
Janice Robinson, B.S. Senior 
Accountant 

Gerard DiChiari, B.A. Payroll Assistant 
Elizabeth Tibbetts Payroll Assistant 


We 


Margaret Nilson, B.A. Work Study Pay- 
roll Assistant 

Patricia Blood Accounts Payable 
Assistant 

Eileen Hegarty Accounts Receivable 
Assistant 

Kathy Haley, B.A. Student Accounts 
Supervisor 

Suzanne Hughes Staff Assistant 
Patricia Nickerson Administrative 
Assistant 

Fawyn Slawter-Howe Cashier 


Voting Members of the College 
Faculty, 1990-91 | 


Floyd Barbour, Associate Professor of 
English and Director of African Ameri- 
can Cultural Affairs 

B.A., Bowdoin College, 1960. 

Donald Basch, Professor of Economics 
B.A., Trinity College, 1968; M.A., 
1972, Mio Phileas Curl lor). 
Yale University. 

Kirk Beattie, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science 

B.A., Kalamazoo College, 1973; M.A., 
1977, Ph.D., 1985, University of Michi- 
gan. 

Donna Beers, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics 

BAT, 19702 Mes) 19717 Pap. 19 7G. 
University of Connecticut. 

Jerry Bell, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A., 1958, Ph.D., 1962, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Lynda Beltz, Professor of Communica- 
tions 

B.A., 1962, M.A., 1963, Ph.D., 1968, 
Indiana University. 

Bonita Betters-Reed, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Management 

B.A., State University of New York, 
Potsdam, 1973; M.A., Bowling Green 
State University, 1974; Ph.D., Boston 
College, 1983. 

Katherine Bevacqua, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Consumer Resource Management 
B.S., 1956, M.S., 1958, Pennsylvania 
State University; M.Ed., Boston Univer- 
sity, 1968. 
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Carole Biewener, Assistant Professor of 
Economics 

B.A., Douglass College, 1978; Ph.D., 
University of Massachusetts, 1989. 
Susan Bloom, Assistant Professor of 
Education 

B.S., 1960, M.A., 1981, Simmons 
College. 

Peter Bowers, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A., Cambridge, 1961; Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, 1964. 

Pamela Bromberg, Associate Professor 
of English 

B.A., Wellesley College, 1968; Ph.D., 
Yale University, 1973. 

David Browder, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics 

B.A., Amherst College, 1966; M.A., 
1968, Ph.D., 1971, University of 
Oregon. 

Michael Brown, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics 

B.A., Columbia University, 1969; Ph.D., 
Harvard University, 1974. 

Sheila Brown, Director of Athletics and 
Physical Education 

B.A., St. Olaf’s College, 1968; M.S., 
University of Colorado, 1973. 

Jenifer Burckett-Picker, Assistant 
Professor of Spanish 

B.A., Brandeis University, 1967; M.A., 
San Diego State University, 1980; Ph.D., 
Claremont Graduate School, San Diego 
State University, 1986. 

Joann Carroll, Director of Career Ser- 
vices and Placement 

B.A., Smith College, 1948. 

Peter W. Castle, Associate Professor of 
Psychology 

B.A., Harvard College, 1955; Ph.D., 
Brandeis University, 1970. 

Dana Chandler, Professor of Art 

B.S., Massachusetts College of Art, 
1967. 

Louise Christian, Associate Director of 
Career Planning and Counseling Center 
B.A., Smith College, 1959; M.Ed., 
1974, D.Ed., 1977, Boston University. 


Lynn Clapham, Director of 
Development 

B.A., Western Michigan University, 
1960; S.T.B., Harvard Divinity School, 
1963; Ph.D., Harvard University, 1970. 
Anne Coghlan, Dean of Sciences and 
Professor of Biology 

B.S., Simmons College, 1948; M.Ed., 
Boston University, 1953; M.S., Univer- 
sity of Vermont, 1957; Ph.D., University 
of Rhode Island, 1965. 


Louise G. Cohen, Associate Professor of 


Spanish 

B.S., Simmons College, 1963; M.A., 
1964, Ph.D., 1969, Harvard University. 
Louise H. Comeau, Director of Special 
Programs 

B.A., Simmons College, 1969; Ed.D., 
Boston University, 1977. 

Caroline Considine, /nstructor in 
Management 

B.A., Brown University, 1965; M.B.A., 
Boston College, 1983. 

James Corcoran, Assistant Professor of 
Communications 

B.A., University of North Dakota, 1980; 
M.P.A., Harvard University, 1986. 
Diane Coulopoulos, Professor of 
Psychology 

B.A., University of Connecticut, 1960; 
M.S., 1962, Ph.D., 1970, Tufts 
University. 

Laurie Crumpacker, Associate Profes- 
sor of History 

B.S., Simmons College, 1963; M.A., 
Harvard University, 1965; Ph.D., Boston 
University, 1978. 

Teresa Delahunty, Director of Student 
Activities 

B.S., Adelphi University, 1978; M.Ed., 
Trenton State College, 1980. 

Donna M. Dolan, Registrar 

B.A., 1984, M.S., 1986, Simmons 
College. 

Kathleen Dunn, Professor of Education 
B.A., Smith College, 1960; M.A., Rad- 
cliffe College, 1961; Ed.D., University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, 1975. 


Jonathan Ehrenworth, Director of the 
Career Planning and Counseling Center 
B.A., Carleton College, 1954; Ph.D., 
Boston University, 1960. 

Ronnie Elwell, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology 

B.A., 1972, M.A., 1975, Ph.D., 1984, 
American University. 

Patricia C. Fallon, Associate Treasurer 
and Comptroller 

B.A., Stonehill College, 1974; M.S., 
Northeastern University, 1976. 

Alicia Faxon, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A., Vassar College, 1952; M.A., Rad- 
cliffe College, 1953; M.A., 1971, Ph.D., 
1979, Boston University. 

Elizabeth Fleming, Assistant Professor 
of Education 

B.S., Fitchburg State College, 1974; 
M.Ed., 1975, Ed.S., 1977, George Pea- 
body College. 

Deborah Fraioli, Assistant Professor of 
French 

B.A., Cornell University, 1965; M.A., 
1972, Ph.D., 1981, Syracuse University. 
Christine G. Franklin, Director of 
Alumnae Affairs 

B.A., Wellesley College, 1961. 
Margery Gann, Assistant Professor of 
Nutrition 

B.S., Simmons College, 1974; M.S., 
Boston University, 1975; M.B.A., Sim- 
mons College, 1983. 

Barbara F. Gentile, Associate Professor 
of Psychology 

B.A., University of Rochester, 1964; 
Ph.D., Cornell University, 1972. 

Nancy Gilson, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science 

B.A., University of California, 
Berkeley, 1977; M.A., New York Uni- 
versity, 1979; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1988. 

Robert N. Goldman, Professor of 
Mathematics 

B.S., London School of Economics, 
1967; M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1973, Har- 
vard University. 
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Angelynn Grant, Assistant Professor of 
Communications 

B.A., Harvard University, 1977; 

M.A., Brown University, 1982; 
M.F.A., Yale University, 1984. 

Lillian Grayson, Associate Professor of 
Psychology 

B.A., University of Minnesota, 1963; 
Ph.D., Boston University, 1969. 
Robert Gronquist, Professor of Music 
B.A., University of Illinois, 1960; 
M.A., University of California, 1964. 
David Gullette, Professor of English 
B.A., Harvard College, 1962; Ph.D., 
University of North Carolina, 1968. 
Helen Guttentag, Assistant Professor of 
Education 

B.A., Wellesley College, 1962; M.Ed., 
Harvard University, 1963. 

Elaine C. Hagopian, Professor of 
Sociology 

B.A., 1954, M.A., 1956, Ph.D., 1962, 
Boston University. 

Henry Halko, Professor of History 
B.A., Clark University, 1948; M.A., 
1949, Ph.D., 1957, Brown University. 
Bard R. Hamlen, Clinical Associate 
Professor of Education 

B.A., Radcliffe College, 1960; M.A.T., 
Harvard University, 1961; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, 1982. 

Doris Hanna, Assistant Professor of 
Nursing 

B.S.N., University of Pennsylvania, 
1968; M.S.N., Boston University, 1971. 
Anita Harris, Assistant Professor of 
Communications 

B.A., Cornell University, 1970; M.S., 
Columbia University, 1975. 

Iclal S. Hartman, Professor of 
Chemistry 

B.A., 1950, M.A., 1951, Mount Hol- 
yoke College; Ph.D., University of 
Florida, 1963. 

Lorraine Helms, Assistant Professor of 
English 

B.A., University of California, 1978; 
Ph.D., Stanford University, 1986. 
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Nancie H. Herbold, Associate Professor 
of Nutrition 

B.S., University of Rhode Island, 1967; 
M.S., 1974, Ed.D., 1985, Boston 
University. 

Carolyn Holland, Associate Dean of the 
College 

B.S., Rhode Island College, 1969; 
M.Ed., University of Virginia, 1972. 
Donna Hollenberg, /nstructor in Writing 
B.A., University of Manitoba, 1964; 
M.A., Boston University, 1968; Ph.D., 
Tufts University, 1986. 

William J. Holmes, President and Pro- 
fessor of English 

B.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1962, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; D. Litt., Northeastern 
University, 1981. 

Agnes M. Huber, Professor of Nutrition 
B.S., St. Hugh’s College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1956; Ph.D., Harvard University, 
1963. 

John C. Hunter, Professor of History 
B.A., Harvard College, 1947; M.A., 
University of Missouri, 1954; M.A., 
1949, Ph.D., 1959, Harvard University. 
Louis Neal Irwin, Professor of Biology 
B.A., Texas Tech University, 1965; 
Ph.D., University of Kansas, 1969. 
Reginald Jackson,Professor of Photo- 
communications 

B.F.A., M.F.A., 1970, Yale University; 
M.S.W., State University of New York, 
Stony Brook, 1976; Ph.D., Union for 
Experimenting Colleges and Universi- 
ties, 1980. 

Margaret Jernigan, Assistant Professor 
of Nursing 

B.S., Adelphi University, 1947; 

M.Ed., Boston University, 1974; 
M.T.S., Harvard University, 1985. 
Susan Kasuba, Assistant Professor of 
Management 

B.A., Monmouth College, 1974; 
M.B.A., Babson College, 1982. 

Susan Keane, Associate Professor of 
French 

B.A., Manhattanville College, 1958; 
M.A., 1960, Ph.D., 1967, Harvard 
University. 


Daphne Kenyon, Assistant Professor of 
Economics 

B.A., Michigan State University, 1974; 
M.A., 1976, Ph.D., 1980, University of 
Michigan. 

Artemis Kirk, Director of the Libraries 
and Lecturer on Library and Information 
Science 

B.A., Vassar College, 1968; M.A., Har- 
vard University, 1971; M.S., Simmons 
College, 1975. 

Ann Kittler, Assistant Professor of 
Nursing 

B.S.N., D’ Youville College, 1962; 
M.S.N., Boston University, 1964. 

E. Thomas Kuh, Assistant Professor of 
Economics 

B.A., Hampshire College, 1977; M.A., 
1981, Ph.D., 1988, University of 
Massachusetts. 

Lawrence L. Langer, Professor of 
English and Holder of the Alumnae Chair 
B.A., City College of New York, 1951; 
M.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1961, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Jane Lapilato, Assistant Professor of 
Biology 

B.A., Emmanuel College, 1977; Ph.D., 
Harvard University, 1984. 

Leslie Lawrence, /nstructor in Writing 
B.A., Oberlin College, 1972; M.A.T., 
Brown University, 1973; M.F.A., God- 
dard College, 1978. 

Carol A. Leary, Administrative Vice 
President and Assistant to the President 
B.A., Boston University, 1969; M.S., 
State University of New York at Albany, 
1970; Ph.D., The American University, 
1988. 

Charles L’Homme, Professor of English 
B.A., 1948, M.A., 1950, Tufts Univer- 
sity; Ph.D., Columbia University, 1965. 
Jeanne Liedtka, Associate Professor of 
Management 

B.S., 1976, D.B.A., 1988, Boston Uni- 
versity; M.B.A., Harvard University, 
1981. 

Margaret Loeb, Director of Public 
Information 

B.S., Simmons College, 1962. 


Franklin Lonberg, Assistant Professor 
of Physics 

B.A., University of Michigan, 1965; 
M.A., New School for Social Research, 
1970; B.A., University of Oregon, 1978; 
Ph.D., Brandeis University, 1986. 
Carol Love, Professor of Nursing 

B.S., Simmons College, 1961; M.Ed., 
Xavier University, 1964; Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, 1984. 

Stephen London, Professor of Sociology 
B.A., Bowdoin College, 1964; Ph.D., 
University of Chicago, 1968. 

Richard B. Lyman, Jr., Professor of 
History 

B.A., Bowdoin College, 1957; M.A., 
1960, Ph.D., 1974, Harvard University. 
Terese Lyons, /nstructor in French 
B.A., University of Wisconsin, 1976; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1980. 
Judith McDonagh, Assistant Professor 
of Nursing 

B.S.N., 1966, M.S.N., 1969, Boston 
University. 

Charles Mackey, Dean of Humanities 
and Professor of French 

B.A., Occidental College, 1955; Ph.D., 
Yale University, 1965. 

Marlyn Mackey, Associate Professor of 
Management 

B.A., Lake Erie College, 1958; M.A., 
Case Western Reserve University, 1959; 
M.B.A., Babson College, 1975; M.S., 
Bentley College, 1982. 

William Manly, Associate Professor of 
English 

B.A., Amherst College, 1956; M.A., 
Columbia University, 1957. 

Marion Mason, Ruby Winslow Linn 
Professor of Nutrition 

B.S., Miami University, 1955; M.S., 
Ohio State University, 1959, Ph.D., 
Cornell University, 1969. 

Lisa Mayer, Director of Student 
Financial Aid 

B.A., William Smith College, 1974. 
Margaret S. Menzin, Professor of 
Mathematics 

B.A., Swarthmore College, 1963; M.A., 
1967, Ph.D., 1970, Brandeis University. 


Cathryn Mercier, Assistant Professor of 
Education 

B.A., Mt. Holyoke, 1981; 

M.A., Simmons College, 1984. 
Deborah N. Miner, Associate Professor 
of Political Science 

B.A., Colby College, 1968; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1976. 

Helen B. Moore, Director of Supportive 
Instructional Services and Lecturer in 
Psychology 

B.A., 1958, M.S., 1961, University of 
Pennsylvania; Ph.D., Boston College, 
1977. 

Lynda L. Moore, Associate Professor of 
Management 

B.A., Hollins College, 1970; M.Ed., 
Antioch Graduate School, 1975; Ed.D., 
University of Massachusetts, 1983. 
Phyllis S. Moore, Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Michigan, 1959; 
M.S.N., 1963, D.H.Sc., 1969, Boston 
University. 

Charlotte M. Morocco, Dean of the 
College 

B.S., Shippensburg State College, 1963; 
M.Ed., Ohio University, 1966. 

Richard Nickerson, Professor of 
Biology 

B.S., State University of New York, 
Oneonta, 1963; M.S., 1968, Ph.D., 
1972, Syracuse University. 

Sarah Nieves-Squires, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education 

B.A., 1968, M.A., 1970, Universidad de 
Puerto Rico; D.Ed., Columbia Univer- 
sity; 1975; 

Judith O’Brien, Assistant Professor of 
Retailing 

B.S., Suffolk University, 1978; 

M.B.A., Babson College, 1980. 
Raylene O’Callaghan, Assistant Profes- 
sor of French 

B.A., 1966, M.A., 1968, Otago Univer- 
sity; Doctorat de Université, University 
of Portiers, 1972. 

Carol Ochs, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., City College of New York, 1960; 
Ph.D., Brandeis University, 1968. 
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Doris Olmstead, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education 

B.S., Tufts University, 1955; M.Ed., 
Boston University, 1962. 

Robert Oppenheim, Professor of Art 
B.F.A., Rhode Island School of Design, 
1965; M.F.A., Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 1968. 

Ynhui Park, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., 1955, M.A., 1957, Seoul National 
University; Doctorat de Il’ Université, 
Sorbonne, 1964; Ph.D., University of 
Southern California, 1970. 

Lowry Pei, Associate Professor of 
English 

B.A., Harvard College, 1967; M.A., 
1969, Ph.D., 1975, Stanford University. 
J. Douglas Perry, Associate Professor of 
English 

B.A., Yale College, 1961; M.A., 1963, 
Ph.D., 1968, Temple University. 

Raquel Halty Pfaff, Associate Professor 
of Spanish 

B.A., Chatham College, 1966; M.A., 
1971, Ph.D., 1976, Harvard University. 
Patricia Piessens, Assistant Professor of 
Nursing 

B.S., 1981, M.S., 1983, Boston Univer- 
sity; M.P.H., Harvard University, 1986. 
James U. Piper, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1959; M.S., 1961, Ph.D., 1963, 
Emory University. 

Elizabeth Pond, Warburg Professor of 
International Relations 

B.A., Principia College, 1958; M.A., 
Harvard University, 1963. 

Caroline H. Pooler, Director of 
Continuing Education 

B.S., Simmons College, 1953. 

Edward Prenowitz, Professor of Physics 
B.A., Swarthmore College, 1953; M.A., 
Harvard University, 1955. 

Elizabeth M. Rawlins, Associate 
Professor of Education and Associate 
Dean of the College 

B.S., Salem State College, 1950; M.S., 
Simmons College, 1967. 


Diane Raymond, Associate Professor of 
Philosophy 

B.A., Vassar College, 1971; M.A., 
1973, Ph.D., 1975, New York 
University. 

Alan Robinson, Executive in Residence, 
Management 

B.A., Bowdoin College, 1958; M.B.A., 
Columbia University, 1960. 

John S. Robinson, Dean of Social 
Sciences and Graduate Studies and Pro- 
fessor of Education 

B.A., Brown University, 1956; M.A.T., 
1957, D.Ed., 1971, Harvard University. 
Lynette Robinson-Weening, Dean of 
Admission 

B.A., Earlham College, 1968; M.S., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1970. 
Judith Rollins, Associate Professor of 
Sociology 

B.A., 1970, M.A., 1972, Howard 
University; Ph.D., Brandeis University, 
1983. 

Michael Rouse, /nstructor in 
Management 

B.A., State University of New York at 
Binghampton, 1976; M.B.A., Boston 
University, 1981. 

Barbara A. Sawtelle, Associate Profes- 
sor of Economics 

B.A., University of New Hampshire, 
1966; Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1976. 

Michael Schmidt, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics 

B.A., Reed College, 1984; Ph.D., Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 1988. 
Lois E. Schoppee, Associate Professor 
of Nursing 

B.A., Bates College, 1958; M.S., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1961. 
Milton Shuch, Professor of Retailing 
B:S:, 1951; M:A\, 1968, .Ph:D., 1975, 
New York University. 

Deborah Smiley, Associate Professor of 
Communications 

B.A., Colby College, 1970; M.F.A., 
Yale University, 1978. 


Lydia Smith, Professor of Education 
B.A., Radcliffe College, 1951; M.Ed., 
1955, D.Ed., 1960, Harvard University. 
Mark Solomon, Professor of History 
B.A., Wayne State University, 1962; 
M.A., University of Michigan, 1963; 
Ph.D., Harvard University, 1972. 
Leonard J. Soltzberg, Hazel Dick 
Leonard Chair Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Delaware, 1965; 
M.A., 1967, Ph.D., 1969, Brandeis 
University. 

Mary Ann Stadtler-Chester, Assistant 
Professor of French 

B.A., Manhattanville College, 1973; 
M.A., University of Chicago, 1975; 
Doctorat, University of Paris, 1979. 
Walter E. Steere, Jr., Business 
Manager 

B.Ed., 1954, M.Ed., 1955, Keene State 
College. 

Richard C. Sterne, Professor of English 
B.A., Columbia University, 1947; Ph.D., 
Harvard University, 1957. 

Karen Talentino, Associate Professor of 
Biology 

B.A., University of California, 1972; 
Ph.D., University of Nevada, Reno, 
1977. 

Donald W. Thomas, Professor of 
Psychology 

B.A., 1958, M.A., 1964, University of 
California, Ph.D., Tufts University, 
1966. 

Mary Jane Treacy, Associate Professor 
of Spanish 

B.A., Emmanuel College, 1969; Ph.D., 
Boston University, 1978. 

Jeanne M. Trubek, Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics 

B.A., Bryn Mawr College, 1966; M.S., 
1971, Ph.D., 1988, Northeastern 
University. 

Blanca Urizar, /nstructor in Spanish 
B.A., Barnard College, 1979; M.A., 
Columbia University, 1981. 

Kimberly Vaeth, /nstructor in Writing 
B.A., Randolph-Macon Women’s Col- 
lege, 1974; M.A., San Francisco State 
University, 1981. 
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Alice Van Deusen, Clinical Associate 
Professor of Education 

B.A., Wilson College, 1971; M.Ed., 
Boston University, 1972. 

Thomas Wallace, Professor of Art 
B.A., 1948, M.A., 1962, Brown 
University; B.F.A., Rhode Island School 
of Design, 1954. 

Janie Ward, Assistant Professor of 
Education 

B.F.A., New York University, 1976; 
Ed.M., 1981, Ed.D., 1986, Harvard 
University. 

Bruce Warren, Professor of 
Management 

B.A., 1968, B.S., 1968, Bryant College; 
M.B.A., Clark University, 1970; J.D., 
Suffolk University, 1976. 

Laurence Weil, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science 

B.A., University of Georgia, 1976; 
M.A., University of Maryland, 1978; 
Ph.D., Cornell University, 1989. 
Elizabeth Wellington, /nstructor in 
Spanish 

B.A., University of Arizona, 1976; 
M.A., Johns Hopkins University, 1980; 
M.A., Boston University, 1985. 
Michael D. West, Treasurer 

B.S., 1975; M.B.A., 1985, Bentley 
College. 

Robert F. White, Professor of 
Communications 

B.A., College of the Holy Cross, 1967; 
M.S., Boston University, 1969. 
Margaret F. Wichser, Director of 
Residence 

B.A., Hartwick College, 1976; M.A., 
Colgate University, 1983. 

N. Sandra Williams, Professor of 
Biology 

B.A., 1962, M.Ed., 1962, M.A., 1967, 
Ph.D., 1970, Boston University. 
Judith Wittenberg, Associate Professor 
of English 

B.A., Cornell University, 1960; M.A., 
Boston University, 1974; Ph.D., Brown 
University, 1977. 
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Voting Members of the 
Graduate School for 
Health Studies, 1990-91 


Margarete Arndt, Assistant Professor of 
Health Care Administration 

M.B.A., Simmons College, 1982. 

Judy A. Beal, Associate Professor of 
Graduate Nursing 

B.S., Skidmore College, 1973; M.S.N., 
Yale University, 1975; D.N.Sc., Boston 
University, 1983. 

Maria Bueche, Associate Professor of 
Graduate Nursing 

B.S., Simmons College, 1962; M.S., 
Boston University, 1964. 

Patricia A. Edwards, Program Director 
and Assistant Professor of Graduate 
Nursing 

B.S., Seton Hall University, 1969; M.A., 
New York University, 1973. 

Margaret Fitzgerald, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Graduate Nursing 

B.S., Salem State College, 1983; M.S., 
University of Lowell, 1986. 

Madeline Foord, Assistant Professor 
and Clinical Coodinator of Physical 
Therapy 

B.A., Middlebury College, 1977; M.S., 
Duke University, 1979. 

Penelope M. Glynn, Assistant Professor 
of Graduate Nursing 

BiSANs 3 LOTS3eMiS. 19745 Phi De 1985. 
Boston University. 

Shelley Goodgold-Edwards, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Therapy 

B.S., New York University, 1971; D.Sc., 
Boston University, 1978. 

Diane U. Jette, Associate Professor of 
Physical Therapy 

B.S., Simmons College, 1972; M.S., 
Boston University, 1984. 

Eileen McNeely, Assistant Professor of 
Graduate Nursing 

B.S., Mount Saint Mary College, 1979; 
M.S., University of Connecticut, 1981. 


Lucia F. Miree, Program Director and 
Associate Professor of Health Care 
Administration 

B.A., Auburn University, 1971; M.S., 
1974, Ph.D., 1981, Florida State 
University; M.P.H., 1986, Boston 
University. 

Susan R. Neary, Assistant Professor of 
Graduate Nursing 

B.A., Emmanuel College, 1969; B.S., 
St. Louis University, 1974; M.S., Sim- 
mons College, 1980. 

M. Lynn Palmer, Professor of Physical 
Therapy 

B.S., University of Florida, 1963; Ph.D., 
University of Oklahoma, 1972. 

Robert W. Rosenblum, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Health Care Administration 
B.A., University of Maryland, 1972; 
M.P.A., New York University, 1976; 
D.P.H., Columbia University, 1979. 
Harriet G. Tolpin, Associate Dean of 
the Graduate School for Health Studies 
and Professor of Economics 

B.A., Wellesley College, 1967; Ph.D., 
Boston College, 1973. 

Janice E. Toms, Program Director and 
Professor of Physical Therapy 

B.S., University of Minnesota, 1958; 
Certificate in Physical Therapy, Mayo 
Clinic School of Physical Therapy, 
1961; M.Ed., Prairie View University, 
1973; 

Patricia White, Assistant Professor of 
Graduate Nursing 

B.S., 1975, M.S., 1981, Boston College. 
Lynn Wiesel, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Therapy 

B.S., 1974, M:S., 1981, Boston 
University. 


Voting Members of the 
Graduate School of Library 
and Information Science 
Faculty, 1990-91 


A.J. Anderson, Professor of Library and 
Information Science 

B.A., Bishop’s University, 1956; M.S., 
Simmons College, 1967; D.Ed., Boston 
University, 1979. 


James C. Baughman, Professor of 
Library and Information Science 

B.S., Clarion State College, 1963; 
M.S.L.S., Drexel University, 1967; 
M.A., 1970, Ph.D., 1971, Case Western 
Reserve University. 

Margaret A. Bush, Associate Professor 
of Library and Information Science 
B.A., 1959, M.L.S., 1960, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Ching-chih Chen, Associate Dean and 
Professor of Library and Information 
Science 

B.A., National Taiwan University, 1959; 
M.A.L.S., University of Michigan, 
1961; Ph.D., Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1974. 

Peter Hernon, Professor of Library and 
Information Science 

B.A., University of Colorado, 1966; 
M.A., University of Denver, 1976; 
Ph.D., Indiana University, 1978. 

Sheila Intner, Professor of Library and 
Information Science 

B.A., Northwestern University, 1955; 
M.L.S., Queens College, City University 
of New York, 1976; D.L.S., Columbia 
University, 1982. 

Estelle Jussim, Professor of Library and 
Information Science 

B.A., Queens College, 1947; M.S.L.S., 
1963, D.L.S., 1970, Columbia 
University. 

James M. Matarazzo, Professor of 
Library and Information Science 

B.S., 1963, M.A., 1972, Boston Col- 
lege; M.S., Simmons College, 1965; 
Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, 1979. 
Gerald Miller, Assistant Professor of 
Library and Information Science 

B.A., Sacred Heart Seminary, 1970; 
M.Div., St. John’s Seminary, 1973; 
M.A.L.S., University of Michigan, 
1986. 

Patricia G. Oyler, Associate Professor 
of Library and Information Science 
B.A., Chestnut Hill College, 1965; 
M.A., Simmons College, 1976; M.L.S., 
1966, Ph.D., 1977, University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Carolyn Schwartz, Associate Professor 
of Library and Information Science 
B.A., 1969, M.L.S., 1974, McGill 
University. 

L. Allen Smith, Associate Professor of 
Library and Information Science 

B.A., Ohio University, 1963; M.A., 
University of Denver, 1966; Ph.D., 
University of Leeds, 1979. 

Robert D. Stueart, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Library and Information 
Science and Professor of Library and 
Information Science 

B.A., Southern Arkansas University, 
1956; M.S., Louisiana State University, 
1961; Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, 
19714 


Voting Members of the 
Graduate School of 
Management Faculty, 1990-91 


Nicholas Amdur, Adjunct Associate 
Professor of Management 

B.S., Carnegie-Mellon University, 1964; 
M.B.A., Boston University, 1968. 
James L. Grant, Associate Professor of 
Management 

B.S., B.A., Babson College, 1971; 
M.B.A., 1975, Ph.D., 1982, University 
of Chicago. 

Susan Hass, Associate Professor of 
Management 

B.S., Boston University, 1971; M.B.A., 
Harvard University, 1975. 

Mary Louise Hatten, Professor of 
Management 

B.A., Rosary College, 1971; M.S., 
1972, Ph.D., 1974, Purdue University. 
Margaret Hennig, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Management and Professor 
of Management 

B.S., Simmons College, 1962; M.B.A., 


1964, D.B.A., 1971, Harvard University. 


Anne Jardim, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Management and Professor of 
Management 

B.S., University of London, 1958; 
D.B.A., Harvard University, 1967. 
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Deborah M. Kolb, Professor of 
Management 

B.A., Vassar College, 1965; M.B.A., 
University of Colorado, 1973; Ph.D., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1981. 
Ann Lindsey, Adjunct Associate Profes- 
sor of Management 

B.A., University of South Carolina, 
1967; M.B.A., Simmons College Gradu- 
ate School of Management, 1977. 
Deborah L. Marlino, Associate Profes- 
sor of Management 

B.A., 1975, M.B.A., 1978, University 
of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1985. 

W. David Novak, Associate Professor 
of Management 

B.A., 1965, Ph.D., 1974, Washington 
State University. 

Jeanne D. Stanton, Adjunct Assistant 
Professor of Management 

B.A., Mills College, 1965; M.B.A., 
Simmons College Graduate School of 
Management, 1978. 

Catherine B. Wiersema, Adjunct Assis- 
tant Professor of Management 

M.B.A., Simmons College Graduate 
School of Management, 1986. 


Voting Members of the School 
of Social Work Faculty, 1990-91 


Myrna Bocage, Assistant Professor of 
Social Work 

B.A., University of New Orleans, 1970; 
M.S.W., Simmons College School of 
Social Work, 1974. 

Carol Bonner, Associate Professor of 
Social Work 

B.A., Mount Holyoke College, 1972; 
M.S., Simmons College School of Social 
Work, 1974; M.B.A., Boston University, 
1986. 

Deanna Brooks, Clinical Assistant 
Professor of Social Work 

B.A., University of Akron, 1965; 
M.S.W., Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1970. 


Ruth Grossman Dean, Associate 
Professor of Social Work 

B.A., University of Pittsburgh, 1959; 
M.S.W., University of Pittsburgh Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work, 1961; 
D.S.W., Boston College School of Social 
Work, 1989. 

Ann Fleck-Henderson, Associate 
Professor of Social Work 

B.A., Radcliffe College, 1965; 
M.S.S.W., Columbia University School 
of Social Work, 1967. 

Eileen Freiberg-Dale, Clinical Associ- 
ate Professor of Social Work 

B.S., Cornell University, 1965; 
M.S.S.S., Boston University School of 
Social Work, 1967. 

Sophie Freud, Professor of Social Work 
B.A., Radcliffe College, 1946; M.S.W., 
Simmons College School of Social Work, 
1948; Ph.D., Brandeis University, 1970. 
Abbie K. Frost, Associate Professor of 
Social Work 

BIA? 1979S) MisssrAly fo 77ePhDy, 
1983, Case Western University. 

Betty Garcia, Assistant Professor of 
Social Work 

B.S., California State Polytechnic Uni- 
versity, 1965; M.S.W., School of Social 
Work, San Diego State University, 1968; 
Ph.D., Boston University, 1985. 

Aileen F. Hart, Professor of Social Work 
B.A., Cornell University, 1965; M.S.W., 
1967, D.S.W., 1978, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work; M.B.A., 
Simmons College Graduate School of 
Management, 1986. 

Emeline E. Homonoff, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Social Work 

B.A., Smith College, 1965; M.S.W., 
Simmons College School of Social Work, 
1967; D.S.W., Boston College School of 
Social Work, 1989. 

Denise Humm-Delgado, Assistant 
Professor of Social Work 

B.A., Marymount Manhattan College, 
1970; M.S.S.W., Columbia University 
School of Social Work, 1973; Ph.D., 
Florence Heller Graduate School, 
Brandeis University, 1977. 


Michael P. Melendez, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Social Work 

B.A., University of Arizona, Tucson, 
1975; M.S.W., Boston University School 
of Social Work, 1983. 

Kathleen H. Millstein, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social Work 

B.A., Tufts University, 1969; M.S.W., 
Smith College, 1974; D.S.W., Boston 
College, 1986. 

Joseph M. Regan, Associate Dean of 
the School of Social Work, Dean of 
Admissions, and Associate Professor of 
Social Work 

M.S.W., Loyola University School of 
Social Work, 1974; Ph.D., Brandeis 
University, 1978. 

Helen Z. Reinherz, Professor of Social 
Work 

B.A., Wheaton College, 1944; M.S.W., 


‘Simmons College School of Social Work, 


1946; Sc.D., Harvard School of Public 
Health, 1965. 

Priscilla M. Riley, Associate Professor 
of Social Work 

B.A., Emmanuel College, 1962; 
M.S.W., Boston College School of 
Social Work, 1964. 

Carol R. Swenson, Associate Professor 
of Social Work 

B.A., Mount Holyoke College, 1965; 
M.S.W., Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1967; D.S.W., Columbia 
University School of Social Work, 1983. 
Jack C. Wall, Assistant Professor of 
Social Work 

B.A., San Francisco State University, 
1970; M.S.W., University of Connecticut 
School of Social Work, 1974; D.S.W.., 
Boston College Graduate School of 
Social Work, 1989. 
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Student Awards and Prizes 


All-College Awards 


Alumnae Award for Academic 
Achievement 

Alumnae Honor Award 

Jean Bratton Memorial Award 

Danielson Memorial Award 

Palmer Award 

Robert Rankin Award 

Barbara J. Rosen, M.D., Award 

Julia Myerson Trustman Fellowship 


Departmental/Program Awards 


Department of Biology 

Catherine Jones Witton Award 

Department of Chemistry 

Allen Douglass Bliss Memorial Award 

American Institute of Chemists Award 

Department of Communications 

Department Faculty Award 

Mariana Evans Creel Award in Journalism 

Photography Award 

Visual Communications Award 

Department of Economics 

Patricia Anne McGrory Memorial Award 

John Kalchbrenner Outstanding 
Student Award 

Department of Education and 
Human Services 

Barbara Mason Kemp Award 

Elizabeth B. Rawlins Award 

Douglas Eli Shuch Award 

Department of English 

Wylie Sypher Prize 

Department of Foreign Languages 
and Literatures 

Edward Addelson Award 

Foreign Language Prize 

Department of History 

Clio Award 

Susan Moskowitz Grand Award 

International Relations Program 

Warburg Prize 

Department of Management 

Beatrice C. Gannon Award 

King C. Gillette Award 

Wall Street Journal Award in Finance 
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Department of Mathematics 
Mathematics Honor Award 
Department of Nursing 

Marjorie Stimson Honor Award 
Pauline Wheble Tripp Faculty Award 
Department of Nutrition 

Ruby Winslow Linn Award 
Nutrition Faculty Award 
Department of Physical Therapy 
Faculty/Alumnae Award 
Department of Political Science 
Roy M. Tollefson Award 

Carroll French Miles Award 

Prince Program in Retail Management 
Prince School Founder’s Prize 
Harold D. Hodgkinson Achievement Award 
Department of Psychology 

Stephen R. Deane Award 
Department of Sociology 
Distinguished Student Award 
Departmental Service Award 

C. Wright Mills Award 

Women’s Studies Program 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman Award 


Graduate School Awards 


Library and Information Science 

Kenneth R. Shaffer Outstanding 
Student Award 

Management 

Beekhuis Award 

Butler Award 

Pat Miller Memorial Award 

Rappaport Award for Alumna 
Achievement 

Trahey Prize 

Social Work 

Iris MacRae Award for Achievement in 
Social Work 


Endowed Scholarships 


The following are endowed scholarship 

funds of $10,000 or more at Simmons 

College: 

Helen Goller Adams *11 Endowed 
Scholarship Fund 

Wilma Munt Aldrich ’21 Scholarship 
Fund 

Elizabeth McCarthy Armand ’60, LS ’80 
Scholarship Fund 

Sarah Louise Arnold Memorial Fund 

Marion P. Ayer ’17 Scholarship Fund 

Smith Tinkham Balkam Fund 

Eva Bayard Berger ’28 Endowed 
Scholarship Fund 

Helen Noyes Bickford LS °57 
Scholarship Fund 

Blanch and Fred Bisbee Endowed 
Scholarship Fund 

Mildred Bridgman Blake ’23 Scholarship 
Fund 

Helen W. Blanchard ’19 Scholarship Fund 

Alice F. Blood Scholarship Fund 

Josephine C. Grover Bohm ’22 
Scholarship Fund 

Lucille Cummings Brown °35 
Endowment Fund 

Phyllis Rosen Brown °44 Fund 

Beryl Hardacker Bunker ’40 Award 

Bydale Endowment Fund 

Elizabeth Austin Church ’23 Fund 

Class of 1910 Memorial Fund 

Class of 1922 Scholarship Fund 

Class of 1933 PRIDE II Scholarship 
Fund 

Anna Clark Scholarship Fund 

Fannie F. SW ’14 and Alice W. ’08 
Clement Fund 

Helen W. Crawley °31 and Dorothy G. 
Crawley °37 Scholarship Fund 

Eleanor S. Davis Fund 

Marion Gray Davis ’21 Scholarship Fund 

June Richardson Donnelly Fund 

Isabella N. Dunton ’07 Fund 

Endowed Scholarship Fund for 
Continuing Education 

Anna and Morris Feldberg Endowed 
Scholarship 


Ernest and Dorothy McLennan 
Ferdinand ’23 Scholarship 

The First Class (1906) 

Mary Garland Continuing Education 
Fund 

Ina M. Granara ’24 Fund 

Alice Ives Gilman ’19 Scholarship Fund 

Shirley Saks Greenberg SW ’56 
Memorial Fund 

Delphine Dusossoit Greene ’1 1 
Scholarship Fund 

Katherine D. Hardwick Fund 

Florence M. Harvey ’39 Scholarship 
Endowment 

Lawrence W. Hayes Fund 

Eleanor Hayward ’15 Memorial Fund 

David and Hope Alperin Hirsch ’67 
Family Endowed Scholarship 

Lavern Averill Hodgkinson Fund 

Laura Rodman Hoffman ’38 Fund 


Home Economics Fund 


Elizabeth C. (Dill) Horvath ’39, SW °41 
Scholarship Fund 

Ethel McLean Johnson ’10 Scholarship 
Fund 

Pearl Mason Keller ’17 Scholarship Fund 

Amelia M. and Minnie E. Kelley ’24, 
SW ’49 Endowed Scholarship 

Minnie E. Kelley ’24, SW ’°49 
Scholarship 

Anna A. Kloss ’15 Endowed Scholarship 
Fund 

Jane V. Koulouris Leigh ’54 Scholarship 
Fund 

Ruby Winslow Linn °32 Scholarship 

Children’s Literature Scholarship Fund 

Kenneth Lamartine Mark Scholarship 
Fund Ellen F. and Ida M. Mason Fund 

Merrimack Valley Simmons Club Fund 

Microcosm 

Frances Rollins Morse Fund 

J. Gwendolyn Morse Fund 

Zdenka Munzer LS °40 Scholarship Fund 

Dorothy Bonn Neal ’21 Scholarship Fund 

Nellie James Neill Fund 

Edith Salisbury Olney ’14 Memorial 
Fund 

Florence Stinchfield Patch Fund 
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Josephine Perry Peine ’14 Scholarship 
Fund 

John C. and Harriet W. Phillips Fund 

George A. Polsey Memorial Fund 

PRIDE Class of 1930 Endowed 
Scholarship 

PRIDE II Gildea Scholarship 

Rebecca B. Rankin ’16 Fund 

Christine Ricker ’17 Scholarship Fund 

Pauline Rogers Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Barbara J. Rosen ’56 Endowed 
Scholarship Fund 

Harriet L. Rourke ’29 Scholarship Fund 

Phyllis Dawson Rowe Memorial Fund 

Beverly J. Ryd ’57 Scholarship Fund 

Sue Sadow °17 Endowed Scholarship 
Fund 

Mrs. Winthrop Sargent Endowed Fund 

Simmons College Alumnae Endowed 
Scholarship 

Smalley Foundation Inc. Endowed 
Scholarship Fund 

Albert Henry Smith Memorial Fund 

Catherine Smith Memorial Fund 

Miriam S. Smith ’12 Memorial Fund 

Ann DeForest Baker Spaulding ’48 Merit 
Fund 

Student Aid Fund 

Benjamin and Julia Myerson Trustman 
"24 Travelling Fellowship Fund 

Edith Brierly Warren ’08 and Alice T. 
Smith ’07 Scholarship Fund 

Mary Louise Washburn Fund 

Katherine Wellman Scholarship Fund 

Helen H. White Fund 

Ruth Hills Wheeler ’16 Fund 

Shirley M. Wiesenfeld ’41, SW ’°43 
Memorial 

Lillian Ginsburg Wolk ’28 and Louis 
Wolk Student Aid Fund 

Sara Barrie Wood Memorial Fund 

Amenia E. Young ’18 Scholarship Fund 
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Honorary Degrees Awarded 


1989 


Ana Maria Magaloni de Bustamente, 
Doctor of Humane Letters 

Her Royal Highness, The Princess 
Mother of Thailand, Doctor of Humane 
Science 

Elizabeth Janeway, Doctor of Literature 
Patricia Scott Schroeder, Doctor of 
Laws 


1988 


David Anderson, Doctor of Public 
Service 

Ruth M. Batson, Doctor of Human 
Service 

Mildred Custin, Doctor of Business 
Management 

Doris Kearns Goodwin, Doctor of 
Letters 

Priscilla L. McKee, Doctor of Humane 
Administration 


1987 


Maya Angelou, Doctor of Letters 

Jack H. Backman, Doctor of Public 
Service 

Larry Kessler, Doctor of Human Service 


1986 


Yen-Tsai Feng, Doctor of Library 
Science 

Ellen Goodman, Doctor of Letters 

Kip Tiernan, Doctor of Human Service 


1985 


Ethel L. Heins, Doctor of Children’s 
Literature 

Paul Heins, Doctor of Children’s 
Literature 

Ruby Winslow Linn, Doctor of Humane 
Letters 

Robert E. White, Doctor of Public 
Service 


1984 


Patricia Neal, Doctor of Public Arts 
Muriel Sutherland Snowden, Doctor of 
Human Service 

Otto Phillip Snowden, Doctor of 
Human Service 


1983 


David McCord, Doctor of Children’s 
Literature 

Evelyn Murphy, Doctor of Public 
Service 


1982 


Doriot Anthony Dwyer, Doctor of 
Music 

W. Arthur Garrity, Jr., Doctor of 
Humane Letters 

H.E. Sir Shridath Ramphal, Doctor of 
Humane Letters 

Margaret E. Readdy, M.D., Doctor of 
Humane Science 


1981 


Jan Fontein, Doctor of Fine Arts 
Elizabeth Holtzman, Doctor of Laws 


1980 


Margaret E. Kuhn, Doctor of Humane 
Letters 
Robert F. Rutherford, Doctor of Social 
Service 
Roy Wilkins, Doctor of Humane Letters 


1979 


Gregory R. Anrig, Doctor of Public 
Service 

F. Adetowun Ogunsheye, Doctor of 
Library Science 

Julia M. Walsh, Doctor of Business 
Administration 


1978 


Bancroft Beatley, Doctor of Humane 
Letters 

Ethel Bere, Doctor of Business 
Administration 


Rosamond Lamb, Doctor of Fine Arts 
Elda Robb, Doctor of Public Service 
Louise S. Scott, Doctor of Letters 
Kenneth Shaffer, Doctor of Library 
Science 

Dorothy Williams, Doctor of 
Journalism 


1977 


Shirley Anita St. Hill Chisholm, 
Doctor of Humane Letters 

Henry Beetle Hough, Doctor of Letters 
Alice Rossi, Doctor of Laws 


1976 


Harriett Moulton Bartlett, Doctor of 
Social Service 

Rhetaugh Graves Dumas, Doctor of 

Public Service 

William Edgar Park, Doctor of Laws 
Elie Wiesel, Doctor of Letters 


1975 


Sarah Caldwell, Doctor of Fine Arts 
Arthur R. Taylor, Doctor of Humane 
Letters 


1973 


Eugene Adam Acheson, Bachelor of 
Applied Arts 

Gloria Steinem, Doctor of Human 
Justice 

Wylie Sypher, Doctor of Humane 
Letters 


1972 


Edith Fishtine Helman, Doctor of 
Letters 

Coretta Scott King, Doctor of Humane 
Letters 


1971 


Melnea A. Cass, Doctor of Humanities 
J. Garton Needham, Doctor of Humane 
Letters 
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Notice of Nondiscrimination 


In accordance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (42 U.S.C. §2000d et seq.), Section 855 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. §298b-2), Sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as 
amended (29 U.S.C. §794), Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, as amended (20 U.S.C. $1681 
et seq.), and the Age Discrimination Act of 1975, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. §6101 et seg.), Simmons Col- 
lege does not discriminate unlawfully on the basis of 
race, color, national origin, age, sex, or handicap in 
admission or access to, or treatment or employment 
in, its programs or activities. In accordance with 
applicable law, admission to the College’s under- 
graduate baccalaureate program is reserved to 
women. 


Information and copies of these statutes and the 
implementing regulations promulgated by the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services (45 
C.F.R. Parts 80, 83, 84, 86 and 91) may be obtained 
from the office of Dr. Carol A. Leary, Administrative 
Vice President, Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, 
Boston, MA 02145, telephone (617) 738-2101, TTY 
(617) 738-2104. Dr. Leary has been designated to 
oversee the College’s efforts to comply with these 
regulations, with the assistance of other College offi- 
cials designated by the College President. Informa- 
tion is also available from the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, Office for Civil Rights, 
Room 2403, John F. Kennedy Federal Building, 
Boston, MA 02203, telephone (617) 565-1340, 
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TTY (617) 565-1343, or the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office for Civil Rights, Room 222, Post 
Office and Courthouse Building, Boston, MA 02109, 
telephone (617) 223-9662, TTY (617) 223-9695. 


Grievance Procedure 

A written complaint alleging violation of the Federal 
sex and handicap discrimination regulations (34 
C.F.R. Part 106 and 45 C.F.R. Part 86, implement- 
ing Title IX; 34 C.F.R. Part 104 and 45 C.F.R. Part 
84, implementing Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act; and 45 C.F.R. Part 83, implementing Section 
855 of the Public Health Service Act) may be filed 
with the College by any student, employee, or other 
aggrieved person. Complaints under this procedure 
will not be processed from applicants for employ- 
ment or admission. A College employee’s allegation 
that he or she has been subjected to discrimination 
prohibited by the regulations will be processed under 
the relevant employee grievance procedure. 


A complaint should contain the name and address of 
the grievant and a brief description of the action 
alleged to be prohibited by the above regulations. A 
complaint must be filed with the College President’s 
Office within 60 days after the grievant becomes 
aware of the alleged violation. The College President 
or his designee will conduct an appropriate investi- 
gation and issue a written decision on the complaint, 
ordinarily within 45 days. 
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Program 59 
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Program 54 
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Honors Programs 30 
Honor System 5 
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Independent Learning 24 
Individual Program 
Planning 24 
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Services) 10 
Integrative Seminar 
Interdepartmental 
Programs 134 
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International Relations 142 
International Students 16 
Internship 25 
Languages (see Foreign Lan- 
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Liberal Arts and Sciences 
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Requirement Courses 28 
Liberal Studies 156 
Libraries 11 


Library and Information 
Science, Graduate 
School of 164 

Loans 17 

Management, Department 
of 90 

Graduate School of 168 
Prince Program 100 


Marks and Evaluations 29 
Master’s Degrees 148 
Children’s Literature 150 


Communications 


Management 151 
Education (M.A.T., 
M.S.) 152 
English 154 
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Health Care 
Administration 158 
Liberal Studies 156 
Library and Information 
Science 164 
Management 168 
Nursing 159 
Physical Therapy 163 
Severe Special Needs 153 
Social Work 170 
Spanish 156 
Mathematics, 
Department of 102 
Music 35 
Needham Career Planning and 
Counseling Center 9 
New England Conservatory 


Nondiscrimination, Notice of 194 
Nursing, Department of 105 
B.S. for Registered Nurses 
Program 107 
Graduate Programs 159 
Nutrition, Department of 108 
OPEN Program 26 
Parent-Child Nursing, 
Simmons-Harvard Dual 
Degree in 160 
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Double-Degree 
Program 42, 146 
Philosophy, Department 
of 112 
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Athletics 11, 115 
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Department of 115 
Graduate Program 163 
Physics, Department of 117 
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of 120 
Prelaw-School 
Preparation 146 
Premedical Preparation 146 
President’s Office 8 
Prince Program in Retail 
Management 100 
Psychology, Department of 124 
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Recognition of Merit 31 
Refund Policies 
Tuition 22 
Residence Fees and 
Deposit 22 
Registration 
Dropping a Course 22 
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Payment Policies 21 
Returning Students 20 
Regulations 5 
Requirements 27 
Residence Halls 7 
Residence Office 10 
ROTC Program 5 
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Scholarships, 
Endowed 191 
Undergraduate 17 
Second Baccalaureate 
Degree 15 
Simmons College, 
Introduction 4 
Community 5 
Educational Program 23 
Simmons Semester in 
Boston 16 
Social Work, Graduate 
School of 170 
Sociology, Department of 
130 
Spanish 80 
Student Activities Center 10 
Student Services 8 
Student Financial Aid, 
Office of 9 
Study Abroad 24, 76 
Summer Courses, 
Graduate 149 
Supportive Instructional 
Services, Office of 8 
Transfer Students 14 
Tuition (see Expenses) 20 
Tuition and Residence 
Deposits 21 
Veterinary School 
Preparation 146 
Withdrawal from the 
College 6 
Women’s Studies 144 
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